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It  is  easier  to  set  a  stone  rolling  than  to  fore- 
see or  direct  the  course  it  will  take,  or  the  spot 
where  it  will  cease  all  motion ;  easier  to  excite 
into  action  human  passion,  than  to  say  to  aught 
so  wayward,  there  thou  shalt  stop  !  When  my 
father  advised  the  brothers  of  Catherine  to 
appeal  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Carmelites  in 
order  to  get  their  sister  out  of  her  tyrannical 
confessor's  hands,  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
latter,  not  content  with  so  signal  a  victory  over 
their  rivals,  would  not  rest  until  they  had  pur 
sued  that  advantage  to  the  uttermost ;  and  that 
Father  Nicholas,  in  his  way,  would  prove  as 
efficient  and   unflinching  a    champion  for   the 
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interests  of  his  convent,  as  even  Father  Girard 
himself,  had  that  personage  been  able  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  duty  to  his 
order  should  have  dictated. 

It  was,  perhaps,  enough  for  the  personal 
vanity  of  Father  Nicholas  that  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  this  candidate  for  the  honours  of 
canonization  was  remitted  to  his  care ;  but  it 
was  more  important  to  his  community  to  dis- 
cover that  the  pretensions  of  this  young  saint 
of  a  Jesuit's  training  were,  in  good  sooth, 
Jesuitical ;  and  accordingly,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  confessional,  he  directed  all  his  attention 
and  efforts  to  that  anticipated  discovery,  which 
would  naturally  establish  a  fresh  victory  of 
Mount  Carmel  over  the  rival  college. 

But  this  charitable  purpose  was  for  some 
time  defeated  by  the  torpid  state  in  which 
Catherine  remained  for  many  weeks  after  her 
return  home ;  for  the  delight  she  experienced 
in  finding  herself  once  more  restored  to  familiar 
objects  had  been  but  of  short  duration.  Her 
debilitated  frame,  already  much  exhausted  by 
the  journey,  slight  as  it  was,  sunk  under  this 
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new  and  powerful  emotion,  the  first  pleasurable 
one  she  had  experienced  for  months.  The 
exaltation  of  every  faculty,  which  had  deve- 
loped in  her  such  strange  phenomena,  had 
completely  departed;  and  whilst  nature  was 
probably  gaining  fresh  strength  during  this 
pause,  her  existence  was  reduced  to  a  state 
purely  vegetative. 

Eleonore's  interference  at  this  crisis  most 
probably  was  the  means  of  saving  Catherine's 
life  ;  for  she  continually  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
of  not  disturbing  this  quietude  in  any  manner, 
especially  by  allusions  to  the  past.  Long  and 
uninterrupted  slumbers,  a  strengthening  diet, 
and  complete  repose  of  the  mind,  was  the  course 
she  recommended,  which  Madame  Cadieres 
implicitly  followed,  confident  that  should  it 
not  prove  successful  in  dispelling  her  daughter's 
ailings,  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  increase 
them.  Both  Eleonore  and  her  betrothed  were 
constantly  in  attendance ;  the  former  regulating 
in  great  measure  the  house,  and  presiding  over 
the  cares  necessary  for  her  friend,  which  she 
was  herself  solicitous  in  administering ;  and  the 
B  2 
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latter  admonishing  the  young  men  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  of  the  silence  and  reserve  which 
it  behoved  them  and  their  sister  to  observe 
relative  to  Father  Girard ;  pointing  out  the 
extreme  danger  that  would  inevitably  attend 
any  indiscretion  on  their  part ;  and  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  them,  that  for  the  sakes  of  all 
it  were  wise  to  hush  up  the  saintship  altogether. 
He  met  with  the  greater  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing them  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct,  that  he 
was  unable,  without  betraying  more  of  the 
truth  than  he  thought  fit  to  entrust  to  their 
inferior  capacities,  to  make  them  feel  its  im- 
perious necessity.  The  house,  too,  soon  became 
crowded  with  visitors  of  all  ranks,  eager  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  holy  maid,  or,  at  least, 
to  obtain  some  trifling  relic. 

These  visits  and  demands — the  lively  interest 
shewn  by  the  whole  clergy,  but  especially  by 
the  Lord  Bishop,  in  their  young  relative, 
strongly  opposed  my  father's  salutary  endea- 
vours, and  served  to  strengthen  that  fatal 
ambition  and  silly  vanity  which  again  revived 
in   the   bosoms   of  the    Cadieres.     My   father 
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begaa  to  tremble  for  tlie  consequences  of  these 
renewed  delusions  to  the  poor  girl,  whose  only 
chance  of  at  least  closing  her  days  in  peace 
wholly  depended,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  past 
being  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  future  in 
obscurity ;  for  if  he  did  not  dread  any  adver- 
sary, however  powerful,  he  knew  the  world  and 
his  own  times  too  well  not  to  see  the  whole 
extent  of  the  danger  to  be  incurred  in  a  colli- 
sion with  one  so  well  protected  and  artful  as 
Father  Girard.  This  important  truth  he  most 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
weak  but  stubborn  intellects  of  Catherine's 
brothers,  but,  alas !  to  little  purpose,  as  tl|e 
sequel  will  shew. 

To  the  first  few  days  of  stupor  succeeded  a 
general  and  feverish  excitement,  which  plainly 
indicated  that  the  appearance  of  repose  ex- 
hibited by  the  invalid  was  but  a  lull,  not  a 
calm.  This  sad  relapse  terrified  my  father  even 
more  than  the  anxious  females  who  surrounded 
her ;  for  he  was  ever  apprehensive  lest  a  ^vord 
should  disclose  to  her  friends  a  secret  which, 
he  was  well  assured,  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
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cient  tact  to  dissimulate  from  the  world.  Eleo- 
nore,  indeed,  retained  her  suspicions  of  the 
truth,  without  being  able  to  ehcit  a  confirma- 
tion from  his  lips;  for  he  desired  above  all 
things  to  keep  her  aloof  from  the  disagreeable 
occurrences  which  he  could  not  help  antici- 
pating in  the  future.  Conscious,  however,  that 
her  sound  advice,  and  calm,  steady  way  of  de- 
livering it,  constituted  her  the  best  support  for 
her  poor  friend  to  lean  upon  in  her  affliction, 
he  would  not  unnecessarily  deprive  Catherine 
of  her  friendly  sympathy.  But  whilst  he  thus 
permitted  her  almost  daily  visits,  he  continued 
to  watch  carefully  the  tide  of  events,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  pilotage  of  those  crafts  which 
it  was  his  most  earnest  desire  to  guide  safely 
into  port. 

The  first  symptoms  of  uneasiness  exhibited 
by  Catherine  occurred  generally  at  those  times 
when,  the  grosser  faculties  being  at  rest,  the 
mysterious  agency  of  the  finer  and  more  subtle 
powers  is  most  active.  It  was  when  about  to 
sink  into  slumber,  or  sometimes  when,  to  all 
appearance,  actually  plunged  into  the  deepest 
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sleep,  that  she  suddenly  started  from  her  sem- 
blance of  repose,  and  broke  out  into  the  most 
bitter  lamentations  at  being  so  cruelly  deprived 
of  him  who  was  at  once  her  comforter  and  her 
tormentor.  She  would  moan  and  complain  like 
a  sick  child  after  its  nurse,  and  express  her 
desire  for  Father  Girard  in  terms  so  wild  and 
passionate,  that,  unsuspicious  as  were  those 
who  surrounded  her,  they  could  not  listen  to 
them  without  being  alarmed  at  the  nature  and 
energy  of  her  feelings.  Sometimes,  even  in  the 
dead  of  night,  she  would  seek  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  her  friends,  and,  laying  aside  the 
modesty  and  timidity  of  her  sex,  which  had 
once  shone  so  conspicuously  in  her,  attempt  to 
hurry  to  the  Jesuits'  college. 

This  circumstance  first  roused  Father  Nicho- 
las's suspicions  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
He  perceived  that  there  existed  a  stronger  tie 
between  his  young  penitent  and  her  late  con- 
fessor than  mere  gratitude,  on  the  one  part, 
and  kind  solicitude,  on  the  other,  which  their 
late  position  might  be  supposed  to  generate. 

His  desire  to  penetrate  further  into  this  matter 
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it  was  easy  to  satisfy  in  the  Confessional,  where 
the  admonitory  glance  of  my  father  could  not 
pierce  to  w^arn  his  penitent  of  the  necessity  of 
silence  on  some  points,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant, of  her  sad  history.  It  is  probable  that 
no  consideration,  however  weighty,  would  have 
interfered  with  what  Catherine  considered  the 
discharge  of  a  duty,  or  prevented  her  from  seek- 
ing the  only  balm  that  could  heal  her  bruised 
spirit,  reconciliation  with  Heaven.  But  this 
great  consolation  w^as  not  hers  to  enjoy;  for 
every  attempt  on  her  part  to  resume  the  feel- 
ings, and  especially  the  practice,  of  that  devo- 
tion which  had  once  been  the  very  essence  of 
her  existence,  brought  on  those  terrible  struggles 
between  her  own  pure  nature  and  the  dark, 
fearful  one  that  had,  as  it  were,  been  forced 
into  her;  whose  more  immediate  consequences 
were  those  fits  and  trances,  which  lasting  many 
hours  at  a  time,  and  recurring  with  frightful 
frequency,  again  brought  her  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave. 

It  was  impossible,  whilst  she  was  in  this  state, 
that  some  things  should  not  escape  her  lips  tend- 
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ing  to  enlighten  those  who  surrounded  her ;  and 
even  the  brothers  were  at  last,  though  most  un- 
willingly, compelled  to  coincide  with  the  opi- 
nion of  Father  Nicholas,  as  to  the  infamy  their 
infatuation  for  the  Jesuit  had  brought  upon 
their  house.  They  were  not  long  before  com- 
municating their  suspicions  to  the  Prior,  who 
did  not  fail  to  confirm  them  by  every  argument 
in  his  power.  The  mother,  too,  was  unavoid- 
ably made  privy  to  these  facts,  the  truth  of 
which,  after  her  first  indignation  had  worn  off, 
she  was  at  no  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  very 
first  hour  she  spent  alone  with  her  daughter, 
whose  artlessness  and  ingenuity  were  such  as 
to  baffle  all  the  lessons  of  prudence  my  father 
and  Eleonore  Raymond  had  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  her.  Thus  had  her  fatal  secret  fallen 
into  the  very  worst  keeping  to  which  it  could 
have  been  confided  —  the  Carmelites,  whose 
own  purposes  it  was  calculated  so  powerfully 
to  fiirther — and  her  poor  mother,  whose  dis- 
cretion was  as  slender  as  her  excellency  in 
other  respects  was  great. 

Father  Nicholas's  first  step  v/as  to  announce 
b3 
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to  ^he  family  his  intention  of  proclaiming  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  to  the  Bishop  in  particular, 
that  what  had  been  declared  by  Father  Girard 
a  work  of  divine  grace,  was  nothing  else  than 
a  delusion  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  that,  instead 
of  a  being,  a  saint,  worthy  of  worship,  Catherine 
was  a  miserable  object,  whom  the  exorcisms  of 
pious  and  holy  men  could  alone  deliver  from 
the  possession  under  which  she  laboured.  The 
Cadieres'  family  did  not  much  rejoice  at  this. 
But  reflection  soon  taught  them  that  the  Prior 
could  not  in  conscience  allow  the  silly  report  of 
her  saintship  to  continue,  especially  as  the  whole 
clergy  of  Toulon,  and  the  venerable  Bishop 
himself,  had  shared  the  common  error,  or  at 
least  had  given  it  the  sanction  of  their  approval. 
Thus  his  first  care  and  duty  was  to  put  an  end 
to  this  idle  rumour,  which  might  otherwise  soon 
be  accredited  in  a  way  that  would  make  recanta- 
tion dangerous  to  the  interests  of  his  church. 

As  to  Madame  Cadieres,  the  blow  that  had 
lighted  upon  her  head  bowed  her  to  the  very 
ground.  The  calamity  had,  indeed,  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  wounded  her  at  once  in  her 
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dearest  affections  and  her  proudest  hopes ;  her 
maternal  love,  her  pride  and  vanity,  were  equally 
blighted.  She  had  nothing  now  before  her  but 
apprehension  and  sorrow ;  nor  could  her  thoughts 
revert  to  the  past  without  the  bitter  conviction 
forcing  itself  upon  her  that  she,  and  she  alone, 
was  the  cause  of  her  child's  misfortune;  less 
blind  zeal,  a  little  more  worldly  prudence,  had 
saved  her  beloved  Catherine  ! 

The  disgrace  was  doubly  felt  by  one  whose 
faults  had  ever  been  mere  errors  of  judgment, 
but  whose  whole  life,  so  far  as  the  performance 
of  every  duty  went,  had  been  like  unto  a  po- 
lished mirror,  whose  purity  no  passing  breath 
ever  tainted.  The  trial  was  a  severe  one ;  but 
she  had  something  better  than  mere  philosophy 
to  oppose  to  it.  Her  simplicity  and  weakness 
were  converted  into  strength  by  her  Christian 
fortitude;  and  she  bore  up  well  against  her 
affliction.  That  she  should  do  so  tacitly,  how- 
ever, was  hardly  to  be  expected;  and  though 
she  cautiously  concealed  the  worst  facts,  she 
dwelt,  more  loudly  than  prudence  should  have 
dictated,  upon  the  possession  of  her  daughter 
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beiifig  the  work  of  foul  magic  and  unhallowed 
arts,  and  upon  Father  Girard,  whom  she  most 
unadvisedly  denounced  as  an  impostor  and  a 
sorcerer. 

Eleonorc  was  the  first  to  inform  my  father 
of  the  sad  state  into  which  Catherine  had  re- 
lapsed, and  of  all  the  surmises  to  which  it  gave 
rise  in  her  domestic  circle.  Nothing,  in  his 
opinion,  could  be  worse  than  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking.  At  that  period,  when  the  Jesuits 
were  all-powerful,  he  well  knew  the  danger  of 
exciting  the  wrath  and  revenge  of  a  body, 
whose  unjust  and  unwise  policy  it  was  inva- 
riably to  side  with  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity whom  it  had  once  received  within  its 
bosom,  let  him  prove  ever  so  undeserving,  or 
even  guilt3^  He  would  have  given  worlds  to 
spare  the  poor,  suffering  Catherine,  the  fearful 
struggle,  and  the  still  more  fearful  consequences 
that  must  inevitably  result  from  a  contest  so 
unequal. 

"  You  cannot  really  see  or  speak  to  Catherine 
to-day,"  was  Mademoiselle  Raymond's  positive 
answer,  when  summoned  from  her  friend's  side 
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by  the  eager  message  of  my  father.  "  It  would 
be  only  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  yourself, 
and  that  for  no  earthly  advantage.  Pray,  do 
not  attempt  it." 

"  Is  she  in  one  of  her  fits  ?"  was  the  natural 
query. 

*'  No — not  exactly;  but  in  one  of  those  strange 
moods  w4iich  I  really  cannot,  in  spite  of  the  bat- 
tling of  my  reason,  help  thinking  border  on  the 
supernatural." 

"  I  must  see  her,  let  her  fancy  steer  whatever 
way  it  pleases,"  was  the  answer.  "  You  know 
not  how  much  may  depend  on  my  being  able 
to  force  my  advice  upon  her  in  time ;  and  you, 
Eleonore,  must  come  to  my  assistance  to  further 
the  plans  I  have  laid  down  for  her." 

When  my  father  opened  his  views  to  Made- 
moiselle Raymond,  she  most  fully  entered  into 
them,  but  doubted  his  being  able  to  bring  any 
of  the  Cadieres  into  his  way  of  thinking. 

"  They  are  now  as  completely  under  the 
Prior's  guidance  as  they  were  formerly  under 
the  Rector's.  None  of  them  are  sufficiently 
gifted,  in  the  way  of  brains,  to  have  an  opinion, 
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far  less  a  will  of  their  own,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Raymond,  as  she  led  the  way  to  Catherine's 
apartment. 

"  It  is  really  a  fatality,"  exclaimed  my  father, 
in  bitterness  of  spirit,  "  that  the  best  are  seldom 
the  wisest  of  mankind!  Man  were,  perhaps, 
too  glorious  a  creature,  if  a  sound  heart  and  a 
sound  head  were  always  united  in  him." 

"  It  is  a  no  less  strange  fatality,"  answered 
Eleonore,  "  that  the  simple  ever  despise  honest, 
plain  truth,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by 
the  designing,  were  their  schemes  even  to  lead 
to  ruin !" 

Catherine  was  seated  in  the  very  crimson 
velvet,  antique  arm-chair  which  she  had,  on  a 
former  occasion — and  all  present  had  cause  to 
remember  that  occasion  well — in  youthful  spor- 
tiveness,  transformed  into  a  temporary  throne, 
from  whence  she  had  solemnly  announced  her 
intention  of  putting  herself  under  the  Jesuit's 
guidance.  My  father  had  never  forgotten  how 
lovely  she  looked  that  evening;  her  delicate 
fairness  reheved  by  the  rich,  sombre  hues  of  the 
framework  in  which  she  unconsciously  sat.  The 
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reminiscence  was  yet  fresh  in  his  mind,  as  though 
it  had  been  but  the  day  before,  and  made  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present  pain- 
fully striking.  The  old  chair  had  been  again 
brought  down,  in  comphance  with  the  capricious 
desire  expressed  by  Catherine  but  a  few  hours 
previous;  and  in  it  she  now  sat,  clothed  in  a 
simarre,  as  the  loose  white  robe  that  formed  the 
deshabille  of  that  day  was  called,  as  pale  and 
colourless  as  her  vestment.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  as  if  in  sleep ;  and  her  long  fair  lashes 
rested  on  the  wasted  cheek,  darkening  the  deep 
shades  encircling  the  veiled  orbs,  that  betrayed 
but  too  clearly  the  ravages  of  disease.  Her  lips 
were  firmly  compressed — her  head  was  listlessly 
thrown  back,  as  if  the  slender  throat  was  not 
equal  to  its  support — her  waxy  hands  hung  by 
her  side — and  her  whole  attitude  was  that  of 
leaden  slumber. 

"  We  must  not  awake  her,"  said  my  father, 
in  a  whisper  to  Eleonore,  as  he  prepared  softly 
to  retreat. 

"  She  is  not  asleep ;  if  you  wait  but  a  few 
seconds,  you  will  hear  her  speak,  although  in 
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such  a  strange  fashion  as  to  justify  the  vulgar 
creduUty  of  her  maid,  who  has  just  fled,  fearing 
lest  it  be  a  demon  speaking  from  within  her ; 
and,  Jules,"  continued  Mademoiselle  Raymond, 
fixing  on  him  a  glance  fraught  with  the  deepest 
meaning — "  and,  Jules,  it  is  really  passing 
strange.     I  am  not  afraid — but  awed !" 

"  You  are  too  often  present  at  such  scenes," 
replied  my  father,  with  a  reproving,  grave  look. 
"  It  is  not  a  wholesome  food  for  the  imagina- 
tion, Eleonore,  and  may  bear  its  fruits  even  in 
after  years." 

"  But,  surely,  I  cannot  abandon  Catherine  in 
such  a  state  ?"  she  said,  warmly.  *^^  You,  of  all 
men,  are,  I  am  sure,  the  last  to  advise  such  a 
course." 

"  My  opinion  on  that  point,  and  many  others, 
will  depend  wholly  on  the  more  or  less  weight 
Catherine  and  her  family  may  choose  to  give 
to  my  counsel;  and  I  am  wxll  assured,  Eleo- 
nore, that  you  at  least  will  abide  by  my 
wishes." 

Eleonore  was  spared  the  trouble  of  an  answer, 
for  their  whispering  discourse  had  brought  them 
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close  to  the  apparently  unconscious  object  of  it, 
who  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair,  as  if  rendered 
uneasy,  though  not  actually  roused,  by  the 
slight  disturbance  around  her.  Eleonore  pressed 
forward,  and  gently  replaced  the  pillows  that 
propped  her  up,  and  which  her  action  had 
slightly  deranged.  As  she  did  so,  she  imprinted 
a  soft  kiss  on  her  friend's  damp  brow ;  for  her 
feelings  were  moved  by  the  sentence  of  sepa- 
ration which  she  had  distinctly  read  in  my 
father's  eyes. 

"  Thank  you,  Eleonore,  thank  you,"  murmured 
the  invalid.  "  You  love  me  truly  and  kindly, 
but  you  must  not  resent  Monsieur  Chaudon's 
having  a  warmer  affection  for  you  now  than  he 
has  for  me.  He  once  loved  me  more  than 
aught  else  on  earth.  His  friendship  is,  at  least, 
as  warm  and  sincere  as  yours,  Eleonore,  and 
still  neither  can  avail  me.  I  see  into  your 
hearts  quite  plainly — as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw 
into  his. — But  his  was  like  a  murky  den  filled 
with  wild  and  unhallowed  feelings,  the  offspring 
of  his  vile  passions — yours  are  pure  and  true  as 
gold." 
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Although  Catherine  spoke,  her  lips  moved 
not,  nor  did  her  eyes  unclose ;  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  much  altered  by  the  circumstance  of  not 
issuing  forth  in  the  usual  manner,  was,  however, 
singularly  clear  and  distinct,  though  very  low ; 
and  the  utterance  calm,  but  slow,  and  hesitating, 
almost  like  that  of  a  child  reading  with  difficulty 
its  imposed  task. 

"  We  had  better  profit  of  every  chance  in  our 
way,"  urged  my  father  in  a  low  tone,  and 
approaching  Catherine,  he  gently  seated  himself 
on  the  footstool  at  her  feet,  and  took  one  of  her 
hands  in  his,  whilst  Eleonore,  kneeling  beside 
him,  seized  the  other.  A  long  pause  ensued, 
which  none  chose  to  break.  At  last  my  father 
said,  addressing  himself  to  the  slumberer — 

"  You  can  read  the  purposes  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  its  infirmities,  Catherine ;  can  you  tell 
what  brought  me  to  you  this  day — w^hat  I  at 
this  moment  wish  ?" 

"  I  can," — murmured  the  sufferer.  "  But  I 
have  more  trouble  now  than  I  once  had.  My 
internal  vision  is  dimmed." 

"  Try,  Catherine,"  urged  Eleonore,  watching 
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with  anxious  cuiiosity  the  result  of  a  scene  in 
which  no  acting  was  possible,  and  which  would 
enable  herself  and  my  father  to  form  a  correct, 
definitive  notion  of  her  veracity. 

"  I  will — ^but  I  must  have  time" —  she  slightly 
bent  forward  at  these  words,  which  she  still  spoke 
with  closed  lips,  and  without  raising  her  eyelids. 
A  tint  of  red,  faint  at  first,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing until  it  became  a  brilliant  hectic  spot, 
fixed  on  either  cheek;  her  hands  and  brows 
became  clammy,  and  she  assumed  altogether 
the  appearance  of  undergoing  no  ordinary 
mental  or  physical  exertion.  After  what  seemed 
a  severe,  though  silent  struggle,  during  which 
she  placed  her  hand  upon  my  father's  brow, 
she  spoke  in  still  slower,  more  hesitating  tones 
than  before. 

"  You  would  persuade  me  to  leave  my 
mother  for  a  time — to  quit  Toulon — to  go  to 
Paris — to  put  myself  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician— a  married  man — he  has  many  children — 
is  a  relation  of  Eleonore's — a  heretic!  You 
wish  me  to  reside  with  him,  unknown  to  all  my 
friends,  until — until  this  affair  is  blown  over — 
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until  Father  Girard  and  myself  are  forgotten  I 
You  even  think  it  best  for  me  never  to  return — 
to  die  in  peace  elsewhere  !" 

Mademoiselle  Raymond  and  my  father  ex- 
changed glances  of  surprise. 

"  You  think,  once  fairly  removed  from  this 
place,  you  would  persuade  my  mother  to  follow 
me.  That  is  your  plan,  and  you  have  come 
expressly  to  urge  me  to  it." 

She  removed  her  hand  from  his  forehead, 
and  sank  back  into  her  former  passive  attitude, 
continuing,  however,  to  speak,  but  with  more 
rapidity  and  fervour. 

"  It  camiot  be — it  cannot  be,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  bound  here  in  iron  fetters,  which  none 
can  break  but  he  who  forged  them.  I  cannot 
go  so  far  from  him ;  I  must  turn  back  ere  I 
had  reached  the  gates." 

"  This  is  inconceivable — she  loves  him  after 
all  !"  exclaimed  Eleonore. 

"  No  !  no  !  I  hate  him,  and  he  fears  me,  and 
yet  we  cannot  live  asunder.  I  shall  perish  if  he 
come  not  to  me — Oh !  if  any  one  ever  loved 
me,  bring  Father  Girard  back  to  me,  he  only 
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can  bid  me  be  well,  or  tranquil,  or  liappy,  or 
wise — he  only  can  bid  me  live.  Without  him  I 
perish." 

At  that  moment  steps  w^ere  heard  on  the 
stairs  rapidly  approaching.  My  father  rose 
hastily  from  his  seat,  cast  one  more  glance  at  the 
simple  arrangement  of  the  little  chamber,  that 
had  once  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
thoughts,  another  at  the  poor  sufferer,  whose 
frame  was  now  violently  agitated,  and  hurried 
from  the  scene,  his  mind  a  prey  to  the  wildest 
suppositions,  most  painful  anticipations,  and 
saddest  regrets,  that  ever  perplexed  and  tor- 
mented man. 

"  I  can  easily  guess  your  feelings,  Jules,  by 
my  own,"  said  Eleonore — "  but  is  there  not  an 
unfathomable  mystery  in  all  this  ?" 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  that,''  said  my  father, 
earnestly,  "  at  least  for  the  present." 

"  And  yet,"  she  replied,  "  I  wish  I  could  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  accompany  me  to  Mademoiselle 
Langieres.  I  have  heard  that  her  state  is  exactly 
similar  to  Catherine's — pray  come.  I  was  once 
somewhat  of  a  favourite,  and  though  I  have 
neglected  her   since   my  time  has  been  more 
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agreeably  engaged,  I  am  sure  of  not  being 
refused  admittance." 

My  father  mechanically  consented.  They 
had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  gaining  access 
to  this  young  lady*s  presence,  whom  they  found 
reclining  on  a  couch,  surrounded,  as  it  seemed, 
by  sympathizing  friends. 

"  Here  at  least,"  said  my  father,  in  the  lowest 
of  whispers,  "  I  think  we  may  fairly  trace  pre- 
tence." 

But  here,  too,  a  nearer  view  convinced  them 
of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  a  suspicion. 
Where  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  once 
handsome  Marie  Langi  res?  The  contracted 
brow,  the  pale-blue  lips,  the  sallow,  faded  com- 
plexion they  now  gazed  upon,  announced,  but  too 
truly,  that  her  beauty  had  departed  for  ever ! 
Eleonore,  who  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time, 
exchanged  a  look  of  surprise  with  my  father  at 
the  extraordinary  change  wrought  in  so  short  a 
period.  She  advanced  towards  the  sofa  with  the 
intention  of  apologizing  for  their  intrusion ;  but 
before  she  reached  it  she  stopped  suddenly,  for 
to  all  appearance  its  occupant  had  swooned. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  retire,"  said  Eleo- 
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nore,  the  moment  she  became  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

"  Oh,  do  not  go !"  interposed  the  female 
attendant  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  couch. 
"  She  will  be  better  presently,  and  delighted  to 
see  you.  She  would  have  sought  you  out  long 
ago  had  she  not  been  so  very  poorly  all  this 
time.  I  have  been  run  off  my  legs  to  get  the 
rector  here,  who  is  the  only  physician  that  can 
avail  her." 

"  How  so — does  he  practise  medicine  ?"  in- 
quired my  father. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  woman ; 
"  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  however  ill  or  convulsed 
she  is  before  he  comes,  he  is  not  fifteen  minutes 
with  her  but  she  is  quite  well  again,  and  happy 
and  quiet,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  of  yore." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  means  he  employs 
whose  efficiency  is  thus  prompt?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  woman,  shrugging 
her  shoulders. 

One  of  the  ladies  present  belonging  to  the 
family  now  stepped  forward  and  addressed  my 
father : — 
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"  I  dare  say,"  she  said,  ''  you  will  think  it 
more  cruel  than  kind  of  us  to  stand  thus  by, 
watching,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  development 
of  infirmities  whose  source  and  nature,  being 
alike  unknown  to  us,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
assuage.  But  there  is  something  so  strange  in 
this  malady,  that  it  excites  our  curiosity  to  the 
uttermost." 

"  I  can  perfectly  understand  feelings  which  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  I  share,"  said  my 
father ;  *^  but  is  Mademoiselle  Langieres  asleep 
or  in  a  swoon  ?" 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  young  lady — "  she  is, 
and  has  for  some  time  been,  unconscious,  it  is 
true,  of  what  is  passing  around  her;  but  this  is 
an  infallible  sign  that  her  fit  is  at  hand." 

A  few  convulsive  movements  at  this  moment 
warranted  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  Sighs 
and  moans  escaped,  at  intervals,  the  lips  of  the 
sufferer,  and  grew  louder  and  more  frequent,  as 
though  proceeding  from  one  in  great  pain. 
She  presently  started  up  to  a  sitting  posture, 
and,  wringing  her  hands  in  utter  desolation, 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  broken  sobs  and 
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mutterings.  The  words  she  uttered  were  so 
wild — the  phrases  so  incoherent,  that  Uttle  could 
be  distinguished  except  her  pressing  and  pas- 
sionate instances  that  the  Rector  might  be  called, 
as  he  alone,  she  repeatedly  averred,  could  afford 
her  the  least  relief. 

"  Oh,  bring  him  to  me  ! — fly,  Jane  ! — tell 
him  I  die  if  he  come  not !" 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  ?"  said  one  of  the 
assistants,  greatly  moved,  addressing  the  wait- 
ing-woman. 

*^  And  so  I  would,  had  I  not  done  so  on  almost 
every  similar  occasion,  and  been  ever  received 
with  the  most  violent  show  of  anger.  Especi- 
ally of  late,  the  Rector  wont  hear  of  it.  He  says 
that  if  we  ahvays  call  him  in,  instead  of  a  doctor, 
the  end  of  it  will  be  that  the  people  will  take 
him  for  a  wizard  or  a  quack.  Since  the  return 
of  the  Saint  of  OUioules,  he  is  not  to  be  come 
at;  however,  I'll  try  once  more."  And  with  a 
sigh,  denoting  how  useless  she  deemed  her  mis- 
sion, the  faithful  woman  left  the  room. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go,"  said    Eleonore, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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looking  towards  my  father,  "  since  Father  Gi- 
rard  is  coming." 

"  He  will  not  come,  depend  upon  it — he 
never  does,"  said  the  young  female  who  had 
first  spoken ;  "  so  let  not  the  fear  of  meeting 
this  truly  awful  and  mysterious  person  drive 
you  away.  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced he  will  not  come  —  he  is  too  much 
alarmed  at  the  strange  rumours  afloat  in  the 
town  respecting  him." 

This  sounded  so  rational,  that  Eleonore  and 
my  father  suffered  themselves  to  be  convinced, 
and  remained  where,  indeed,  their  help  did  not 
seem  superfluous. 

A  succession  of  convulsions  ensued  that 
frightened  all  present;  none,  however,  offered 
any  assistance  except  my  father  and  Mademoi- 
selle Raymond.  While  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged, a  hasty  stride  was  heard  without,  and 
Jeanne,  the  maid,  burst  into  the  apartment, 
breathless  with  pleasure,  exclaiming,  at  the  top 
of  her  voice, — 

"  Here's  Monsieur  le  Recteur — the  Rector  is 
coming !" 
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Eleonore  started,  turned  pale,  and  receded  a 
few  steps.  My  father,  fancying  she  needed  the 
support  of  his  arm,  darted  to  her  side.  His 
hasty  motion  deranged  a  large,  heavy  curtain 
extending  at  the  back  of  the  couch,  and  hiding 
a  recess,  wherein  a  settee  was  placed,  into 
which  she  mechanically  sank.  Whilst  he  gently 
expostulated  with  her  on  this  weakness,  so  un- 
Hke  her  usual  self-possession,  the  curtain 
dropped  into  its  place,  screening  them  com- 
pletely from  view. 

A  few  words  from  the  haughty  Jesuit,  whose 
temper  a  hot  walk  had  by  no  means  tended  to 
cool,  drove  the  others  from  the  chamber — a 
measure  he  never  failed  to  take  preliminary  to 
any  effort  towards  quieting  the  poor  crea- 
tures who  might  be  termed,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, his  patients  and  his  victims.  There 
was  now  but  one  alternative  left  for  the  unwil- 
ling and  hidden  spectators  of  his  next  move- 
ments— either  to  push  honestly  back  the  curtain 
and  face  the  Rector  boldly,  or  to  maintain  the 
advantageous,  but  not  very  honourable  position 
which  chance  had  assigned  them,  Mademoi- 
c  2 
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sclle  Raymond  was  in  the  act  of  pursuing  the 
former  course ;  already'  her  hand  was  laid  on 
the  curtain  to  withdraw  it,  when  my  father 
arrested  her  motion. 

"  No,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper  so  low  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  any  one  whose  senses  had  not 
been  rendered  more  than  ordinarily  acute  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  "  The  finger 
of  Providence  is  distinctly  marked  in  this  inci- 
dent, trifling  as  it  seems ;  and  we  may  be  the 
chosen  instruments  to  bring  this  mysterious 
affair  to  light.  He  is  a  villain  at  best,  and  one 
ought  not,  in  justice,  to  treat  with  him  as  with 
a  man  of  honour.'' 

The  fair  hand  that  had  raised  the  curtain 
did  not  suffer  it  to  fall,  retaining  it  in  such  a 
position  as  to  enable  those  within  the  recess  to 
see  and  hear  distinct!}^  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  room. 

The  place  where  the  poor  sufferer  lay  w^as  so 
near  the  curtain  as  to  have  rendered  conceal- 
ment difficult,  had  not  the  Rector  been  whollv 
engaged  with  the  pitiable  object  before  him, 
obviously  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  his  task  as 
quickly  over  as  might  be. 
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His  first  care  was  to  raise  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  still  straggling  girl,  and  place  her  upon 
the  couch,  addressing  her,  as  he  did  so,  in  the 
language  of  severest  reproof. 

"  And  now,  for  the  last  time,  do  I  ease  your 
silly  head,"  he  said,  roughly ;  "  never  send  to  me 
again,  even  were  you  dying,  for  I  should  not 
come — you  never  will  be  quiet  until  you  see  me 
burnt  at  the  stake  for  a  wizard." 

A  slight  pause  ensued,  during  which  Eleo- 
nore  and  my  father  watched  his  movements 
from  their  place  of  concealment,  with  as  much 
surprise  as  curiosity. 

His  proceedings  were,  indeed,  singular,  and 
seemed  but  ill  calculated  to  produce  the  perfect 
success  which  crowned  them.  They  consisted 
in  slow  movements  of  the  hands,  which  w^ere 
now  brought  in  close  approximation  to  one 
another,  near  her  person,  and  then  thrown 
about  in  large  circles  in  the  air,  as  it  appeared, 
w^ithout  either  rule  or  motive.  This  was  done 
for  the  space  of  more  than  ten  minutes  con- 
secutively, during  which  not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  the  Rector ;  whilst  the   convulsive 
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motions  of  the  patient  visibly  and  rapidly 
declined.  Her  breathing  became  easier  as  the 
airy  evolutions  were  performed  nearer  to  the 
region  of  the  heart.  The  sobs — the  gasps — the 
nervous  spasms  of  the  limbs,  all  gave  way; 
until  not  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fearful 
agitation  remained,  which  but  a  few  minutes 
before  seemed  to  threaten  dissolution  to  her 
whole  system.  The  Rector  appeared  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  operations,  and  put  both 
his  hands  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  bestowing  a  blessing.  He  held  them 
there  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  when  a 
deep  sigh  escaped  the  young  sufferer,  imme- 
diately upon  which  she  spoke,  but  in  a  mild, 
submissive  tone,  very  unlike  the  choked  and 
hurried  accents  or  violent  language  she  had 
before  used. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you — I  am  easy  now — 
quite  well.  I  feel  as  strong  as  ever,  and  as 
calm ;  my  heart,  too,  is  lighter ;  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  shall  fall  into  a  natural, 
sound  sleep,  which  will  last  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  more,  and  refresh  me  completely." 
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"  Sleep,  I  command  you,  till  four  this  after- 
noon ;  and  speak  not  of  me,  or  to  me,  either 
during  your  slumber  or  upon  waking." 

"  I  will  obey  you ;  but  my  fit  will  come  on 
to-morrow,  precisely  at  the  same  hour  as  it  did 
to-day." 

The  Rector,  without  vouchsafing  another 
look  or  word,  strode  rapidly  towards  the  door, 
which,  when  opened,  shewed  the  group  in  the 
inner  apartment,  awaiting  with  anxious  counte- 
nance the  Jesuit's  return. 

"  She  is  well  now,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried 
manner ;  "  her  conscience  is  lightened  by  open- 
ing itself  to  me ;  a  little  rest  is  all  she  requires  : 
but  I  beg  that  all  further  messages  of  this 
nature  may  be  spared  me  for  the  future,  as  they 
interfere  too  much  with  my  time,  every  moment 
of  which  is  of  the  last  importance,  not  only  to 
myself,  but  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  to 
the  service  of  my  God,  and  the  weal  of  poor 
sinners." 

Accompanying  these  words  with  a  proud- 
humble  look,  such  as  none  but  the  most  detest- 
able hypocrites  can  ever  command,  he  departed. 
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leaving  the  company  much  edified  by  the  self- 
importance  and  virtue  they  betrayed. 

They  now  returned  to  Marie  Langieres, 
whom  they  found  composed,  and  even  cheerful ; 
but  as  she  was  in  need  of  rest,  her  desire  of 
being  left  alone  was  instantly  complied  with ; 
they  again  retired  to  the  outer  chamber,  where 
they  presently  received  the  intelligence  that  the 
invalid  had  sunk  into  the  peaceful  slumber  of  a 
child. 

"  My  mind  is  at  least  now  made  np  as  to  the 
course  it  must  be  mine  to  pursue,  should  events 
take  the  turn  which  I  think  unavoidable,"  said 
my  fothcr  to  iNIademoiselle  Raymond,  when 
they  again  found  themselves  in  the  street.  "It 
is  to  me  an  inexpressible  comfort  that  I  shall 
know,  should,  as  I  suspect,  the  day  of  battle  be 
at  hand,  what  arms  to  select,  and  the  right  I 
shall  have  to  use  them;  for  deep  as  was  my 
interest  in  Catherine,  strong  as  was  my  trust  in 
her  purity,  yet  there  were  moments  when  I 
have  had  to  combat  two  suspicions,  equally 
irksome  and  painful  to  me  : — one  was,  that  all 
she  alleged  about  Father  Girard  was  the  mere 
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creation  of  a  disordered  brain — the  other,  that 
after  having  been  tntorcd  by  him  into  serving 
his  private  ends,  she  had  at  last  turned  the 
weapons  he  had  put  into  her  hands  against  him- 
self, for  some  secret  motive  for  which  I  could 
not  account ;  that  is  to  say, — understand  me 
rightl}^, — at  times  I  thought  so ;  at  others,  the 
persuasion  of  a  mysterious  agency,  which  I 
could  not  reason  aAvay,  came  across  all  my 
calmer,  more  rational  deductions,  and  puzzled 
me  sorely.  At  any  rate,  whether  she  were  mad 
or  bad,  he  had  been  the  cause  of  either  evil ; 
and  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  who  had  profaned 
and  ruined  so  sweet  and  holy  a  shrine  of  every 
gentle  and  womanly  virtue,  as  such  I  was  his 
bounden  foe — the  sworn  avenger  of  her  wrongs. 
But  still  the  thought  would  occur  to  me : — '  Of 
what  wilt  thou  accuse  him,  that  may  bring 
down  upon  him  a  punishment  adequate  to  his 
crimes?'  There  was  one  fearful  accusation 
raised  against  him  by  the  Cadieres,  the  Prior  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  a  few  old  women  about 
town,  which  if  taken  up  might,  indeed,  be 
made  an  instrument  of  justice.  But  justice  is 
c  3 
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an  awful  word,  and  human  life,  even  that  of 
the  most  criminal  of  men,  must  not  be  de- 
manded on  a  false  pretence,  even  when  a  legiti- 
mate cause  nerves  the  heart  against  him.  To 
call  him  a  seducer,  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  a  fiend 
under  a  human  shape,  were  nothing ;  but  to  call 
him,  to  prove  him  a  sorcerer,  were  his  doom. 
To  do  so  without  faith  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  thing  as  magic,  were  the  act  of  one  utterly 
devoid  alike  of  principle  and  honour  —  the 
revenge  of  a  midnight  assassin,  not  that  of  an 
open,  honest  enemy." 

And  my  father  owned  that  he  trembled  at 
the  bare  thought  of  a  possible  conflict  where  his 
conscience,  perhaps,  might  not  have  permitted 
him  to  side  with  the  injured  victim. 

"  But,"  said  Eleonore,  who  had  grown  paler 
with  every  word  he  uttered,  fixing  her  dark 
eyes  upon  him,  as  though  her  very  fate  hung  on 
his  answer,-—"  Will  you  then,  should  such  a 
conflict  take  place — will  you  now — I  mean, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  her  cham- 
pion ?" 

"  Would  you  forbid  it  ?"  demanded  my  father. 
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returning  her  glance  of  inquiry  with  one  that 
sent  every  drop  of  her  blood  back  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheek.  "  Do  you  doubt  the  purity 
of  my  motives  in  so  doing — do  you  doubt  the 
truth  of  my  heart  in  aught,  Eleonore  ?" 

"  Oh !  no — not  so,"  she  hastened  to  reply,  as 
she  perceived  a  dark  cloud  gathering  on  her 
affianced  lover's  brow ;  for  she  was  well  aware — 
such  being  of  rare  occurrence  with  him — that 
these  signs  bore  a  deeper  meaning  than  the 
more  violent  but  often  causeless  rage  of  other 
men.  She  knew  him  too  well  already  to  attempt 
braving  the  approaching  storm,  and  with  femi- 
nine tact  endeavoured  to  turn  it  aside. 

"  But  the  Jesuits,"  she  gently  urged,  "  are 
fearful  enemies ;  it  is  you  yourself  who  have 
taught  me  to  think  so." 

"Assuredly,  neither  safety  nor  honour  will 
attend  the  task  of  unveiling  the  crimes  of  any 
who  bear  their  habit,"  answered  my  father; 
"  therefore  is  it  that,  even  had  Catherine  been  a 
stranger  to  me,  I  should  have  stood  up  in  her  just 
cause  against  the  oppressor,  mighty  as  he  seems. 
Mine,   Eleonore>    to   a  man   of  feeling,   is   a 
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Quixotic  profession,  and  like  the  knights-errant 
of  old,  I  will  brandish  my  lance  sans  j^eur  et 
sans  rqiroche.  There  is  a  triumph,  too,  in  the 
very  thought  of  a  daring  act,"  continued  he, 
suffering  the  generous  warmth  of  his  temper  to 
betray  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  calm 
reserve  which  it  was  the  chief  study  of  his  life 
to  acquire,  and  wherewith  he  was  anxious  to 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  an  unsympathizing  world 
the  best,  the  noblest  features  of  his  character. 
"  Yes,  if  it  come,  as  I  believe  it  eventually 
must,  to  an  open  struggle  between  our  poor, 
lost  Catherine,  and  that  monster  of  hypocrisy 
and  vice,  I  will  arm  myself  for  the  combat — 
arm  myself  with  justice  and  with  truth,  and  in 
such  cause  I  shall  expect  the  lady  of  my  love 
to  bestow  on  me  her  best  wishes." 

This  was  said  with  a  smile,  evincing  that 
some  of  the  feelings  of  the  eager  warrior  would 
accompany  my  father  to  the  disputed  field;  and 
that  the  struggle  itself,  independently  of  its 
merits,  would  not  be  without  a  charm  for  the 
young  combatant. 

*'  But  if  you  fall,"  observed  Eleonorc, — "for 
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justice  does  not  always  triumpli  in  this  world, — 
what  then,  Jules  ?" 

"I  am  prepared  for  that,"  said  my  father, 
gravely,  "but  I  wdll  fight  to  the  last.  You, 
Eleonore — " 

"Oh!  as  for  me,"  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
earnest  gaze,  "  my  lot  is  cast  with  yours — 
whilst  pleading  for  you  I  was  pleading  for 
myself." 

"  Not  so,  dear  girl ;  nay,  do  not  start ;  but 
this  may  not  be.  The  dangers  I  may  have  to 
encounter  must  be  braved  alone — even  for  my 
sake,  Eleonore,  it  must  be  so ;  the  best  swim- 
mer gains  the  shore  with  difficulty,  when  his 
efforts  are  impeded  by  any  extraneous  weight. 
This  argument  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  I 
have  to  bring  forward  why  you,  dearest,  should 
abstain  from  coming  forw^ard  in  this  business. 
I  v/ould  not,  for  any  consideration  whatever, 
that  my  wife's  name  were  brought  into  an  affair 
where  female  honour  and  modesty  must  be  so 
roughly  handled.  You  cannot  imagine,  Eleo- 
nore, how  the  law  and  its  plain-spoken  inter- 
preters deal  with  these  matters.     Your  name  is 
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already  as  sacred  to  rac  as  my  own,  into  which 
it  is  so  soon  to  merge.  You  must  quit  Toulon, 
my  dear  girl,  and  that  immediately,  and  stay 
away  until  all  this  is  blown  over." 

However  strong  might  be  Mademoiselle 
Raymond's  objections  to  this  arrangement — and 
nothing  could  be  more  opposed  than  their  views 
at  that  moment,  she  felt  the  uselessness  of 
resistance  ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  she  yielded 
compliance  to  his  wishes,  leaving  even  the  time 
of  her  departure  and  the  place  of  her  resi- 
dence to  his  nomination.  It  was,  indeed,  tender 
forethought  that  induced  him  to  select  his 
paternal  roof  for  her  abode,  until  she  could 
return  and  share  his  home,  that  was  her  greatest 
comfort  in  this  trial ;  for  should  matters  termi- 
nate in  a  disagreeable  crisis,  there,  she  knew, 
all  hearts  would  sympathise  with  the  anxiety  of 
her  own — her  fears  would  be  shared,  and  her 
opinions  fully  understood. 

The  very  day  that  my  father  accompanied 
his  future  bride  to  Marseilles,  the  circumstances 
that  dictated  this  measure  were  already  in  their 
climax. 
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The  oblivion  to  which  it  was  the  desire  of 
Catherine's  friends  to  consign  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  her  saintship,  by  no  means  suited 
the  personal  interests  of  the  Carmelites.  She 
had  been  the  tool  by  means  of  which  the 
Jesuits  had  triumphed  over  their  order.  Father 
Girard  had  caused  their  confessionals  to  be 
deserted,  their  churches  to  be  emptied,  had 
thinned  their  flock;  it  was  now  their  time  to 
turn  the  tables  against  the  wily  Jesuits.  Their 
intrigues  must  be  unmasked,  their  most-valued 
soldier  disarmed  and  prostrated,  their  pride 
humbled,  and  Mount  Carmel  proudly  rear,  once 
more,  its  own  haughty  crest;  and  again  poor 
Catherine  was  to  be  put  forward,  the  expiating 
victim  of  crimes  not  her  own.  The  quiet, 
unsuspecting,  easy-tempered  Bishop  was  again 
to  be  made  party  to  these  monkish  discussions, 
and  at  last  was  duly  informed  how,  instead  of 
a  divine  spirit  having  descended  from  Heaven 
upon  this  presumed  holy  maid,  it  was  a  devil 
from  the  infernal  regions  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her. 

Had,  from  the  midst  of  a  blue  and  smiling 
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heaven,  a  tliiindcrbolt  fallen  at  the  poor  Bishop's 
feet,  it  could  not  have  surprised  him  more,  and 
probably  would  have  frightened  him  less;  it 
was  many  days  before  what  he  so  ardently 
desired  to  know  could  even  find  its  way  to  his 
comprehension;  and  when  at  last,  by  dint  of 
much  trouble,  he  was  made  to  understand,  he 
would  not  believe.  After^  much  hesitation,  he 
formed  a  resolution  which  evinced  his  deep 
interest  in  this  awful  discovery.  He  determined 
to  investigate  the  affair  in  person,  and  examine 
the  late  Saint  of  Ollioules  himself;  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  certainly  was  the  wisest  step 
he  could  have  taken.  Though  not  likely  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  any  very  strong 
blaze  of  intellectual  light,  his  purposes  were 
honest,  his  heart  was  good,  and  when  left  to  his 
own  unbiassed  judgment,  he  was  pretty  certain 
to  err,  if  err  he  did,  on  the  side  of  leniency  and 
forgiveness. 

Catherine,  worn  out  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  nearly  exorcised  to  death  by  Father  Nicho- 
las since  he  had  become  assured  of  her  being 
possessed,  had,  however,  experienced  a  great 
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mental  change  under  his  care.  Although  still 
subject  to  fits  and  convulsions,  they  came  at 
rarer  intervals ;  and  her  prophetic  visions — her 
power  of  divining  the  unspoken  thoughts — were 
on  the  decline.  The  darkness  of  her  mind, 
except  during  the  fits,  was  fast  giving  way  to  a 
more  wholesome  intellectual  state.  Her  thoughts 
again  became  tinged  with  the  piety  of  past  days ; 
her  lips  could  move  in  prayer — the  spell  that 
sealed  them  seemed  broken, — and  except,  as  I 
have  said,  when  a  relapse  came  over  her,  her 
whole  mind  assumed  a  more  vigorous  tone.  B 
nature  and  training,  Catherine  had  ever  been 
truthfulness  itself,  nor  was  her  imagination 
brilhant  enough,  or  her  self-assurance  sufficient 
to  the  task  of  inventing  and  bearing  out  a 
deception,  or  even  of  giving  it  the  particular 
colour  which  might  best  suit  the  occasion. 
What,  therefore,  the  Bishop  asked  in  his  plain, 
straightforward,  paternal  manner,  was  answered 
by  her  in  a  simple,  unvarnished  tale,  delivered 
in  a  spirit  of  filial  trust  and  veracity,  well  calcu- 
lated to  enlist  his  feelings  in  her  favour. 

His  indignation  on  hearino;  of  the  Jesuit's 
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unworthiness  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  swore 
the  ravenous  wolf  should  be  driven  from  among 
his  flock. 

Whatever  the  wishes  of  the  Carmelites  might 
have  prompted  at  this  moment,  there  being  none 
of  their  order  present  to  suggest  them  to  the 
parties  concerned,  they  obeyed  their  own  un- 
biassed impulses.  Revenge  made  no  part  of  the 
gentle  victim's  feelings  towards  her  destroyer,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  dreaded  the  Jesuit  quite  as 
much  in  Father  Girard  as  they  hated  the  man. 
All  knelt,  therefore,  at  the  good  Bishop's  feet, 
imploring  him  to  forgive  the  past,  and  suffer  it, 
for  the  sake  of  those  concerned  in  its  disgrace- 
ful revelations,  to  lie  buried  in  forgetfulness. 

The  sight  of  a  whole  family  pleading  for  their 
honour  moved  the  Bishop ;  their  tears  and 
entreaties  were  not  disregarded  by  one  whose 
benevolence  laid  him,  perhaps,  but  too  much 
open  to  persuasion.  The  Cadieres  supplicated 
that  their  disgrace  might  remain  a  secret,  even 
though  that  secresy  should  shield  the  guilty ; 
and  such  a  course  was  too  consonant  with  his  own 
disposition  for   him  to  refuse  it  his  sanction. 
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He  promised  occasionally  to  give  his  spiritual 
succour  to  the  afflicted  young  girl,  who  had 
been  made  more  alive  to  the  shame  attendant 
upon  exposure  by  the  earnest  pleadings  of  her 
brothers  and  mother  than  she  had  hitherto  felt, 
— assured  them  of  his  discretion  and  of  the 
warm  interest  which  Catherine  had  awakened 
in  his  breast,  and  departed,  carrying  along 
with  him  the  blessings  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  who,  after  trembling  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  visit,  felt  doubly  the  relief  and 
assurance  it  had  been  the  means  of  affording 
them. 

Had  matters  rested  there,  all  had  been  well ; 
and  my  father,  when  informed  of  the  transac- 
tion by  Catherine,  flattered  himself  that  all 
difficulties  were  removed,  and  wrote  in  a  spirit 
of  comfort  and  gladness  on  that  subject  to  his 
fiancte.  But  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated 
on  the  various  springs  that  were  at  play  beneath 
this  apparently  obscure  family  drama. 

The  Prior  of  the  Carmelites  having  been 
duly  informed  of  the  event— the  Bishop's  visit 
might  well  be  termed  such, — built  upon  it  many 
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a  hope  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The  chief 
one  was,  that  Father  Girard  Avould  be  dismissed 
from  Toulon  by  the  indignant  prelate,  with  an 
eclat  that  w^ould  reflect  his  shame  upon  his 
college ;  nay  more,  he  expected  no  less  than 
the  expulsion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  good  city,  and  flattered  himself  that, 
having  restored  Catherine  both  to  health  and  to 
sanctity,  he  might  lay  claim  to  all  the  honours 
of  a  conversion.  Prompted  by  these  considera- 
tions, he  continued,  with  the  help  of  a  few  more 
persons,  among  wdiom  was  the  highly-revered 
and  venerable  curate  of  the  cathedral.  Monsieur 
Gondalbert,  to  exorcise  the  ci-devant  saint,  but 
now  possessed  one, — for  such  was  the  name 
which  her  mother's  indiscreet  avowals,  and 
Father  Nicholas's  perhaps  more  intentional  ad- 
missions, had  affixed  to  her.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jesuits  w^ere  not  slcw^  in  learning  from 
those  of  their  order  who  more  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  Bishop,  the  position  of  affairs  as 
they  then  stood ;  and,  in  their  turn,  began 
to  consider  seriously  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  and  the  means  of  extrication 
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that  might  remain  at  their  disposal.  They  were 
soon  hard  at  work  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
good-natured  but  vacillating  prelate  against  the 
unfortunate  girl,  whom  it  was  their  savage  reso- 
lution to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  indo- 
mitable pride. 

My  father  continued  to  urge  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  Cadieres'  family,  in  order  that 
Catherine  might  be  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  further  annoyance.  ^  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind,'  was  the  old  proverb  with  whose  truism 
he  strove  to  impress  them  ;  but  all  his  eloquence 
was  lost  on  the  perplexed  and  harassed  minds 
of  his  listeners,  who,  now  advised  one  thing 
and  then  another  by  well-meaning  but  meddling 
friends,  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn,  or 
whom  to  believe. 

In  the  meantime  the  anticipations  of  Father 
Nicholas  did  not  promise  a  speedy  realization. 
The  whole  affair,  indeed,  seemed  hushed  up  as 
if  by  enchantment.  Father  Girard  walked 
about  the  town  wrapped  in  his  hypocritical 
sanctity  as  in  a  coat  of  proof,  and  the  success 
which   crowned  the  Prior's  efforts  passed  un- 
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noticed,  at  least  in  the  quarter  where  it  was 
most  important  that  it  should  be  appreciated. 
Whether  party  spirit  or  personal  vanity  alone, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  prompted  the  Carmelite's 
further  proceedings,  it  were  difficult  to  decide  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  made  no  mystery  of 
his  powers  to  break  the  spells  and  dissipate  the 
enchantments  wrought  by  Father  Girard. 

The  Jesuit,  on  his  side,  was  not  backward 
in  denouncing  to  the  world  as  an  unworthy 
impostor  the  unfortunate  girl  whom  he  had 
ruined ;  declaring  his  unwilhngness  to  remain 
any  longer  her  director  from  the  moment  he 
discovered  himself  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  a 
gross  deception,  and  the  saintship  little  better 
than  a  paltry  fraud  played  off  upon  his  cre- 
dulity. 

Some  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  assertion,  not 
wholly  devoid  of  plausibility  ;  but  there  lacked 
not  those  who  listened  with  scepticism  to  the 
story  of  a  Jesuit  of  fifty  being  fooled  by  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  brought  up  in  the  shades  of  do- 
mestic retirement,  and  whose  life,  spent  among 
them,  afforded  not  a  single  act  to  justify  the 
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suspicion.  The  curiosity  of  all  classes  of  per- 
sons was  excited  to  the  uttermost  by  the  idle 
and,  in  many  cases,  erroneous  and  exaggerated 
reports,  wherewith  a  portion  of  the  population 
sought  to  divert  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Madame  Cadieres'  house  was  besieged  from 
morning  till  night  by  visitors,  oftentimes  of  the 
very  highest  distinction,  eager  to  obtain  sight  or 
speech  of  her  daughter — a  boon  but  too  easily 
granted, — whilst  the  more  plebeian  and  there- 
fore less  favoured  crowd,  stood  without,  listen- 
ing with  eager  delight  to  such  scraps  of  intelli- 
gence as  they  could  extract  from  the  servants 
or  gather  from  the  chance  sounds  or  sights,  the 
in-comings  and  out-goings,  which  their  close 
observation  of  the  house  permitted  them  to 
profit  by. 

No  one  witnessed  these  signs  with  a  more 
boding  heart  than  my  father.  The  storm,  he 
saw,  was  lowering  on  the  horizon.  He  drew 
in  sail  accordingly,  and  prepared  everything 
aloft  to  meet  the  gale.  From  his  head,  indeed, 
were  all  his  resources  to  spring ;  and  to  ballast 
it  properly  for  the  occasion  was  now  his  chief 
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care.  Every  spare  hour  was  devoted  to  the 
heavy  task  of  poring  over  musty,  voluminous 
volumes,  on  which  the  dust  of  centuries  seemed 
to  have  accumulated,  and  whose  bare  titles  were 
enough  to  scare  the  sober-minded  Latinist  who 
had  vouchsafed  to  look  on  them.  Solomon's 
*^  Clavicula,"  that  corner-stone  to  magical  lore 
—the  secrets  of  the  great  Albert — the  occult 
philosophy  of  Cornelius  Agrippa — and  many 
less  known  and  still  darker  commentaries  and 
wilder  theories  on  the  secrets  of  nature,  lay 
scattered  on  his  table,  sufficiently  enriched  in 
their  margins  by  his  own  annotations  to  make 
it  evident  that,  turning  away  from  the  more 
ordinary  routine  of  legal  studies,  he  now  wholly 
devoted  himself  to  those  more  fanciful  researches, 
which,  hovv^ever  fascinating  to  the  solitary  stu- 
dent, v.'hose  speculative  powers  afford  ground 
more  favourable  to  their  development,  were,  it 
might  be  imagined,  but  little  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  what 
many  term  a  dry  profession,  and  whose  habits 
of  thought  belonged  so  decidedly  to  the  realities 
of  life.     That  he  should  thus  waste  the  hours 
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which  he  might  have  allotted  to  rest,  or  dis- 
posed of  in  a  more  rational  manner,  might,  in 
good  sooth,  have  puzzled  those  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  real  and  urgent  motives  that  made 
these  dusty  volumes,  and  the  visionary  specu- 
lations of  the  great  and  poetical  minds  which 
they  recorded,  of  paramount  importance  to 
him. 

He  had  never  yet  been  witness  to  any  of 
Catherine's  fits,  nor  even  to  the  exorcisms  by 
which  Father  Nicholas  and  Father  Cadieres, 
Monsieur  Gondalbert,  and  others,  succeeded  in 
calming  them.  Neither  had  he  any  opportu- 
nity of  private  conversation  with  his  former 
mistress  since  her  departure  from  OUioules. 
Her  constant  state  of  suffering,  indeed,  had 
been  such  as  to  make  a  conference  far  from 
desirable.  Now,  in  pursuance  of  his  private 
plans,  he  resolved  upon  soliciting  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Prior  to  be  present  at  his  operations, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  upon  both  points; 
but  chance  anticipated  his  purpose. 

Midnight  had  tolled  from  all  the  churches  at 
Toulon,  when  my  father  issued  from  a  house 
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in  the  suburbs,  where  he  had  been  detained  at 
supper  with  some  of  his  colleagues  until  that 
hour.  In  order  to  reach  his  lodgings,  which  lay 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  town,  he  had 
to  traverse,  together  with  many  another,  the 
long  street  in  which  the  Cadieres'  house  was 
situate. 

On  many  accounts  unwilling  to  remain  out  so 
late,  he  was  hurrying  along  at  no  moderate  pace, 
when,  as  he  passed  Catherine's  abode,  his  eye  was 
accidentally  arrested  by  many  lights  in  the  win- 
dows moving  to  and  fro.  This,  at  an  hour  when  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  suppose  so  quiet  an 
establishment  buried  in  the  deepest  repose,  sur- 
prised him  not  a  little.  He  paused  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance ;  and 
had  not  stood  many  minutes,  when  stifled 
screams  reached  his  ear.  The  next  instant  the 
door  flew  open,  and  a  maid,  breathless  with 
excitement,  rushed  from  it  in  the  direction 
where  he  stood.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  arm. 

"  Jesus  Maria,  don't  stop  me !"   exclaimed 
the  agitated  woman ;   "  my  young  mistress  is 
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dying — the  devil  is  killing  her !"  and  with  these 
words  breaking  from  him,  she  darted  down  the 
street  with  a  velocity  which,  had  he  been  so 
disposed,  would  have  rendered  it  difficult  for 
him  to  overtake  her. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  uncertain  how  to  pro- 
ceed. Again  suppressed  groans  reached  his  ear. 
The  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  Father 
Girard  might  have  attempted  to  silence  his  vic- 
tim for  ever.  The  door  was  yet  ajar — the  next 
instant  he  found  himself  in  Catherine's  chamber, 
scarcely  knowing  how  he  had  come  there,  or 
how  to  act  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment.  She 
lay  extended  lifeless,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  floor, 
full  dressed,  as  if  for  a  party ;  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  family,  roused  from  slumber  by  her  cries,  had 
rushed  to  her  assistance  in  all  the  varieties  of 
deshabille.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened; but,  accustomed  to  the  recurrence  of 
similar  periodical  attacks,  this  paroxysm  was 
unanimously  recognised  as  one  of  them,  only 
more  violent  than  ordinary. 

It  had  been  her  brother,  the  Dominican's,  first 
care  to  send  for  the  reverend  father  under  whose 
d2 
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direction  she  was  then  placed ;  but  the  mother, 
still  more  anxious  for  the  body's  weal  than  that 
of  the  soul,  had  laid  her  secret  injunctions  on 
the  maid  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  phy- 
sician before  she  took  any  steps  towards  calling 
in  the  priest. 

It  was  a  painful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an 
almost  ludicrous  sight  to  behold  the  bystanders 
gazing,  in  mute  consternation,  at  the  poor  girl, 
without  offering  the  slightest  assistance :  Father 
Cadieres  with  his  right  hand  besprinkling  her 
plentifully  with  holy  water  from  the  end  of  a 
gigantic  govpilloyi,  whilst  with  the  left  he  held 
on  high  a  crucifix. 

My  father  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  the  poor  sufferer  on  a  couch, 
and  of  making  some  efforts  towards  restoring 
her.  His  suggestions  had  not  time  to  be  com- 
plied with,  however,  before  Catherine  began  to 
give  tokens  of  reviving ;  at  first  in  low  moans 
and  broken  murmurs,  which,  although  her  lips 
still  remained  firmly  closed,  gradually  became 
more  intelligible,  and  at  last  burst  forth  in  clear, 
audible,  even  sonorous  tones,  as  unlike  her  usual 
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low  and  toneless  voice,  as  though  the  sounds 
had  proceeded  from  another  person.  To  my 
father's  surprise,  she  recited  the  mass  in  Latin ; 
and  he  has  often  declared  no  priest  could 
have  done  it  with  greater  accuracy.  After  this 
she  seemed  much  troubled;  her  face  became 
flushed,  her  hands  felt  hot  and  feverish,  and 
her  temples  throbbed  violently,  though  she 
preserved  throughout  the  appearance  of  one 
plunged  in  the  deepest  sleep. 

The  weeping  mother  at  this  juncture  pointed 
out  to  the  witnesses  of  this  singular  scene  the 
strange  swelling  of  her  daughter's  throat,  which, 
increasing  every  moment,  really  grew  so  serious 
as  to  alarm  my  father,  who,  indignant  at  the 
inactivity  of  all  around — fearing,  too,  lest  the 
maid  should  have  neglected  the  wisest  part  of 
her  errand — flew  to  a  neighbouring  doctor  for 
assistance. 

When  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the  me- 
dical man,  in  whose  good  sense  and  high  prin- 
ciples he  knew  the  greatest  confidence  might 
be  reposed,  he  found  the  bed  of  the  sufferer 
surrounded  by  priests,  and  many  other  persons. 
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whom  chance  or  curiosity  had  brought  together. 
Sensitively  alive  to  the  importance  of  secresy  on 
every  point  connected  vrith  Catherine's  infirmi- 
ties, he  seriously  remonstrated  with  her  friends 
on  the  unnecessary  exposure  thus  incurred ;  but 
the  Prior  would  hear  of  no  interruption  what- 
ever to  the  work  of  exorcism  on  which  he  was 
engaged. 

The  responses  of  Catherine  to  his  various 
questions,  touching  different  points  of  faith, 
were  very  remarkable,  being  delivered  in  Latin, 
and  evincing  a  sceptical,  hardened  spirit,  erring 
from  a  false  philosophy :  anything  but  such  as 
could  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the  mind  of 
a  young  girl  so  little  conversant  with  the  subtle- 
ties of  theology  or  any  abstruse  argument. 

The  physician  examined,  with  curiosity  and 
wonder,  the  symptoms  of  a  malady  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  purely  nervous,  although  he 
confessed  that,  during  the  long  course  of  his 
practice,  one  of  a  similar  nature  had  never  come 
within  his  notice.  The  priests,  still  insisting 
that  it  was  one  of  a  spiritual  nature,  continued 
strenuously  their  exorcisms;  whilst  those  who 
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could  in  no  manner  account  for  the  moral  phe- 
nomenon thus  developed  to  their  astonished 
senses,  were  no  less  awed  than  amazed. 

**  After  all,"  my  father  ventured  to  say  to  the 
Prior,  "  what  wonder,  if  she  speak  the  words 
which  Father  Girard  may  have  taught  her,  and 
entertain  such  sentiments  as  he  may  have  in- 
spired ?  This  is  a  sort  of  sorcery  which  all  men 
think  lawful,  and  find  it  easy  enough  to  practise." 

"  Nay,"  said  Father  Nicholas ;  "  but  you  will 
hear  herself  confess  to  her  diabolic  possession, 
and  even  name  the  fiend." 

Having  fi^amed  the  question,  he  was  answered, 
in  a  distinct  voice,  by  the  name  of  the  Jesuit  at 
full  length. 

"  You  hear !"  said  the  Prior,  triumphantly ; 
"  she  admits  it  herself." 

A  change  now  came  over  the  invalid,  that 
recalled  the  attention  of  all  present  from  the 
discussion  to  which  her  former  state  had  given 
rise.  Her  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsions 
so  violent,  that,  debilitated  as  she  was  from 
long  sufferings,  and  despite  her  fragility  of 
form,  the  strongest  men  in  the  room  held  her 
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down  with  difficulty.  Her  shrieks  were  so 
harrowing,  that  many  left  the  chamber,  unable 
to  bear  them,  whilst  they  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  others  from  the  street  and  neighbour- 
ing houses,  who,  thus  disagreeably  roused  from 
their  sleep,  conceived  they  had  a  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

The  little  apartment  was  soon  crowded  with 
strangers,  whose  presence  only  interfered  with 
immediate  assistance,  now  absolutely  necessary. 
My  father,  by  dint  of  incredible  exertions,  at 
length  succeeded  in  clearing  the  room ;  and 
Catherine  was  then  left  to  the  care  of  the 
females  of  the  establishment — those  truly  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  their  efforts  remaining 
in  the  little  parlour  below,  whilst  the  rest  sought 
their  homes  with  bosoms  full  of  mysterious 
feelings,  that  threatened  to  banish  slumber  from 
their  pillows. 

The  next  day,  the  reports  of  Mademoiselle 
Cadieres'  health  were  satisfactory,  and  my  father 
busied  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  morning  about 
his  own  affairs.  Before  returning  home  to  his 
early  dinner,  he  again  called,  and  heard  that 
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Catherine  had  just  been  seized  with   another 
terrible  fit,  which  she  had,  however,  declared 
would  be  her  last,  and  had  relapsed  into  a  quiet 
sleep.    Having  occasion  to  pay  several  visits  that 
afternoon,  my  father  ascertained,  to  his  regret, 
that  Catherine's  indisposition,  and  all  its  accom- 
panying incidents,  had  been  bruited  about,  and 
everywhere  formed  the  topic  of  conversation. 
He  resolved  to  return  that  evening,  and  again 
try  what  his  eloquence  could  do  by  way  of  ter- 
rifying the  Cadieres  into  his  plan  of  retiring, 
for  a  time  at  least,  from  Toulon;  for  he  fore- 
saw that,  even  if  they  could  command  sufficient 
prudence  to  keep  themselves  quiet,  others  would 
not  let  them. 

He  found  the  house  in  the  greatest  possible 
consternation.  The  bishop,  indignant  at  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  night,  had  that  very 
morning  interdicted  all  the  reverend  fathers 
who  had  figured  in  it.  This  step  seemed  the 
prelude  to  some  great  act  of  oppression ;  and  the 
whole  family,  unable  to  form  any  plan  to  meet, 
or  think  of  any  means  of  escaping  the  coming 
storm,  were  terrified  by  the  unexpected  blow. 
d3 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  Madame  Cadiercs,  on 
whose  weak  mind  the  Bishop's  indignation  had 
evidently  made  the  deepest  impression,  "  I  think, 
with  Monsieur  Chaudon,  that  we  ought  to  leave 
Toulon  for  a  while,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
letters  Eleonore  has  kindly  left  with  us  for  her 
friends  in  Paris.  I  am  thinking  of  starting  this 
very  night,  before  any  one  can  possibly  guess  at 
my  plan,  and  hinder  it.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  this,  Monsieur  Chaudon  T 

"  No,"  said  my  father,  earnestly ;  "  far  from 
it — it  is  now  too  late — you  must  not  go." 

"  And  why  not  T  inquired  the  whole  of  the 
party,  as  it  were  with  one  breath. 

"  Because,  after  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Bishop,  it  were  a  flight,  not  a  departure ;  and 
the  aspect  it  might  give  things  would  be  your 
ruin.  It  is  here  only,  in  the  midst  of  your 
friends  and  country  people,  of  those  before 
whose  eyes  all  these  transactions  have  been 
unfolded,  that  you  can  be  fairly  judged." 

*'  Judged !"  repeated  all  around,  in  dismay. 

"  Yes — -judged!  I  did  not  use  too  strong  a 
term,  as  you  will  but  too  soon  discover.     It  is 
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necessary,  therefore,  that  if  any  attack  be  me- 
ditated upon  you,  it  be  perpetrated  where  the 
gross  injustice  of  such  proceedings  may  be  ap- 
preciated, and  the  public  voice,  at  least,  be  raised 
in  your  favom'." 

"  At  any  rate,  our  departure  must  be  deferred, 
until  Catherine's  perfect  recovery,"  said  Madame 
Cadieres'  daughter-in-law,  gently.  "  Ever  since 
that  last  attack,  she  has  been  plunged  in  a  le- 
thargy that  would  be  alarming  to  behold,  had 
she  not,  whilst  the  fit  was  upon  her,  foretold 
this  change.  She  particularly  dwelt  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  permitting  her  long  sleep  to  remain 
undisturbed;  for  she  would  awake,  she  said, 
not  only  refreshed  and  strengthened,  but,  from 
that  time  forth,  the  devil  would  have  no  more 
power  over  her." 

"  Then,  be  heedful  that  you  do  not  arouse 
her,"  said  my  father,  earnestly ;  "  for  she  will 
need  all  her  energy  to  encounter  the  Lord 
Bishop's  next  visit." 

It  was  evident  that  this  counsel  sounded  any- 
thing but  consoling  in  the  ears  of  the  timid 
listeners.    Still  he  persevered  in  his  painful  task 
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of  preparing  them  for  the  events  which  he  saw 
impending  over  them;  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  bade  them  keep  up  their  courage,  and  rely 
on  him  throughout,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty. 

"  Whether  I  can  best  assist  you  with  my 
counsel,  my  pen,  or  my  credit,  events  only  can 
determine ;  but  in  all  cases,  depend  upon  me — 
I  shall  prove  myself  what  I  have  ever  been,  a 
stanch  and  unalienable  friend." 

Leaving  them  to  ruminate  on  the  purport  of 
these  parting  words,  my  father  left  them,  anx- 
ious in  his  turn  to  prepare  for,  and  if  possible, 
to  scent  out,  the  turn  that  affairs  were  likely  to 
take. 

The  morrow,  however,  brought  but  too  ample 
confirmation  of  his  worst  fears.  Although  every- 
thing was  tranquil  enough  in  appearance,  the 
whole  town  was,  in  fact,  agitated  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Lord  Bishop  was  about  to  pur* 
sue  the  Cadieres  family,  in  a  suit  for  conspiracy 
and  defamation  against  Father  Girard,  the 
Jesuit. 

This  news  was  the  more  startling,  that  it  was 
well  known  throughout  all  coteries  and  classes  that 
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Catherine  was  no  more  of  an  impostor  than  any 
of  the  other  young  females  who  had  come  within 
the  fangs  of  the  wily  priest ;  that  all  had  been 
alike  seduced  from  the  path  of  innocence  and 
honour,  many  of  whom  were  even  more  unfor- 
tunate in  the  consequences  of  their  fault  than 
poor  Catherine.  All  these  were  facts  too  well 
established  to  be  disputed ;  and  public  opinion 
altogether  flowed  in  her  favour.  :,  ';  ,'' 

Many  persons  of  note  and  distinction,  on 
whom  my  father  called,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
listing them  in  favour  of  his  client,  had  already, 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  through  their 
friends,  taken  the  measures  he  would  have  re- 
commended, and  others  cheerfully  promised  to 
enter  into  his  views.  In  fact,  all  the  higher 
classes  dreaded  the  scandal  of  a  prosecution, 
the  issue  of  which,  turn  as  it  would,  was  calcu- 
lated to  reflect  no  credit  on  the  church;  and 
looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  its  but  too 
probable  tragical  termination. 

If,  however,  the  perturbation  was  unparal- 
leled among  the  privileged  classes,  indignation 
was  at  its  height  in  the  lower.    My  father's  own 
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heart  was  heavy  and  oppressed;  but  though 
aware  of  the  fearful  odds  to  be  encountered,  he 
prepared  to  buckle  on  his  armour  of  proof,  soli- 
loquizing, as  he  figured  to  himself  all  that  might 
ensue : — "  My  motto  must  be,  like  that  of  our 
ancient  preux — sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  And 
am  I  not  about  to  wield  a  lance  in  favour  of 
virtue  and  oppressed  beauty?  They  say,  the  days 
of  chivalry  are  gone  by,  and  with  them  all  the 
ennobling  self-devotion  of  manhood  towards  the 
fairer,  the  weaker  sex.  Maybe,  that  with  them 
is  departed  the  glow  of  patrician  virtue ;  at  least, 
one  is  fain  to  think  so,  when  contemplating  the 
mean,  degrading  profligacy  into  which,  under 
late  reigns,  our  nobility  has  plunged,  and  how 
they  have  sullied  the  emblems  of  honour  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  ancestry,  whose  heroic 
exploits  are  obliterated  by  the  deeds  of  their 
descendants,  and  whose  blood,  spilt  on  the 
battle-field  for  the  sons  of  France,  has  been 
long  since  washed  away  by  the  tears  and  the 
shame  of  her  daughters !  Yes — the  patricians 
have  lost  their  manhood,  their  high  daring, 
their  chivalric  honour,  in  the  midst  of  shameful 
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pleasures,  weakened  Sybarites  that '  they  are  ! 
Let  the  loud  blast  of  danger  be  heard,  and  they 
are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  nor 
would  they  know  how  to  defend  the  home  they 
have  ceased  to  love,  the  country  they  no  longer 
illustrate  by  their  virtue.  But  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  on  whose  dark  canvas  the  golden  light 
of  chivalry  stood  conspicuous,  have  succeeded 
those  days  of  calmer,  steadier  light,  when  moral 
courage  is  a  man's  best  shield;  and  thought, 
written  or  spoken,  escaping  the  student's  pen 
or  the  orator's  lips,  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
man  can  wield.  Now,  it  is  the  author's  task  to 
reveal  to  the  country  at  large  the  abuses  that 
claim  redress — that  of  the  lawyer  to  raise  his 
voice  against  individual  oppression.  The  lance 
and  the  sword  are  now  remitted  to  us  of  the 
middle  classes ;  let  the  world,  then,  see  that  we 
are  not  deficient  in  courage,  and  can  stand  to 
our  arms." 

These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  thoughts 
that  fired  my  father's  imagination,  though 
justice,  doubtless,  and  remembrance  of  the  past, 
was  the  strong  stimulus  that  induced  him  to 
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embrace  Catherine's  cause  as  his  own.  But  let 
me  enlighten  you  on  a  subject  on  which  you 
might  easily  be  misled  by  my  admissions.  My 
father,  though  an  ardent,  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  possibility  of  gradual  reform  and  im- 
provement, was  no  friend  to  political  convul- 
sions. He  never  considered,  noble-minded  and 
liberal  as  he  was  on  all  points,  how  personal 
interests  and  interests  of  caste  could  interfere 
with  the  natural  development  of  those  germs 
of  good,  and  bring  on  a  fearful  harvest  of  evil 
in  the  place  of  the  pleasant  fruits  that  might  be 
expected  to  spring  forth  to  rejoice  the  world. 

He  lived  to  admire  and  sympathise  with 
Mirabeau,  but  Robespierre  killed  him.  I  may 
well  say  so ;  that  man,  sir,  though  they  never 
met,  was  his  death.  As  for  me,  I  never  had  a 
political  or  a  moral  opinion  that  did  not  hinge 
upon  the  apophthegm,  so  forcibly  spoken  by  your 
own  immortal  Shakspeare — 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;" 

though  I  do  not  feel  myself,  like  Hamlet, — 
"  Born  to  set  it  right." 

My  father,  at  his  next  visit,  found  the  whole 
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family  assembled;  none  of  its  members  were 
missing,  not  even  Catherine.  A  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  her  personal  appearance,  for 
which  he  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  account. 
Something  of  other  days  seemed  to  have  re- 
tm:ned  to  her  brow  and  eye — the  former  was 
unruffled  as  of  yore,  the  latter  full  of  gentle 
meaning.  A  sad,  sweet  smile  played  on  her 
hps,  and,  though  paler,  thinner,  weaker  than  in 
her  palmy  days  of  beauty,  it  appeared  to  him 
all  of  a  sudden  as  if  the  Catherine  he  had  once 
loved  again  stood  before  him. 

She  greeted  him  with  sisterly  frankness  and 
cordiality.  It  was  evident,  by  the  way  in  which 
she  spoke  of  his  approaching  union — of  Eleo- 
nore — that  she  was  unaware  or  unmindful,  he 
could  not  well  divine  which,  of  all  she  had 
previously  confessed  to  him  relative  to  her  own 
feelings.  She  spoke  on  every  subject  with  the 
easy,  unembarrassed  manner  of  by-gone  days ; 
no  trace  lingered  about  her  of  those  strange 
starts,  incoherencies,  and  absorptions,  which 
had  made  all  regular  intercourse  with  her  for  a 
length  of  time  impossible.     She  was  attentive, 
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collected,  calm,  and  perfectly  sensible  on  all 
points,  without  exhibiting  greater  or  less  per- 
spicuity than  might  have  been  expected  from 
any  young  person  so  situated.  My  father  was 
amazed,  but  turned  immediately  this  happy 
mood  to  account,  by  laying  before  her  all  the 
reasons  he  could  command  for  urging  her  mother 
to  remain,  pointing  out  how  ruinous  would  be 
the  consequences  of  a  flight — for  a  departure 
under  such  circumstances  could  be  considered 
nothing  else.  She  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say 
with  a  composure  that  contrasted  most  happily 
with  the  agitation  of  her  relations.  When  he 
had  done,  she  replied,  with  a  look  of  quiet, 
meek  endurance  that  went  to  his  very  heart, — 

"  My  fate  in  this  world  is  sealed.  Monsieur 
Chaudon  ;  you  are  too  fair  to  deny  it ;  and  why 
should  any  one  think  it  kind  to  veil  such  a 
truth  from  me.  I  was  a  mere  child  when  I  first 
knew  you,  but  now  I  am  a  woman  in  feeling 
and  in  thought.  All  delusions,  of  whatever 
kind,  have  faded  from  my  mind.  The  inno- 
cent, happy  joys,  the  dreamy  hopes  that  once 
were  mine,  have  vanished  for  ever.     My  own 
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peace  of  mind  I  may — nay,  I  have  recovered  ; 
but  that  is  all  I  have  now  to  claim  on  earth. 
Had  I  been  the  only  one  injured  by  the  craft 
and  malignity  of  that — "  she  hesitated  and 
coloured  deeply, — "  Father  Girard,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  strong  effort,  "  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  bury  his  crimes  in  the  obhvion  I  would 
fain  court  for  myself.  Perhaps,  even,  had  he 
not  attacked  my  friends  and  protectors  so  ruth- 
lessly as  he  is  now  doing,  I  might  have  thought 
a  silent  forgiveness  most  beseeming  a  Christian. 
But  there  are  limits  even  to  endurance.  I  can- 
not permit  those  to  suffer  through  my  cowardice 
or  personal  scruples,  whose  only  fault  has 
been  credulity,  truthfulness,  and  above  all,  love 
for  me.  Since  he  seeks  to  brand  the  innocent 
with  disgrace,  I  will  let  the  world  know  the  truth, 
even  though  my  own  dishonour  be  the  penalty. 
Let  me  stand  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  disgraced — as  much  an  object  of  contempt, 
perhaps,  as  of  pity — I  shall  have  the  courage 
to  bear  it,  if  that  courage  can  save  others  from 
the  abyss  into  which  I  have  fallen.  My  resolve 
is  taken,  Monsieur  Chaudon,  and  nothing  can 
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shake  it.  If  questioned  legally — publicly,  be- 
fore assembled  thousands,  or  even  on  the  rack 
in  a  sohtary  dungeon,  as  is  not  unlikely,  I  will 
proclaim  the  whole  truth,  and  am  decided  to 
abide  by  it  even  unto  martyrdom,  if  such  be 
necessary." 

Catherine  delivered  herself  of  her  sentiments 
with  such  warmth  and  decision,  that  my  father, 
as  well  as  the  others,  contemplated  her  with 
surprise,  which,  in  his  breast  at  least,  soon  gave 
way  to  admiration.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
assuring  her  that  as  this  was  the  most  honour- 
able, so  it  was  the  safest  course  to  pursue.  She 
answered,  with  a  smile, — 

"  Whether  it  be  wisest,  it  is  doubtless  your 
province  to  determine.  Monsieur  Chaudon  ;  but 
my  resolution  rests  on  firmer  grounds  than  mere 
expediency.  I  will  stand  by  the  truth  for  the 
truth's  sake,  and  for  that  alone." 

"  But  should  your  friends  not  be  as  firm  as 
yourself,  and  as  faithful  to  the  polar  star  which 
you  have  chosen,"  said  my  father,  "then  are 
you  indeed  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  Could 
they  but  be  made  to  feel  the  importance   of 
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never   being   at   variance    with   you    on    any 
point " 

"It  matters  little,"  said  Catherine;  "even 
should  others  deny  me,  I  shall  be  true  to  myself. 
But  be  not  uneasy  about  me.  I  fear  nothing, 
nor  am  I  ashamed.  I  feel  strong  in  my  own 
innocence ;  it  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  I 
dare  yet  claim  such  an  attribute,  but  I  am 
innocent,  let  the  world  or  the  law  send  forth 
whatever  fiat  it  chooses  against  me." 

My  father  was  struck  with  the  unconscious 
loftiness  with  which  her  simplicity  and  rectitude 
of  purpose  invested  her,  and  confessed  to  his 
own  heart,  that  had  she  ever  been  such  as  she 
now  stood  before  him,  that  heart  had  never 
changed  allegiance.  But  his  was  not  a  mind  to 
yield  to  such  impressions.  What  he  now  wit- 
nessed he  conceived  to  be  an  additional  proof 
of  her  former  state  of  possession — the  moment 
that  this  strange,  mysterious  agency  had  been 
put  an  end  to,  Catherine  was  herself  again. 
Had  her  reason  been  unsettled  by  her  fanaticism, 
as  he  and  Eleonore  had  often  been  tempted  to 
imagine,  the  obscuring  mists  could  not  so  com- 
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pletely  have  rolled  away.  In  over-excited 
imaginations,  one  delusion  invariably  follows 
another,  and  calm,  sober  sense  has  scarcely  time 
to  reign  alone.  That  she  had  been  an  impostor 
at  any  period  of  her  history,  was  an  idea  which 
he  now  discarded  altogether  from  his  mind.  If, 
then,  this  state  but  lasted,  he  could  enter  on  the 
affair  with  a  sound  conscience  and  an  assured 
spirit ;  his  only  fear  was,  not  that  Catherine's 
high  resolve  would  fade  away,  but  that  her 
power  of  acting  up  to  it  would  fail  her — that 
she  would  again  grow  weak,  bewildered,  and 
pull  down,  in  an  evil  hour,  upon  her  devoted 
head,  the  whole  edifice  of  truth  she  was  so 
anxious  to  raise. 

He  inquired  into  the  steps  they  were  desirous 
of  taking ;  whether  they  were  disposed  merely 
to  remain  on  the  defensive,  or  if  they  were 
willing  that  he  should  repress,  perhaps  quell  the 
enemy  at  once  by  a  bold  attack. 

"  And  will  you  really  be  our  champion  in  the 
latter  case  ?"  demanded  Catherine,  with  a  look 
of  some  surprise,  but  more  pleasure. 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless  !"  put  in  the  mother, 
hastily,  aware  of  the   opening  her  daughter's 
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inconsiderate  words  afforded  my  father  of  slip- 
ping out  of  a  situation  certainly  anything  but 
pleasant;  for  the  good  lady  did  not  reflect,  that 
had  such  been  his  intention  he  would  not  have 
thrust  himself  into  it. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  my  father.  "  Although," 
he  added,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "if 
there  be  any  one  in  the  profession  whom  you 
would  associate  with  me — " 

This  was  declined,  and  that  upon  very  good 
grounds ;  for  there  was  perhaps  no  other  lawyer 
in  all  Toulon  whose  zeal  could  in  any  way  be 
relied  upon  in  so  unpromising  a  cause. 

Before  they  had  come  to  any  decision  about 
the  material  point — the  tack  on  which  it  were 
most  advisable  to  proceed,  Father  Nicholas 
stepped  into  the  apartment.  His  haughty  brow 
and  curling  Hp  sufficiently  attested  with  how 
little  of  canonical  meekness  he  bore  the  un- 
merited disgrace  that  had  befallen  him.  He 
greeted  my  father  warmly,  and  owned  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  saw  him  take  upon 
himself  the  arduous  task  of  pleader  in  a  cause 
in  which  he  himself  was  implicated. 

Nothing  could  be   more  gratifying  to   the 
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vanity  of  the  young  lawyer  than  this  confidence 
reposed  in  his  powers  by  one  so  capable  of 
appreciating  them,  on  an  occasion,  too,  so  all- 
important  to  the  Prior,  involving,  indeed,  not 
only  his  own,  but  the  reputation  of  his  Order. 
The  assurance  of  Father  Nicholas  that  he  had 
been  to  his  lodgings  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  his  assistance,  was  already  like  a  fore- 
taste of  triumph.  There  was  a  resolution,  too, 
that  increased  his  own,  in  the  calm  look  and 
firm  air  of  Catherine ;  and  only  when  gazing 
on  her  terrified,  unhappy  mother,  and  on 
her  timid,  hesitating  brothers,  did  he  feel  that 
his  hopes  of  success  had  been  too  hastily  en- 
couraged. 

When  he  communicated  to  Father  Nicholas 
his  plan  of  meeting  the  attack  of  the  Jesuit 
with  one  as  formidable — his  denunciation  to  the 
Bishop  and  the  clergy  of  Mademoiselle  Ca- 
dieres,  her  brothers,  and  new  director,  as  impos- 
tors and  calumniators,  with  the  bold  accusation 
before  the  justice  of  the  land,  of  magic  and  se- 
duction, two  crimes  than  which,  for  a  man  in 
his  situation,  no  worse  could  be  committed — his 
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auditor  was  at  first  somewhat  startled  at  the  idea 
of  a  trial  of  such  import,  with  all  its  awful  array 
of  publicity.  The  Cadieres  were  perfectly 
aghast,  with  the  exception  of  Catherine,  who 
quietly  assented  to  the  charge  by  a  mute  incli- 
nation of  her  head.  But  when  my  father  pro- 
ceeded to  prove,  by  very  logical  conclusions, 
that  the  choice  lay  between  private  and  public 
persecution,  and  that  the  latter  was  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution  than  the  former,  all  were  con- 
vinced. As  for  Father  Nicholas,  the  moment 
it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  action  would 
bring  the  Jesuits  and  Carmelites  into  a  fair, 
open  field,  clear  of  the  ambushes  from  behind 
which  they  occasionally  pounced  upon  each 
other,  he  viewed  the  affair  much  in  the  light  of 
a  battle,  where  victory  or  defeat  would  at  once 
decide  all  dispute  between  the  contending  parties. 
He  was,  indeed,  far  more  sanguine  of  success 
than  my  father.  At  any  rate,  his  good  name 
depended  upon  matters  being  set  in  a  proper 
light. 

"  And  will  you,  my  poor  child,  have  courage 
for  such  a  trial  ?"  said  the  mother,  tears  stream- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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ing  down  her  cheeks  as  she  strained  Catherine 
to  her  bosom.  "  Will  you  be  equal  to  it  ?  I 
feel  that  I  would  willingly  consent  to  die  this 
very  hour  rather  than  hear  your  shame  revealed 
— revealed  to  a  cold,  cruel  world,  who  will, 
perchance,  think  you  guilty  I" 

"  The  world  can  neither  dismay  nor  shame 
me,"  was  the  calm  reply ;  "  my  conscience  will 
be  my  strength ;  and  when  I  dare  again  to 
approach  the  Lord's  table,  shall  I  think  myself 
too  humbled  to  stand  before  the  children  of 
men?" 

The  scruples  of  the  Cadieres  were  not  easily 
overruled  ;  but  soon  all  their  hesitation  was  dis- 
pelled by  an  incident  as  alarming  as  it  was 
unexpected. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  foregoing 
interview,  my  father,  wishing  to  collect  some 
further  evidence,  had  called  rather  early  upon 
his  client,  and  the  whole  family  were  in  earnest 
conversation,  when  their  attention  became  roused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  house  door.  My 
father  stepped  to  the  window ;  and  his  accus- 
tomed eye  immediately  recognised  the   myr- 
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midons  of  justice,  who,  upon  their  admittance, 
formally  claimed  Catherine  as  their  prisoner. 
Her  mother's  heart  seemed  about  to  break  when 
she  beheld  her  child  in  the  hands  of  these  low, 
untutored  wretches,  about  to  be  dragged  along 
to  a  dismal,  solitary  dungeon,  from  whence  she 
might,  perhaps,  never  return.  But  Catherine's 
fortitude  never  deserted  her  even  for  an 
instant. 

"  God  will  be  with  me  there,  as  much  as 
when  I  was  sheltered  in  your  loving  arms,  my 
mother,  in  the  days  of  happy  childhood.  I 
shall  not  be  alone  even  there ;  comfort  and 
counsel  will  come  to  me  from  above,  and  support 
my  weakness. — May  He  who  makes  my  heart 
so  strong  dry  up  your  tears." 

Deeply  moved  by  this  appeal  to  the  strongest 
feeling  of  her  nature — a  sincere  though  misguided 
devotion,  the  mother  checked  her  convulsive 
sobs  as  she  imprinted  a  parting  kiss  on  her 
daughter's  fair  brow.  My  father  accompanied 
on  foot  the  chaise  in  which  Catherine  was  con- 
veyed to  the  prison,  and  only  parted  with  her  at 
the  threshold. 
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"  I  offer  no  earthly  consolations  to  one  so 
much  above  them  as  you  are,  Catherine,"  said 
he,  as  he  respectfully  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  "  Farewell ;  this  is  a  great — a  bitter  trial  to 
me,  if  not  to  you." 

"  Let  it  not  weigh  on  your  mind,  my  friend," 
she  answered,  with  a  responsive  pressure  of  the 
hand ;  "  be  my  fate  what  it  may,  remember  I  am 
ready  to  meet  it." 

The  rough,  rude  men  who  had  her  in  charge 
could  not  suppress  a  natural  emotion  of  pity 
and  respect  at  the  sight  of  so  much  resignation 
in  one  so  lovely  and  so  young  ;  and  the  sacred, 
mysterious  halo  still  lingering  around  her,  from 
the  fame  of  her  former  saintship,  added  to  this 
feeling  a  slight  touch  of  awe.  My  father 
watched  her  movements  until  the  last  fold  of 
her.  garment  swept  past  the  massive  iron  gate  ; 
he  then  returned  home  with  a  heavier  heart 
than  he  had  borne  in  his  bosom  for  many  a 
weary  day. 

It  had  probably  been  the  hope  of  the  Jesuits 
that  the  active,  decided  measures  they  thus 
adopted,  and  above  all  the  favour  of  the  Bishop, 
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whom  they  had  adroitly  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  to  their  side,  would  strike  dismay  into  the 
bosom  of  the  unprotected  being  whose  reve- 
lations might  prove  so  disagreeable  to  them — 
(these  they  imagined  to  have  smothered  in  the 
bud) — that  Mademoiselle  Cadieres,  as  well  as 
Mademoiselle  Langieres,  and  so  many  other 
votaries  of  Father  Girard,  would  be  frightened 
into  a  salutary  silence.  Great,  therefore,  was 
their  surprise,  and  no  less  their  indignation,  at 
the  new  turn  which  the  fearlessness  of  Catherine 
gave  to  the  whole  affair.  Now  it  was  theirs  to 
tremble ;  and  although  in  public  they  put  on  a 
bold  front,  in  private,  as  my  father  had  occasion 
to  ascertain,  they  brooded  over  the  matter  in  no 
very  enviable  state  of  mind. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
study,  rapt  in  thought,  his  papers  and  notes 
strewn  about  him,  the  door  of  his  apartment 
was  suddenly  opened,  and,  unannounced  even 
by  the  usual  tap,  Father  Sabatier  the  Jesuit 
stood  before  him. 

My  father  knew  this  man  only  by  rcp«)rt ; 
and  the  decidedly  hostile  part  which  he   had 
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taken  against  Catherine  had  certainly  not  in- 
spired him  either  with  respect  or  sympathy. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  real  aim  of  this  un- 
ceremonious visit,  and  was  disposed  to  consider 
it  in  any  light  but  that  of  an  honour ;  still  the 
conventional  respect  due  to  the  monastic  habit 
did  not  admit  of  any  manifestation  of  his  feelings, 
and  it  was  in  vain  for  him,  as  he  received  his 
self-imposed  visitor  with  due  formality,  to  extract 
from  his  looks  any  clue  to  his  object.  There 
was  neither  menace  to  be  read  on  the  brow, 
flattery  in  the  smile,  nor  yet  promise  in  the  eye ; 
his  astucious  countenance  bore  no  definite  ex- 
pression whatever,  beyond  that  of  habitual 
cunning.  There  was  besides,  perhaps,  something 
sinister  about  the  pent  brow,  somewhat  of  in- 
stinctive cruelty  in  the  lines  of  the  thin,  blanched 
mouth;  but  these  were  parts  of  the  natural 
conformation  of  the  face,  and  at  best  betrayed 
but  the  general  character.  My  father  saw,  at  a 
glance,  how  important  it  was  to  be  strictly  on  his 
guard  during  the  interview  about  to  take  place ; 
and  summoning  all  his  acquired  coolness  and 
self-possession — for  I  have  already  told  you  that, 
like  most  men  of  great  abilities,  he  was  full  of 
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ardour,  aiid  like  all  men  of  strict  honour,  very 
candid, — he  prepared  to  stand  on  the  defensive ; 
leaving  the  enemy  to  unmask  his  weak  points 
one  by  one,  if  such  a  result  were  possible. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  Father  Sabatier,  after  the 
first  awkward  moment  had  passed  in  mutual 
silence,  "at  the  request  of  my  Lord  Bishop, 
who  has  condescended  to  express  much  regret 
on  being  informed  that  a  young  man  of  so  much 
promise  is  about  to  embrace  a  cause  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  so  destructive  to  the  future  weal  of  its 
children.  These  were  his  lordship's  own,  kind 
expressions,  which  it  was  his  particular  request 
that  I  should  repeat  to  you,  in  whom  he  appears 
to  take  a  lively  interest,  which  ought,  I  think,  to 
gratify  your  feelings  in  the  highest  degree." 

My  father  bowed  a  respectful  but  silent 
acquiescence  ;  but  seeing  that  the  Jesuit  paused, 
as  if  decided  to  extract  a  direct  answer,  he 
muttered  some  few  commonplaces  by  way  of 
thanks  for  the  Bishop's  kindness  in  remembering 
him,  especially  as  he  had  had  so  few  opportuni- 
ties of  recommending  himself  to  his  notice. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remind  you. 
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that  Upon  the  sohtary  occasion '  afforded  my 
father  of  acquiring  his  lordship's  favour,  he  had 
deserved  and  obtained  it  in  a  signal  manner, 
quite  as  much  in  reference  to  the  family  ar- 
rangements which  the  Bishop  was  desirous  of 
effecting,  as  with  regard  to  the  Saint  of  01- 
lioules — a  service,  doubtless,  become  somewhat 
problematical  by  the  force  of  subsequent  events; 
but  still  the  former  claim  remained  good. 
Now  my  father,  as  most  young  and  inex- 
perienced men  in  his  situation  would  have 
done,  had  on  that  memorable  evening  conceived 
hopes  of  patronage,  which  he  understood  too 
well  his  position  in  life  not  to  appreciate ;  but 
he  had  found,  what  many  striving  youths  have 
found  before,  that  "  out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  great.  A  little 
reflection,  however,  not  only  consoled  him  for 
the  circumstance,  but  convinced  him  that  the 
safest,  even  should  it  not  be  the  swiftest  or  most 
brilliant  path  to  success,  is  that  which  one 
chalks  out  for  oneself  His  mind  had  also 
been  too  much  absorbed  by  other  matters  to 
dwell  long  on  the  neglect  of  the  Bishop,  and  he 
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now  felt — circumstances  compelling  him  to  take 
up  contrary  ground — that  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
fortunate  that  no  kind  passages  had  taken  place 
between  them,  which  would  have  greatly  tended 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  his  positionu  Fa- 
ther Sabatier  had  become  possessed  of  the 
details  of  that  one  meeting  through  the  Bishop, 
who  remembered  my  father  well  enough  the 
moment  he  was  thus  forcibly  brought  back  to 
his  notice,  and  his  wily  adviser  had  formed  his 
own  plans  accordingly. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Chaudon,"  continued  the 
Jesuit,  with  the  same  cold  unconcern  of  man- 
ner with  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject, 
"  the  Bishop  is  much  struck  with  your  abilities, 
and  the  propriety  and  modesty  of  your  deport- 
ment; he  has,  indeed,  conceived  so  good  an 
opinion  in  your  favour,  that  he  cannot  help 
thinking  you,  although  misled  at  present  by 
false  statements  and  erroneous  conceptions, 
formed  to  be  an  ornament  to  society ;  and  he 
feels  that  an  effort  is  due  on  his  part  to  turn 
you  away  from  the  unadvised,  dangerous,  and, 
above  all,  discreditable  course  you  are  about  to 

E  3 
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pursue.  He  wishes  to  hold  out  a  saving  hand 
to  you,  and  I  am  here  at  his  express  desire 
to  persuade  you — to  open  your  eyes.  This, 
sir,  is  my  mission ;  but  before  I  enter  upon  it 
with  all  the  zeal  and  charity  which  my  pro- 
fession and  the  Bishop's  desire  make  a  duty,  it 
is  no  less  due  to  myself  to  ascertain  how  great 
may  be  my  chance  of  success  or  even  of  being 
hearkened  to." 

My  father  had  not  allowed  a  muscle  to  stir 
during  the  reverend  father's  prologue — he  even 
listened  to  it  with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest, 
most  respectful  attention.  "  This,"  thought  he, 
"  is  the  entree  en  scene — it  does  not  mean  much 
— there  is  nothing  in  it  to  compromise  the 
adverse  party.  I  must  be  content  with  not 
committing  myself,  for  I  cannot  expect  such 
weakness  on  his  part." 

"  I  will  listen  with  deference  to  anything 
you  may  have  to  state  on  the  part  of  our  good 
lord  the  Bishop,  as  well  as  to  any  argument  you 
may  think  proper  to  adduce,  reverend  father ; 
but  I  cannot  promise  to  be  convinced." 

"  Nor  persuaded  ?" 
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"  Nor  even  persuaded,"  said  he,  shaking  his 
head,  coldly. 

"  Do  you,  then,  reject  the  Bishop's  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  your  own  happiness  here- 
after?" 

"  I  can  but  regret  that  the  Bishop  does  not 
share  my  opinion  with  regard  to  this  strange 
case,  for  then  he  never  could  assert  that  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  innocent 
could  harm  me,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next." 

"  With  regard  to  the  consequences  of  your 
conduct,  so  far  as  your  worldly  interests  go, 
the  Bishop  does  not  make  himself  the  judge. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  loss  of 
reputation,  at  the  very  least,  is  the  necessary 
evil  that  must  attend  a  measure  such  as  that 
you  meditate.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  procure  you 
many  friends,  for,  thank  Heaven!  all  influential 
persons  are  faithful  to  the  church." 

*«  I  must  beg  to  interrupt  you,"  said  my 
father — "  I  do  not  see  that  the  unmasking  of  a 
villain,  even  though  he  has  assumed  the  guise 
of  holiness,   is   rendering   the   church   a   bad 
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service.  I  can  no  more  view  the  matter  in 
that  light  than  I  could  consider  it  a  crime  to 
warn  my  king  of  a  favourite's  treachery,  had 
I  chanced  to  discover  it,  or  an  unsuspecting 
master,  of  the  vices  and  evil  designs  of  a  fair- 
spoken  but  deceitful  servant.  The  Bishop  has 
himself  declared  Father  Girard  to  be  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,  which  he  would  expel  from 
his  flock.  I  am  but  the  faithful  hound  who 
helps,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  good  shep- 
herd to  effect  his  purpose." 

"  The  Lord  Bishop  never  spoke  such  words," 
answered  Father  Sabatier,  with  forced  com- 
posure ;  but  an  anger  spot  crimsoned  either 
cheek,  and  the  upper  lip  slightly  quivered. 
"  These  are  but  the  devices  of  wretched  im- 
postors to  mislead  those  who  are — "  he  paused, 
as  if  to  seek  a  more  appropriate  w-ord  than  that 
which  rose  to  his  lips — "  who  are,"  he  resumed, 
with  some  effort,  "  good  enough  to  trust  them. 
I  assure  you.  Monsieur  Chaudon,  the  Bishop 
may  have  been — nay,  doubtless  was  at  first — a 
little  imposed  upon  by  the  comedy  got  up,  I 
doubt  not,  for  his  especial  benefit ;  but  a  yery 
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little  reflection  has  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  his  heart.  He  now  sees 
the  whole  affair  in  its  true  colours,  and  will  act 
accordingly." 

"  Ha  !"  ejaculated  my  father — "  and  pray 
how  will  that  be  ?" 

Artful  as  the  Jesuit  was  in  those  things  that 
came  within  his  competence,  he  did  not  see 
through  the  real  aim  of  this  simple  question, 
and  answered,  without  a  moment's  considera- 
tion— 

"  By  drawing  up  a  memorial  with  his  own 
hand  in  favour  of  Father  Girard.  So  public 
a  testimony  of  the  Bishop's  respect  for  our 
Order,  and  of  his  private  feelings  in  this  parti- 
cular matter,  will  not  be  without  its  weight 
with  the  court,  the  public,  and  even  the  wit- 
nesses. You  are  engaging  in  a  bad,  and,  what 
you  perhaps  may  consider  worse,  a  losing 
cause." 

My  father  was  glad  to  have  obtained  this 
timely  hint  of  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy. 
Weak  as  the  Bishop  was,  there  was  no  knowing 
to  what  lengths  he  might  go,  under  the  careful 
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management  of  such  a  person  as  Father  Sa- 
batier.  He  replied,  therefore,  in  a  manner, 
if  possible,  to  elicit  further  communication. 

'^  This  is  a  very  decided  measure,"  said  he, 
throwing  into  his  looks  as  much  concern  as 
he  could  well  assume — "very  strong  indeed; 
but  it  may  come  too  late  to  make  a  very  gene- 
ral impression.  Moreover — ''  he  paused,  as  if 
unwilHng  to  trust  what  more  he  could  have 
said  to  the  eager  ears  of  his  listener.  This,  too, 
took  effect. 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  our  care  that  the 
Bishop's  view  of  the  case  gets  pretty  well  blown 
about  beforehand,  so  that  the  vile  calumniators 
may  not  gain  time  to  choke  up  every  channel 
with  their  venomous  insinuations.  The  opinion 
of  our  worthy  prelate  will  carry  everything 
before  it." 

"  Opinion  is  but  opinion  after  all,"  said 
my  father,  with  a  shrug.  "  If  nothing  be 
added  to  that " 

"  You  must  be  sensible  that  those  who  side 
with  the  Bishop — with  the  church,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  friends,  and  treated  as  such.     This  is 
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but  fair,  Monsieur  Cliaudon,  and  will  be  pretty 
well  understood  when  the  Bishop  is  seen  so 
decidedly  on  our  side." 

This  was  speaking  in  a  general  and  vague 
acceptation;  my  father  would  willingly  have 
brought  the  enemy  to  closer  quarters. 

"  If,"  said  he,  after  another  pause,  during 
which,  although  not  looking  directly  at  him,  he 
felt  the  keen  eye  of  Father  Sabatier  scruti- 
nizing every  feature  of  his  countenance — "  if  I 
but  knew  exactly  what  my  Lord  Bishop  desires 
— what  he  would  have,  that  is,  of  me  especially 
— in  short,  situated  as  I  am,  what  would  he 
have  me  do  ?  To  recede  were  cowardly,  and 
likely  to  do  me  as  much  injury  as  advancing 
boldly  on  the  open  course." 

"  The  Bishop  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the 
matter  were  properly  represented  to  him,  con- 
trive your  being  removed  from  hence  in  a  way 
at  once  to  justify  your  withdrawing  from  the 
affair,  and  to  shew  others  that  the  friendship  of 
the  good  is  better,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  than  that  of  the  wicked." 

"  This  is  the  fair  side  of  the  question,  most 
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reverend  father—  what  were  the  reverse  of  the 
medal?" 

*'  Revenge  belongs  unto  God,  not  unto  man," 
said  the  monk,  with  a  somewhat  conventual 
droop  of  the  lid  and  sniffle  through  the  nose, 
whilst  he  mechanically  folded  his  arms  on  his 
narrow  chest,  and  screwed  up  the  corners  of 
his  mouth;  but  the  next  instant  all  conven- 
tuality  vanished,  and  the  Hashing  eye  of  the 
Jesuit  rested,  with  a  withering  glance,  upon  the 
young  lawyer. 

"  Nevertheless,  be  war}^.  Monsieur  Chaudon, 
how  you  offend  the  powerful — it  is  a  very  un- 
wise policy." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  being  explicit  with 
you,"  said  my  father — "  a  written  promise 
might  tempt  some  young  men — I  do  not  abso- 
lutely say  it  would  me.  A  threat  of  any  posi- 
tive nature  might  alarm — but,  my  dear  sir,  you 
must  think  me  very  youthful  indeed  to  imagine 
that  vague  and  mysterious  insinuations,  so 
vague  that  you  might  deny — nay,  perchance 
forget  them  hereafter,  can  influence  me  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.     Had  I  any  clear 
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proposal  before  my  eyes,  —  anything  tan- 
gible—" 

"  That  you  might  produce  it  to  the  court  by 
way  of  proving  bribery  or  intimidation,"  said 
the  Jesuit,  with  a  smile  de  caste,  which  is  un- 
translatable. "  No,  no,  Monsieur  Chaudon  ! 
You  are  yet  green  in  your  profession,  indeed,  to 
think  of  naming  such  a  thing.  Your  proposal 
at  once  unmasks  your  real  purposes." 

My  father  felt  the  justice  of  this  remark,  and 
that  he  was  not  yet  an  overmatch  for  his  wily 
antagonist;  but  he  had  obtained  some  useful 
information  already  as  to  the  enemy's  motions — 
more  he  would  not  be  able  to  extract,  now  that 
his  awkwardness  had  put  his  opponent  on  his 
guard.  He  much  regretted  the  false  move  he 
had  made,  but  saw  it  was  too  late  to  recover  it ; 
he  decided,  accordingly,  on  a  bolder  avowal  of 
his  principles. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  deny  my  youth  and  inex- 
perience, good  father,  but  this  is  precisely  what 
warms  me  towai'ds  a  just  cause,  and  permits  me 
to  overlook  the  dangers  I  may  incur  in  support- 
ing it." 
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"But  it  is  not  a  just  cause,"  said  Father 
Sabatier,  losing  patience,  whilst  all  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition  fostered  in  a  less  happy  country 
by  his  merciless  Order  lighted  up  his  eye  and 
darkened  every  feature.  "  It  is  a  vile,  un- 
worthy cause,  embraced  through  vile  and  un- 
worthy motives.  I  will  tell  you  your  motives, 
young  man ;  they  are  carnal  lust  and  worldly 
vanity.  The  impostor  is  pretty,  and  the  law- 
suit may  make  the  whole  of  France  ring  with 
your  name.     Den}^  this  if  you  dare." 

"Yes,  I  deny  both  positions,"  said  my  father, 
whose  own  southern  impetus  of  temper,  although 
generally  carefully  kept  under,  was  now  tho- 
roughly roused,  more  by  Father  Sabatier's 
manner  and  looks  than  by  his  words.  "  What 
you  advance  is  as  false  as  all  your  statements 
against  the  innocent  victim  whom  you  would 
even  deprive  of  the  means  of  self-defence. 
Now  let  me  in  turn  tell  you.  Father  Sabatier, 
the  motives  that  influence  you.  Nay,  interrupt 
me  not ! — here,  as  well  as  in  court,  I  wiU  be 
heard !  You  are  actuated  by  the  inflexible, 
unjust,   oppressive  rule  of  your  Order,  odious 
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alike  to  God  and  man,  which  bids  you  support 
every  criminal — ^justify  every  crime  that  ema- 
nates from  it.  Nay,"  he  continued,  as  the 
other  w^aved  his  hand,  indignantly,  to  command 
silence — "  Nay,  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity 
and  justice — abandon  the  cause  of  a  miscreant — 
let  his  own  Order,  by  rejecting  him  with  scorn 
from  its  bosom,  and  handing  him  over  to  the 
arm  of  secular  justice,  shew  their  sense  of  his 
guilt,  and  separate  it  from  their  own  innocence, 
as  our  Lord  will  divide  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
Let  all  men  say — *  Father  Girard  is  a  wretch 
whose  commimity  has  justly  been  the  first  to 
brand  him,' — and  that  one  act  of  honesty  will  do 
more  towards  rehabilitating  your  Order  in  the 
esteem  of  men  than  a  thousand  bulls.  Protect 
Father  Girard — shield  his  pitifulness  vdthin  the 
ample  folds  of  your  garment  of  might — and 
you  proclaim  at  once  to  France,  to  Europe  it- 
self, that  such  faults  as  his  are  venial  in  your 
eyes,  and  that  your  robe  sanctions  every  sin, 
however  deep  its  dye.  It  is  impolitic,  as  well 
as  cruel." 

During  this  burst  of  irrepressible  indigna- 
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tion,  although  he  made  many  fruitless  attempts 
to  check  it,  and  obviously  endured  it  with  the 
utmost  disgust,  the  Jesuit  gradually  regained 
his  own  composure.  He  now  answered,  with 
calm  severity — 

"  Are  you  wise  or  prudent,  young  man,  to 
utter  such  rank  heresy  in  the  presence  of  one 
invested  with  a  sacred  character  ?" 

"  What  I  have  said,"  answered  my  father, 
"  may  be  heresy  to  the  Jesuits,  but  cannot  be 
so  construed  against  my  faith  or  my  church. 
You  stand  yourself  accused  of  heresy ;  forget 
it  not,  reverend  father,  ere  you  fling  the  stone 
that  has  lighted  upon  your  own  head  at  that  of 
others." 

"  Envy  and  malignity  ever  pursue  the  godly  !" 
again  snuffled  the  Jesuit,  with  an  upturned  eye 
and  a  sigh  that  might  have  done  Tartuffe 
credit ;  "  but  we  are  not  without  power ;  though 
jealousy  may  seek  to  undermine  it ;  it  is  ours, 
and" — he  looked  steadfastly  at  my  father — 
"  although  we  use  it  with  discretion,  we  can 
wield  it  also  with  decision  when  needful." 

"  You  have  power — you  may  well  assert  a 
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fact,  reverend  sir,  which  none  can  deny — a 
power  which  would  fetter  alike  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
in  every  land  you  flourish  in :  and  you  are 
proud  as  powerful ;  but  the  Templars  were  once 
great  and  presumptuous — and  they  fell." 

"  When  the  Bishop  sent  me  here,  it  was  not 
to  expose  me  to  gross  insult  or  to  threats.  He 
thought,  mayhap,  that  his  name — the  title  of 
his  messenger — might  shield  me  from  such,  if 
not  my  ministry — my  years.  I  withdraw,  sir, 
in  sorrow;  but  chiefly  grieved  on  account  of 
the  pain  which  I  am  sure  my  report  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  fatherly  message  has  been 
received  will  give  his  lordship." 

Had  Father  Sabatier  acted  up  to  these  last 
words,  delivered  in  an  impressive,  dignified 
manner,  doubtless  my  father  would  have  had 
cause  for  regret,  on  many  accounts,  at  the 
lengths  to  which  passion  had  hurried  him,  and 
Father  Sabatier  might  have  enjoyed  a  complete 
triumph  over  his  inexperience  and  youthful 
sincerity.  But  the  wily  priest  turned  away 
only  for  a  second  ;  the  next  found  him  peering 
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anxiously  into  my  father's  countenance,  evi- 
dently mindful  how  to  turn  every  passing  shade 
to  advantage.  My  father  soon  perceived  his 
drift  by  the  way  his  apologies  were  received ; 
for  he  did  apologize,  not  for  the  sentiments  he 
had  expressed,  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  uttered.  He  frankly  owned  that 
he  had  spoken  with  a  freedom  which  would 
have  been  excusable  before  the  bar,  but  which 
was  inappropriate  when  addressed  to  a  visitor, 
especially  the  emissary  of  one  whom  he  was  in 
every  way  bound  to  honour.  His  frank  ad- 
mission was  received  with  an  apparent  show  of 
mild  forgiveness,  which  was  not  without  its 
effect;  but  the  very  next  words  of  the  Jesuit 
proved  that,  acting  up  to  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  in  his  seminary  of  the  sudden  and 
generous  revulsions  natural  to  the  youthful, 
which  so  often  lead  them  beyond  the  line  drawn 
by  prudence,  he  was  about  to  ascertain  how  far 
he  had  profited  by  his  experience  in  such 
matters;  at  least,  so  it  seemed,  when  he  said, 
in  dulcet  tones,  which,  far  from  allaying,  roused 
my  father's  suspicions — 
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"  The  next  step  in  order  to  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  repentance,  when  the  fault  is  once 
acknowledged,  is  to  repair  it.  In  your  case, 
Monsieur  Chaudon,  nothing  would  be  easier. 
I  do  not  say,  be  with  us ;  but  be  not  against 
us — remain  neuter.  Surely  such  forbearance 
would  please  my  Lord  Bishop  greatly,  and  spare 
him  the  mortification  of  hearing,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  enable  me  to  forget  alto- 
gether, the  unbecoming  heat  of  temper  into 
which  you  have  been  betrayed." 

'*  This  may  not  be,"  said  my  father ;  "  this 
may  not  be,  reverend  sir.  I  will  not  deceive 
you,  as,  indeed,  honesty  is  the  best  policy  after 
all" — he  said  this  with  marked  emphasis.  "  Not 
only  have  I  a  conviction  of  Father  Girard's 
guilt,  but  I  have  proofs  ;  so  that  my  conscience 
and  my  mind  are  equally  at  rest  on  the  subject." 

"  Delude  not  yourself  with  the  idea  that  you 
will  be  able  to  establish  such  proofs ;  when  the 
day  of  trial  comes  you  will  be  foiled,  indeed 
you  will.  I  know  you  reckon  much  on  the 
testimony  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Clare ;  but  you 
may  find  yourself  mistaken  as  to  its  weight, 
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wlten  opposed  to  my  Lord  Bishop's  clear  and 
candid  statements.  You  also  lay  much  stress 
on  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  inferior 
orders  against  us,  but  you  deceive  yourself 
singularly  if  you  believe  that  they  can  in  any 
way  support  you.  It  is  a  losing  cause,  and  you 
will  break  down  with  it,  Monsieur  Chaudon." 

"  I  must  abide  by  it,  and  do  my  best,  trusting 
the  rest  to  Providence." 

"Is  that,  then,  your  answer  to  the  Lord 
Bishop?" 

"It  is,"  said  my  father,  calmly;  "though  I 
hope  you  will  deign  to  couch*  it  in  the  most 
grateful  and  respectful  terms " 

"  Which  the  feelings  that  /  entertain  for  his 
lordship  may  enable  me  to  frame — is  it  not  so  ?" 

My  father  silently  assented;  for  he  was 
decided  not  to  moot  the  point  further  with  the 
Jesuit,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  lay  his 
views  before  the  Bishop  either  in  person,  if  he 
could  obtain  admittance,  or  by  means  of  a  me- 
morial of  his  own,  trusting  but  little  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  mediator  between  them. 

"  Well ;  he  will  be  sorry  to  hear  how  matters 
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Stand  with  you,  young  man,  though  of  course 
Monsieur  Thorame,  our  adviser,  will  be  per- 
fectly equal  to  the  approaching  struggle." 

My  father  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  troublesome 
visitor  move  to  depart,  and  bowed  him,  with 
every  mark  of  outward  reverence,  into  the 
street. 

"  And  so,"  said  the  Jesuit,  when  finally  about 
to  take  his  way  home ;  "  and  so  it  is  war  with 
the  church — you  have  decided  upon  it?" 

"  Not  with  the  church,  but  with  the  Jo " 

"  Our  Order,  you  would  say,"  muttered  the 
monk,  with  unconcealed  bitterness.  "  Our 
Order  will  have  cause  to  tremble,  indeed, 
before  such  an  opponent." 

"  The  Jesuit  Girard  is  the  only  person  who 
has  any  cause  for  apprehension  from  me,"  said 
my  father,  firmly ;  ^^  but,  certainly,  between 
myself  and  him  it  is  war  unto  death." 

Without  vouchsafing  another  word  to  the 
o])durate  young  man,  Father  Sabatier,  brimfiil 
of  ill-suppressed  rage,  directed  his  steps  forth- 
with towards  the  episcopal  palace,  where  doubt- 
less it  was  his  intention  to  let  it  ilow  over. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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"  After  all,"  was  my  father's  first  thought  on 
re-entering  the  little  chamber,  the  scene  of  the 
late  conflict,  "  every  stratagem  is  thought  fair 
in  war,  but  surely,  surely,  this  is  a  detestable 
association  that  owns  a  Father  Girard,  and 
sanctions  such  acts  as  his.  I  have,  however, 
shewn  myself  weak  and  hot-headed  enough 
to  shame  a  boy.  If  I  do  not  keep  my  temper 
better  at  the  bar  I  am  a  lost  man.  The  Bishop 
must  be  rightly  informed,  and  that  without  loss 
of  time,  or  matters  will  even  be  made  worse  by 
misrepresentation.  By  the  way,  for  all  the 
cleverness  he  may  think  himself  possessed  of. 
Father  Sabatier  has  given  me  many  a  clue 
worth  having,  and  it  will  be  my  fault  if  I  do 
not  turn  them  to  account." 

Indeed,  either  from  un wariness,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  from  unconsciousness  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  thus  afforded  the  adverse  party. 
Father  Sabatier  had  let  out  a  few  facts,  which 
it  much  imported  my  father  to  be  possessed  of, 
and  which,  as  he  had  no  facilities  of  ascertain- 
ing them  with  exactness,  had  already  puzzled 
him  not  a  little.    For  instance,  it  was  important 
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that  he  should  learn  the  name  of  the  advocate 
who  would  be  opposed  to  him,  that  he  might 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
peculiarities  of  that  person's  pleading,  and  know 
beforehand  whether  he  should  have  to  resist  an 
eloquence  directed  especially  towards  the  feel- 
ings, and  calculated  to  carry  them  along  with 
the  speaker,  or  whether  it  would  be  his  lot  to 
battle  it  out  with  a  close  arguer.  He  now 
knew  he  should  have  both  these  advantages 
to  compete  with,  in  one  of  great  talent  and 
long  experience  at  the  bar,  whose  overthrow 
would  be  a  great,  but  somewhat  doubtful 
achievement.  This  circumstance,  however,  far 
from  discouraging,  even  animated  my  father, 
whose  spirit  was  of  that  order  which  rather 
rises  against,  than  sinks  before  opposition.  He 
was  also  well  pleased  to  have  timely  notice  of 
the  Bishop's  memorial  and  certitude  on  a  point 
which  caused  him  no  slight  misgivings — namely, 
what  part  the  community  at  Ollioules  would  be 
disposed  to  assume  in  this  affair,  for  he  well 
knew  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  would  beset 
their  path.  Catherine  had,  it  is  true,  repeatedly 
f2 
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assured  him  that  the  worthy  sisters  were  good- 
ness itself,  and  that  the  Lady  Abbess  was  a 
highly  distinguished  person,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word;  that  she  and  the  principal  sisters 
had  been  entrusted  with  her  fearful  secret,  and 
had  themselves  seen  and  heard  many  things 
corroborative  of  her  own  statements.  Still  he 
doubted  their  unwillingness  to  appear  publicly, 
until  Father  Sabatier's  own  words  had  con- 
vinced him  of  Catherine's  reliance  on  these 
ladles'  honour  being  w^ell-founded. 

'*  I  must  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  to  what 
"their  evidence  w^ill  amount,"  was  his  next  re- 
flection. But  whilst  thus  summing  up  w^hat 
had  passed  in  the  late  agitating  interview^,  and 
laying  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction  that 
his  own  talents  must  be  anything  but  con- 
temptible to  have  caused  interference  from  such 
high  quarters — for  he  easily  traced  to  Father 
Sabatier  himself,  the  organ  of  his  order,  the 
measures  of  the  bishop — another  and  a  hast}^ 
tread  was  on  the  stair,  another  unceremonious 
turn  of  the  lock,  and  again  a  monk  interrupted 
his  solitary  musing.     But  Father  Nicholas  and 
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my  father  were,  on  many  points,  kindred  spi- 
rits ;  and  at  this  juncture  they  stood  in  a  pecu- 
liarly interesting  situation  towards  each  other. 

"  Father  Sabatier  has  been  here — for  what 
purpose  ?"  began  the  prior,  breathless  with 
eagerness. 

My  father  explained,  briefly,  the  substance 
of  that  person's  visit. 

"  Well,  it  greatly  relieves  my  mind  to  find 
you  as  watfihful  as  you  are  true,"  said  Father 
Nicholas.  "  You  are  yet  young,  my  son,  to 
figure  in,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important, 
extraordinary  trials  ever  brought  before  the 
French  bar." 

"  I  think  I  feel  equal  to  it,"  said  the  young 
advocate,  with  a  proud  smile. 

"  Pray  God  you  may,"  said  the  prior,  fer- 
vently; but,  perceiving  a  slight  cloud  pass 
across  his  friend's  face,  he  added,  hastily — 
"  and  I  beUeve  you  to  be  fully  competent  to 
all  we  may  hope  and  desire.  But  remember,  the 
task  is  no  light  one.  Come,  what  is,  in  plain 
terms,  your  plan  of  accusation  ?  What  are  the 
presumable  grounds  of  their  defence  ?" 
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"  Why,  as  I  have  already  hinted  to  you,  the 
counts  stand  thus,"  answered  my  father,  draw- 
ing forth  a  small  paper  from  among  the  many 
that  littered  his  table.  "  This  is  it : — First, 
seduction  —  motive,  his  unhallowed  passion; 
secondly,  magical  practices,  through  which 
alone  he  succeeded  in  perpetrating  his  crime; 
thirdly,  breach  of  trust,  abusing  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  sacred  character;  and, 
fourthly,  extension  of  his  threefold  offences  to 
all  those  of  his  penitents  whom  he  thought  worth 
his  while  to  pervert." 

"  I  thought  so — I  thought  so !"  exclaimed 
Father  Nicholas,  with  an  impatient  start.  "  You 
have  forgotten  the  worst,  the  most  essential,  the 
very  most  essential  part  of  the  accusation,  the 
perverseness  which  deserves  most  to  be  made 
an  example  of." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  inquired  my 
father. 

"  Quietism — quietism,  my  son ;  the  abomi- 
nable heresy  with  which  the  Jesuits  infect  the 
land.  Surely,  our  proofs  of  this  are  sufficiently 
abundant,  in  the  case  of  Father  Girard,  to  bring 
it  triumphantly  home  to  them." 
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"  You  are  right,"  said  my  father ;  "  nor  can 
this  important  point  be  overlooked.  But  I  have 
yet  a  heavy  task  before  me — the  collecting  of 
evidence.  I  need  a  clear,  distinct  statement  of 
all  that  has  passed  between  Catherine  and  the 
Jesuit  since  their  first  meeting.  Everything  I 
have  hitherto  heard  has  been  so  fragmentary 
and  disjointed,  as  to  make  the  case  very  diffi- 
cult of  clear  comprehension  in  its  details,  al- 
though I  am  pretty  familar  with  its  general 
outline." 

"  Mademoiselle  Cadieres  is  now  perfectly  re- 
covered," said  Father  Nicholas,  *'  and  able  to 
give  you  as  distinct  and  coherent  an  account 
as  you  may  desire.  I  myself,  and  the  Fathers 
Giraud  and  Gondalbert,  can  testify  in  what 
condition  we  found  the  penitents  of  Father 
Girard,  infected  all  alike  with  the  pernicious 
dogmas  of  Quietism.  The  respectable  physi- 
cians, who  have  declared  her  convulsions  and 
trances  unnatural  and  mysterious,  will  surely 
not  deny  their  own  words,  when  called  upon 
to  repeat  them  before  the  court.  The  sisters 
of  St.  Clare,  and  Mademoiselle  Cadieres'  maid, 
will  prove  sufficiently  his  gross  misconduct  with 
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regard  to  that  lady ;  and  his  other  votaries  can 
shew  in  what  manner  it  extended  to  them.  I 
think  this  is  all  clear  and  open  ground:  but  I  can- 
not imagine  what  can  be  alleged  in  the  Jesuit's 
favour,  beyond  that  unfounded,  ridiculous  plea 
of  calumny,  which  must  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  Not  so  easily  as  you  fancy,  reverend  father. 
We  must  expect  a  se^'cre  struggle,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  endure  much :  what  Father  Girard 
will  want  in  proofs  he  will  amply  make  up  in 
interest." 

*  The  prior,  clear-headed,  able  to  encompass 
at  a  glance  the  general  bearing  of  an  affair, 
and  yet  not  disdaining  to  enter  into  its  minutest 
details,  had  a  great  capacity  for  business ;  and 
my  father  found  it  no  disadvantage  to  claim  his 
attention  on  many  points  of  intricacy. 

The  lawsuit  soon  assumed  a  very  formidable 
aspect.  The  reverend  Fathers  Girard,  Nicho- 
las, and  (Jadieres,  whose  habit  had  for  some 
time  spared  them  the  mortification,  were  all 
prisoners  as  well  as  Catherine,  but  treated  with 
greater  leniency.  The  unfortunate  young  girl 
was  indeed  actually  debarred  from  communi- 
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cation  with  cany  human  being,  except  her  con- 
fessor and  legal  adviser ;  and  her  treatment,  in 
all  small  matters  connected  with  her  personal 
comfort,  was  harsh  even  unto  cruelty. 

My  father  attended  sedulously  upon  her, 
aware  that  she  had  no  other  source  of  worldly 
consolation,  and  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
the  smallest  tidings  of  her  family.  He  found, 
however,  that  she  needed  but  little  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  condolence.  She  was  miracu- 
lously supported,  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles, 
by  a  spirit  of  resignation,  and  a  lofty  trust  in 
Providence,  to  which  earthly  sympathy  could 
bring  no  additional  solace. 

At  this  period  of  her  agitated  existence,  she 
was  truly  sublime.  No  privations  dismayed 
her,  no  threats  intimidated,  no  insult  roused 
her  spirit;  it  lay  placid  like  a  limpid  lake, 
reflecting  nothing  but  the  tranquil  tints  of 
the  heaven  within.  Not  only  did  she  bear 
with  cheerfulness  the  miseries  of  her  situation, 
but,  what  is  stranger  still,  her  health,  so 
weak  and  shattered  when  under  the  shelter  of 
her  own  roof,  and  fostered  by  the  tenderest 
F  3 
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care,  daily  fortified  itself  under  eircumstances 
so  calculared  to  have  irretrievably  destroyed 
it. 

As  my  father  gazed  on  the  damp,  unwhole- 
some, dungeon-like  apartment,  in  which  she 
was  confined,  deprived  alike  of  fi-esh  air,  and 
light,  and  warmth,  whose  low  ceihng  and  dark 
rafters  seemed  to  weigh  with  even  pressure  on 
the  mind  and  on  the  lungs  of  those  doomed 
to  linger  beneath  its  heavy  canopy,  and  whose 
extremities  deepened  into  that  sort  of  gloom 
which  tends  vaguely  to  alarm  excitable  imagi- 
nations and  susceptible  nerves — as  he  gazed  on 
this  rude  abode,  from  which  every  even  the 
meanest  article  of  furniture  had  been  removed 
beyond  a  couple  of  wooden  stools,  a  small 
truckle-bed,  and  a  half  empty  box,  the  only 
accommodation  afforded  for  the  few  articles  of 
personal  apparel  she  had  been  permitted  to 
retain — and  as  he  felt,  even  in  the  delightful 
autumnal  air  of  Provence,  chilled  and  aguish 
during  his  long  conferences  there, — he  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  her  enemies  were  not 
without  hope  that  a  long  and  solitary  detention 
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in  a  place  like  this  would  break  her  spirits,  if 
not  actually  terminate  her  existence. 

What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  her 
poor  mother,  had  she  beheld  the  coarse,  scanty 
food,  the  cold  neglect,  the  total  absence  of  all 
comfort  to  which  her  beloved  child  was  re- 
duced— she,  for  whom  the  tender  parent  had 
thought  a  conventual  rule,  however  mild,  too 
severe !  Happily,  as  much  in  conformity  with 
Catherine's  especial  request  as  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  compassion,  he  carefully  kept 
these  afflicting  particulars  from  her  knowledge, 
and  cheered  her,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power, 
by  dwelling  with  unfeigned  admiration  upon 
the  heroic  courage  and  calmness  with  which 
her  daughter  bore  her  unjust  captivity. 

From  Catherine,  too,  he  anxiously  concealed 
the  extent  of  her  mother's  sufferings,  her  har- 
rowing regrets  for  the  past,  her  agonizing  ap- 
prehensions for  the  future.  He  did  not  even 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  circumstance 
that,  valuable  as  was  his  time  at  that  moment, 
he  devoted  those  hours  which,  out  of  respect 
for   his  health,   he    ought  to  have  allotted  to 
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repose,  to  the  difficult  and  fatiguing  task  of  in- 
fusing courage  into  one  who  had  none  at  her 
own  heart. 

Being  provided  with  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  Mademoiselle  Cadieres  now 
drew  up  a  statement  of  the  sad  transactions 
of  the  last  two  years,  which,  though  it  bore 
evidence,  in  its  negligence,  and,  in  many 
passages,  incorrectness  of  style,  to  the  very 
imperfect  education  received  at  that  time  by 
females  even  of  the  highest  respectability,  was 
still  remarkable  for  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
natural  eloquence  of  feeling. 

"  This  will  do,"  said  my  father,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  memorial,  "  though  there  seems  no 
small  confusion  as  to  dates ;  but  we  will  try  to 
set  that  right.  Now,  you  must  endeavour  to 
remember,  dear  Catherine,  something  of  the 
substance  of  those  letters  which  have  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Father  Girard,  since  the  originals 
have  been  so  shamefully  extracted  from  you." 

He  alluded  here  to  a  circumstance  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
wherewith   he   had   thought   to   confound   the 
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enemy.  Letters,  namely,  of  a  very  important 
nature — for  Catherine  had  repeatedly  assured 
him  that  they  contained  the  most  flagrant  con- 
firmation of  guilt,  and  bore  evidence  to  eccentric 
doctrines  on  points  of  faith— had  been  carefully 
withdrawn.  The  craft  of  the  Jesuit  had  been 
too  much  for  the  inexperience  of  the  young 
girl.  Immediately  upon  his  ceasing  to  be  her 
confessor,  he  had  sent  one  of  his  most  faithful 
female  adherents  to  claim  the  whole  of  his  cor- 
respondence from  the  unsuspecting  novice,  who 
suffered  it  to  pass  from  her  hands  without  the  least 
misgiving  or  surmise. 

My  father  had  long  since  been  apprised  of 
this  important  loss,  but  saw  no  means  of  repairing 
it,  except  by  noting  carefully  the  dates  and  sub- 
jects of  such  of  them  as  Catherine  should 
remember,  that  he  might  reclaim  them  in  due 
time  and  place. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  towards  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Clare,  for  from  among  its  simple  but 
just-minded  inmates  his  chief  witnesses  were  to 
be  drawn.  In  the  Lady  Abbess,  Madame 
d'Aubert,    and    in   Madame   de    L'Escot,   the 
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mistress  of  the  novices,  he  found  persons  whose 
education  and  abilities  were  by  no  means  inferior 
to  their  birth.  He  was  so  favourably  impressed 
with  all  he  saw  and  heard  in  this  house,  that  he 
sincerely  regretted  for  her  sake  that  Catherine 
had  ever  quitted  it.  True  it  is,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  sisterhood  were  not  persons  of 
so  much  merit  as  those  who  formed  its  head ; 
but  Catherine  herself  was  not  so  marked  by 
brilliant  parts,  as  to  feel  this  quiet,  inoffensive 
association  distasteful  to  her.  He  could,  indeed, 
scarcely  comprehend  her  repulsion  for  the 
monastic  life,  unless  he  attempted  to  account 
for  it  by  supposing  her  mind  too  distracted 
whilst  yet  under  the  malefices  of  Father  Girard, 
to  admit  of  repose,  even  in  so  well  regulated  an 
establishment. 

His  collection  of  witnesses  left  nothing  to 
desire  as  to  respectability  of  character,  and  for 
the  most  part,  as  to  social  position ;  and  his 
client's  frame  of  mind  was  everything  that  was 
satisfactory.  Even  her  brothers  bore  up  better 
than  he  could  have  expected.  They  endured 
their  confinement  with  extreme  patience,  and 
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seemed  perfectly  easy  in  their  consciences; 
having  determined  to  state  the  facts  simply  as 
they  had  occurred,  and  to  suffer  truth  to  take 
care  of  itself  My  father  placed  more  reliance 
on  their  veracity  than  a  mere  glance  at  their 
colourless,  unmarked  characters  would  have 
seemed  to  •warrant.  Their  very  intellectual  de- 
ficiencies were  the  best  guarantee  for  the  stead- 
fastness of  their  purpose.  Too  grossly  ignorant 
not  to  swallow  any  morsel  offered  to  their 
credulity,  their  firm  conviction  of  their  sister's 
spiritual  elevation,  and  of  her  suffering  for  the 
truth's  sake,  inspired  them  with  an  honest  bold- 
ness which  made  them  invaluable  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

But  whilst  my  father  was  thus  advancing  with 
some  confidence  and  more  energy  towards  the 
goal,  the  adverse  party  was  not  idle.  Everything 
that  money  and  intrigue  could  do,  had  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Jesuits  to  screen  Father  Girard, 
not  only  from  punishment,  but  even  from  con- 
viction. They  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  ; 
exhausting  at  once  their  credit  and  their 
treasur}^,  to  save  a  wretch  whom  it  would  have 
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been  wiser,  cheaper,  more  honest  to  have  left  to 
the  justice  of  his  countrymen.  The  most 
shameless  and  persevering  corruption  was  tried 
upon  the  witnesses.  Some,  whom  promises 
could  not  seduce,  were  intimidated  by  threats — 
anonymous  letters  were  dispatched  to  those  who 
could  not  be  openly  addressed  in  the  strains  in 
which  they  were  penned — in  short,  every  engine 
was  at  work  to  crush,  if  possible,  the  accusers 
along  with  the  accusation.  My  father  was 
himself  much  annoyed  by  these  mysterious 
missives,  and  by  the  advice  of  many  well-meaning 
though  timid  friends ;  but  neither  these  uncalled 
for  interferences,  nor  the  disapprobation  of  his 
family,  nor  the  ill-suppressed  displeasure  of  his 
future  bride — for  Eleonore,  superior  as  she  was 
to  the  common  herd,  was  a  woman  still,  and 
could  not  view  with  satisfaction  so  much  devotion 
on  her  lover's  part  to  any  other  than  herself — 
notliing  of  all  this  could  move  him  an  inch  from 
his  purpose.  He  must,  indeed,  have  taken 
shame  to  himself  had  he  even  entertained  the 
thought.  When  Catherine,  whom  they  had 
threatened  with  the  rack  and  the  faggot  if  she 
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persisted  in  her  vile  falsehoods — thus  the  Jesuits 
were  pleased  to  style  her  artless  admissions,  so 
unwelcome  and  disparaging  to  themselves — 
menaces,  which  she  well  knew  were  not  idle 
breath,  yet  remained  unshaken  in  her  high 
resolve  of  unmasking  vice  and  villany,  let  the 
consequences  of  her  bold  but  virtuous  deed  be 
what  they  might — when  a  young  and  tender 
maiden  could  nerve  herself  thus  to  bear  and  defy 
the  worst,  could  a  man  dare  to  recede  and  yet 
boast  of  his  manhood  ? 

In  the  meanwhile.  Father  Girard  in  his  con- 
finement offered  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
Father  Nicholas.  The  latter,  confident  of  ulti- 
mate success  and  of  having  right  on  his  side, 
bent  his  ardent,  eager  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  Quietism,  and  followed  it  with 
untiring  patience  from  its  first  source — a  schism 
in  the  Greek  church,  opposed  by  some  of  its 
members,  but  not  interdicted  by  its  patriarch — 
down  to  the  time  when,  brought  forward  by  a 
Jesuit  in  Rome,  the  too  celebrated  Molinos,  it 
drew  down  the  anathemas  of  the  Catholic 
church  even  upon  the  Pope  himself,  who,  ac- 
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cused  of  entertaining  this  loose  doctrine,  was 
called  to  account  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome. 
Father  Nicholas  pursued  the  subject  through 
pages  of  heavy  theological  treatises,  until  he 
plunged  into  the  very  marrow  of  the  disputes 
and  schisms  that  caused  such  dissensions  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  other  religious  orders 
in  France  at  that  moment.  His  clear,  forcible 
abridgments  of  this  abstruse  lore  was  not  with- 
out use  to  my  father,  who  in  this  manner  had 
much  severe  work  taken  off  his  hands. 

But  whilst  the  Carmelite  prior  was  thus 
whiling  away  the  monotony  of  confinement, 
Father  Girard  occupied  his  own  leisure  and 
that  of  the  public  with  all  the  grimaces  of  a 
hypocritical  sanctity.  He  feared  not  to  profane 
those  objects  which  he  ought  to  have  held  most 
sacred,  but  approached  the  Lord's  table  daily 
without  care  or  preparation,  as  unceremoniously 
as  he  would  have  sat  down  at  his  daily  board, 
vdth  less  of  respect  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  upon  the  hospitalities  of  our  neigh- 
bours. This  impiety  was  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  his  partisans,  though  of  course  viewed  with 
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disgust  by  the  right-thinking  and  truly  pious. 
As  to  his  confessions,  they  were  not  only  daily 
but  almost  hourly ;  but  whatever  gratification 
this  exercise  may  have  afforded  himself,  or 
however  much  it  might  edify  his  fellow- 
prisoners  and  his  adherents  at  large,  they  ap- 
peared of  no  avail  with  regard  to  bringing 
repose  to  his  mind. 

This  was  the  situation,  and  these  the  feelings 
of  all  parties  during  the  necessary  lapse  of  time 
between  the  day  when  the  first  hostile  demon- 
strations manifested  themselves  and  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial. 

No  cause  pleaded  at  the  French  bar  ever 
created  more  sensation  throughout  the  whole 
country  even  upon  decision  as  this  one  in  the 
bare  anticipation.  Nay,  it  involved  so  many 
interesting  points  of  faith — would  touch  on 
grounds  so  ticklish — the  heresies  of  which  the 
Jesuits  were  accused, — that  the  clergy  every- 
where stood  up,  as  it  were,  breathless  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  pendant  suit,  but  too  eager,  perhaps, 
to  bring  conviction  home  to  the  Jesuits ;  whilst 
the  world  stood  g^hast  at  the  character  of  the 
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crime,  deepened  as  it  was  by  that  of  the  perpe- 
trator. 

Now,  my  young  friend,  that  I  have,  I  think, 
sufficiently  touched  u})on  the  unfortunate  divi- 
sion about  the  dogmas  of  Quietism,  I  must 
once  more  beg  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
another  subject,  still  further  removed  from  our 
present  point  of  thought.  Every  epoch  has  its 
prejudices,  its  Utopias,  its  extravagances,  and 
delusions.  The  predominating  one  of  past 
times — a  sad  legacy  of  the  darker  ages — had 
not  yet,  as  I  have  already  said,  been  totally 
cleared  away  by  the  more  brilliant  light  of  our 
days — I  mean  the  belief  in  sorcery — an  agency 
much  disputed,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  stre- 
nuously denied  in  many,  but  still  accredited  by 
the  mass. 

Cases  of  this  nature  were  constantly  sub- 
jected to  criminal  proceedings,  not  always  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  impar- 
tiality or  common  sense  of  the  judges,  but  too 
often  proved  the  gross  ignorance  and  super- 
stition that  still  disgraced  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     You  must  have  heard  of 
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the  horrid  and  unjust  affair  of  Father  G randier, 
of  Loudun,  and  its  sad  termination  in  that  un- 
fortunate victim  of  popular  error  ascending  the 
funeral  pile.  This  took  place  considerabl}^ 
before  the  events  which  I  am  recording;  but 
Father  Grandier  had  not  severer,  if  so  severe, 
accusations  brought  against  him  as  those  which 
lay  to  the  charge  of  Father  Girard. 

In  those  days,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  advance  anything  more  calculated  to 
poison  the  most  cultivated  understandings,  and 
to  exasperate  the  people,  than  an  accusation  of 
this  kind,  involving,  as  it  did,  a  supposition  of 
foul  dealings  with  the  spirit  of  darkness.  Jus- 
tice, too,  at  that  time  might  with  more  propriety 
be  termed  cruelty,  so  inordinately  savage  was 
its  mode  of  administering  its  awards.  In  most 
cases,  the  punishment  far  exceeded  the  offence. 
Death  by  fire  was  the  doom  of  any  man  con- 
victed of  sorcery ;  how  heresy  and  seduction 
were  ordinarily  dealt  with  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  precisely  remember,  but  I  dare  say  it 
was  not  over  leniently. 

Now  picture  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  the  ex- 
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citement  that  would  naturally  arise  from  a  cause 
so  complicated  in  its  facts  of  interest  when 
it  came  to  public  trial.  A  church  dispute,  a 
philosophical  doubt,  and  a  case  of  egregious 
scandal,  being  all  thrown  into  the  balance  of 
guilt  between  a  young  and  very  beautiful  fe- 
male, hitherto  remarkable  for  her  surpassing 
virtue,  and  an  old  Jesuit,  whom  talent  and 
holiness,  or  the  mask  of  it,  had  brought  no  less 
before  the  public.  Imagine  the  young  girl  and 
the  old  man,  each  requiring  at  the  hands  of 
justice  the  life  of  the  other — for,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you,  it  amounted  to  this  on  either 
side.  Fancy  a  crowd  of  witnesses  drawn  from 
almost  every  class  of  society,  but  especially 
from  the  more  exalted.  Imagine,  too,  the  host 
of  piquant  revelations  that  would  be  ministered 
to  the  rapacious  curiosity  of  the  idlers  of  the 
higher  orders — the  prospect  of  an  auto-da-fe 
held  out  to  the  mob,  equally  eager  for  stimulus, 
but  requiring  it  of  a  rather  coarser  and  more 
racy  nature  than  their  betters, — I  say,  having 
considered  all  the  incidents  of  this  strange  case, 
picture   to   yom'self,   if  you  can,  the  pressure 
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within,  the  crowd  without,  and  the  intensity  of 
feeling  that  strung  every  nerve  to  the  utter- 
most, of  every  single  individual  in  that  multi- 
tude, not  one  of  whom  but  expected  a  tragic 
issue  to  the  pendant  cause. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  carriages  with 
emblazoned  panels  lined  every  avenue,  and 
that  most  of  the  noble  persons  they  deposited 
had  arrived  direct  from  Paris  to  follow  in  person 
this  singular  affair,  either  fearful  lest  no  public 
channel  for  diffusing  the  truth  would  dare  to  be 
correct  in  detaihng  it,  or  wishing  to  dissipate 
their  vapidity  by  means  of  this  artificial,  yet 
strong  and  sustained  excitement. 

I  repeat  it,  no  heart  there  could  be  quite  free 
from  anxiety.  The  troubled  brows  of  the  judges 
themselves  betrayed  sufficiently  that  even  theirs 
did  not  lie  very  light  within  their  bosoms ; 
whilst  party  spirit,  which  of  course  ran  fearfully 
high,  lent  an  eager,  ardent  look  to  all  the  spec- 
tators, such  as,  perhaps,  many  a  listless  counte- 
nance among  them  had  never  worn  before. 

It  was  a  remarkable  spectacle,  and  might  well 
have  attracted  the  eye  and  awakened  the  medi- 
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tations  of  a  philosopher — that  breathless  crowd 
of  fashionably,  nay,  in  some  instances  gaudily, 
dressed  persons  of  both  sexes,  there  to  feast 
their  eyes  with  the  visible  signs  of  mental 
ag-onies,  their  ears  with  the  moral  sin  and  de- 
gradation  of  their  kind!  The  highly  rouged 
cheeks  of  the  ladies,  red  and  glaring  as  the 
wheels  of  their  vehicles — their  immense  breadth 
of  gorgeous  petticoats — their  huge  fans  and 
mincing  graces — contrasting  as  quaintly  with 
the  mean,  almost  naked  appearance  of  the  court 
as  the  flowing,  curled,  scented  perukes,  pale- 
coloured,  satin  embroidered  coats,  lace  ruffles, 
delicate  snuff-boxes,  and  bejewelled  fingers,  of 
their  lords  offered  to  the  dark  flowing  robes, 
anxious,  perplexed  countenances,  and  simple 
severity,  of  the  twenty-five  judges  who  were  to 
pass  sentence  on  this  grave  occasion. 

The  groups,  however,  which  attracted  most 
attention  were  those  of  the  contending  parties. 
On  one  side  stood  my  father,  in  the  pride  of 
manly  beauty — and  I  think  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  his  person  was  singularly  hand- 
some— his  natural  dignity  of  form  enhanced  by 
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the  energy  of  purpose  with  which  he  had  armed 
himself,  a  look  of  almost  womanly  pity  soften- 
ing the  expression  of  his  dark  eye,  whenever  it 
turned  on  his  fair  young  client.  Close  behind 
him  stood  the  Prior  of  the  barefooted  Carmel- 
ites, Father  Nicholas,  in  the  flowing  white 
garments  of  his  order,  whose  tall,  commanding 
form  seemed  to  tower  in  the  dignity  of  inno- 
cence, whilst  his  strikingly  prepossessing, 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  marked  and 
ardent  physiognomy,  tinctured,  and  that  not 
slightl}^,  with  hauteur,  presented  one  of  the 
finest  samples  of  southern  blood  that  Toulon 
could  have  produced.  Near  the  Prior  stood 
Catherine ;  no  more  vivid  or  picturesque  a 
contrast  could  be  imagined  than  she  formed  to 
her  companions.  Her  loveliness  had  during 
the  last  few  months  changed  its  character.  Her 
complexion  had  lost  something  of  its  freshness, 
and  her  form  shewed  symptoms  of  strength 
undermined  by  her  rigorous  confinement.  Her 
feebleness  w^as,  however,  but  physical ;  her 
calm,  serene  look,  whenever  the  golden  lashes 
that   veiled   her   deep   blue   e^^es  were  for  an 
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instant  raised,  betrayed  that  no  doubt,  no 
apprehension,  no  passion  whatever,  disturbed 
the  spirit  within. 

Not  immediately  fronting  her,  but  still  on 
the  opposite  bench,  sat  the  Rector  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  looks  blacker  than  his  habit,  and 
whose  person,  forbidding  to  repulsion,  seemed 
desirous  of  shrinking  into  itself. 

The  eyes  of  all  present,  even  those  of 
the  grave,  anxious  judges,  whose  responsibility 
weighed  so  obviously  on  their  spirits,  were 
turned,  with  ill-suppressed  amazement,  from 
the  beautiful  young  victim  to  the  hideous  old 
seducer ;  and  to  those  who  were  at  all  familiar 
with  Catherine's  previous  existence,  the  many 
advantageous  offers  of  mamage  she  had 
declined,  the  universal  homage  her  charms  had 
elicited,  the  mystery  seemed  more  inexplicable 
than  ever.  Here  sat  youth,  loveliness,  fortune, 
every  charm  re-united,  which,  separately,  forms 
a  woman's  boast — there  age  and  some  of  its 
dawning  infirmities — a  being  capable  of  mis- 
leading neither  the  eye  nor  the  imagination, 
and  possessed  of  none  of  those  factitious  advan- 
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tages  of  wealth  or  position  which,  in  such  cases, 
sometimes  compensate  for  other  deficiencies. 
How  such  a  being,  so  critically  situated,  should 
have  dreamed  of  those  offences  of  which  he 
stood  accused,  and  should  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  them,  was,  indeed,  a  problem  to 
baffle  ordinary  ingenuity ;  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  they  who  gazed  upon  him  should  deem  his 
success  due  to  no  common  agency.  As  he  there 
sat,  with  a  scowling,  sullen  look,  he  seemed,  in 
good  sooth,  the  very  archetype  of  those  figures 
which  the  imagination  sometimes  pictures  to 
itself  as  holding  familiar  colloquy  with  the  imps 
of  darkness.  Around  such  a  being  could  they 
be  supposed  to  perch,  whilst  conning  over  the 
forbidden  pages  of  mystic  lore,  and  the  females 
began  to  feel  a  mingled  sensation  of  dread  and 
horror  tingling  through  their  veins,  that  was  not 
without  some  secret  charm.  The  men  contem- 
plated him  with  contempt  and  disgust ;  whilst 
all  read  guilt  in  his  downcast  eyes,  and  shiver- 
ing, spiritless  attitude.  Many  curious  looks 
were  directed  to  the  witness  bench ;  most  of 
the  ladies,  however,  had  their  faces  concealed 
g2 
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by  veils,  whose  rich  tissue  formed  an  impene- 
trable barrier  to  the  bold,  rude  stare  which,  in 
in  many  instances,  would  doubtless,  have  other- 
wise searched  the  countenance  of  the  wearer. 
Conspicuous  in  this  row  sat  the  long  train  of 
the  ladies  of  Ollioules,  with  Madame  D'Aubert 
their  superior.  They,  too,  had  drawn  their 
wimples  so  close  to  their  faces  as  to  shroud 
them  from  impertinent  curiosity,  and  were 
silent,  motionless  observers  of  the  scene.  Not 
so  poor  Catherine's  mother,  who,  though  sup- 
ported by  her  eldest  son  and  his  wife,  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame,  and  nameless 
terrors  concerning  the  issue  of  the  day. 

At  length  the  cause  was  opened  by  my 
father,  who  laid  the  indictment  before  the 
Court  in  brief,  but  emphatic  language,  careful 
not  to  draw  too  early  on  the  stores  of  his  elo- 
quence, before  his  experienced,  talented  oppo- 
nent had  been  compelled  to  spend  some  of  his 
own  ammunition. 

He  began  with  a  few,  but  touching  allusions 
to  the  happy  innocent  life  which  the  plaintiff 
had     enjoyed     before    infernal     machinations 
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blighted  at  once  her  every  prospect,  and  made 
her  home,  which  up  to  the  period  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  defendant  had  been  a 
little  earthly  paradise  of  peace  and  content,  the 
desolate  abode  of  a  broken-hearted  mother. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  decided  aversion  of 
Mademoiselle  Cadieres  from  niarri^^e,  his  voice 
faltered  a  little,  and  his  manner  became  slightly 
embarrassed;  a  circumstance  which,  by  the 
alternate  glances  they  cast  at  him  and  his 
strangely  successful  rival,  it  was  evident  most 
of  the  Toulonese  were  at  no  loss  to  account  for. 
He  pointed  out  that  had  she  been  light-minded, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  tarrying  until  the 
arrival  of  such  a  person  as  Father  Girard  to 
have  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  flightiness, 
even  though  the  esteem  in  which  her  whole 
family,  but  especially  her  mother,  was  held 
in  the  town  had  not  formed  of  itself  a 
sufficient  rampart,  to  screen  her  youth  and 
inexperience  against  the  wiles  and  deceits  of 
the  world ;  of  whose  wickedness,  indeed,  she 
was  as  ignorant  as  an  infant,  until  her  intimacy 
with  the  prisoner. 
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Having  done  ample  justice  to  Catherine's 
unblemished  character,  he  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  Quietism;  and,  after  dilating  upon 
it  sufficiently  to  explain  the  offensive  nature 
and  tendency  of  this  doctrine,  he  at  once 
brought  the  charge  home  to  Father  Girard. 
He  could  prove  that  he  had  sought  to  inculcate 
the  pernicious  dogmas  of  this  demoralising 
system  into  the  innocent  minds  of  his  pupils, 
by  repeatedly  assuring  them,  both  in  his  private 
and  public  instructions,  that  mental  preparation 
of  any  kind,  even  prayer  itself,  were  super- 
fluous forms  to  approach  the  Divinity — that 
self-denial  was  useless — on  the  contrary,  the 
indulgence  of  every,  even  the  worst  propensities 
of  human  nature,  not  only  justifiable,  but  even, 
in  some  cases,  meritorious;  that  impure 
thoughts  and  culpable  actions  could  no  more 
affect  the  purity  of  the  immortal  spirit,  than 
the  cloud  that  for  a  moment  intercepts  the 
light  of  the  sun  can  sully  its  brightness.  Such 
tenets,  he  held,  might  well  be  considered  so 
many  proofs  that  the  prisoner  was  infected  with 
those  detestable  heresies  with  which  repentance 
is  as  incompatible  as  virtue. 
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As  my  father  entered  upon  this  part  of  the 
indictment,  which  tended  to  shew  that  Father 
Girard  had  sought  to  complete  the  ruin  of  his 
victim  by  perverting  her  inmost  soul,  the 
agitation  became  very  great  in  the  court ;  and 
the  interest  was  visibly  on  the  increase  as  he 
proceeded. 

From  this  charge,  to  the  culprit  sufficiently 
formidable,  he  passed  to  the  gravest  of  all,  that 
of  sorcery.  At  the  very  approach  to  this 
argument,  a  general  thrill  passed  through  the 
assembly.  The  sceptical  permitted  their  faces 
to  assume  a  very  perceptible  sneer;  the  fans 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  all  trem- 
bhng  with  eagerness  and  excitement;  the 
judges  exchanged  glances  fraught  with  the 
deepest  perturbation  and  perplexity;  but  my 
father  went  on  calmly  with  this  critical  and 
doubtful  subject,  one  which  he  felt  exposed  him 
at  once  to  the  ridicule  of  the  thoughtless,  the 
contempt  of  the  thoughtful,  and  the  suspicion 
of  all. 

Nerved  by  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  bring- 
ing forward  such  a  charge,  and  by  his  own  inner- 
most convictions,  he  did  not  quail  before  his 
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self-imposed  task  even  at  this  most  difficult 
crisis.  He  continued  to  ciuimerate,  without 
shrinking,  the  many  undeniable  instances  upon 
record  of  a  mysterious  agency,  which  might 
well  be  classed  among  the  supernatural,  from 
its  nature  never  having  as  yet  been  explained 
or  understood ;  and  then  proceeded  to  charge 
Father  Girard  with  having  used  such  unhal- 
lowed practices  to  throw  Mademoiselle  Cadieres 
into  fits  and  trances — of  having  abused  her  in 
the  latter  state,  and,  by  the  former,  of  having 
reduced  her  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 

He  then  eloquently  dwelt  upon  the  agonies 
of  mind,  bordering  on  madness,  which  she  had 
endured,  when  her  soul,  no  longer,  as  it  were, 
under  her  own  control — her  thoughts,  hereto- 
fore bent  on  Heaven  alone,  became  sullied  by 
doubts  of  the  most  hideous  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity— when  her  lips  uttered  blasphemies  which 
burnt  into  her  very  brain  —  when  the  pure 
instincts  of  her  nature  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  break  through  the  spell  that  en- 
slaved her,  and  made  her  pulses  throb  with  an 
ardent,  insane  passion  for  a  being  whom  her 
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conscience  and  licr  heart  made,  alike,  abhorrent 
to  her  nature.  He  depicted  in  glowing  terms 
the  horrors  of  her  mental  state — debarred  of 
the  comfort  of  prayer — of  that  of  self-com- 
munion— thinking  herself  the  guiltiest  of  the 
human  race,  yet  forced  to  remain  so. 

Passing  from  the  description  of  feelings  and 
systems  to  more  tangible  facts,  he  went  on  to 
depict  the  singular  phenomena  observable  upon 
her  at  the  time  of  possession — mentioned  the 
stigmas  found  upon  her  head  and  hands,  which 
could  never  have  been  self-inflicted,  but  had 
most  probably  been  dealt  in  one  of  those  long 
trances,  during  which,  as  many  persons  could 
testify,  she  was  as  insensible  to  every  outward 
object,  to  every  sensation,  as  though  death  had 
actually  taken  place.  He  informed  the  Court 
of  the  opportunities  he  had  had  of  so  doing 
unobserved,  when  abusing  the  implicit  trust 
reposed  in  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  the 
prisoner  had  spent  hours  locked  up  alone  in  his 
penitent's  chamber  whilst  she  was  in  this  passive 
state,  both  at  home  and  at  the  cloister  of  St. 
Clare.  And  after  alluding  to  the  peremptory 
g3 
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manner  in  which  Father  Girard  had  enforced 
his  wishes  on  this  head  with  Catherine  and  her 
mother,  he  proceeded  to  detail^  at  some  length, 
the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  at  the  latter  place. 

He  shewed  how  his  especial  request,  that  the 
correspondence  passing  between  him  and  his 
penitent  should,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
cloister,  not  be  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the 
Lady  D'Aubert — the  indiscreet  frequency  of 
that  correspondence — his  almost  daily  and 
lengthened  visits — his  insistance  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  entering  her  chamber,  another 
unheard  of  infringement  of  the  rules  and  pro- 
prieties of  a  convent — the  ardent  passion  which 
every  chance  look  or  word  betrayed,  all  these 
dubious  circumstances  had  early  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  the  lady  abbess  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  candid  and  even  unrequested  admissions  of 
the  young  novice  herself. 

From  the  moment  when  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  confessor  and  his 
penitent  had  been  thus  made  evident  to  the  Su- 
perior, and  the  sanctity  of  Mademoiselle  Ca- 
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dieres  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the 
imposture  a  certitude,  it  became  her  warmest 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  parties,  yet  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  so  great  a  scandal  as  the  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  would  not  fail  to  create.  Act- 
ing upon  this  plan,  she  very  plainly  intimated 
the  revulsion  of  her  feelings  to  Father  Girard 
by  the  frigidity  of  her  demeanour,  and  greatly 
encouraged  the  desire  of  the  novice  to  return 
home. 

The  watchful  eye  of  the  criminal  was  not 
slow  in  marking  these  symptoms  that  his  secret 
was  on  the  eve  of  discovery,  perhaps  of  expo- 
sure. Hence  his  determination  to  bury  his 
victim  in  the  eternal  silence  of  a  Carthusian 
cell,  the  severity  of  whose  rules  he  hoped  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  an  existence  which  his 
magical  practices  had  already  made  precarious, 
and  which  had  now  become  an  obstacle  in  his 
path — an  obstacle  that  he  was  determined  to 
remove  at  every  cost.  ''  Herein,"  continued  my 
father,  "we  may  behold  the  unvarying  con- 
catenation of  crime.  One  evil  action  leads  to 
another  as  inevitably  as  the  foot  mechanically 
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ascends^  one  by  one,  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  when 
the  will  points  upwards." 

He  then  stated  the  base  manner  in  which  the 
Jesuit  had  persecuted,  or  caused  to  be  per- 
secuted, all  those  who  had  dared  to  extend  a 
friendly  hand  towards  the  unfortunate  object 
of  his  unpriestly  passion  and  unmanly  hate ; 
how  he  had,  finally,  even  ventured  to  attack  a 
worthy  and  zealous  member  of  the  church, 
because  he  had  devoted,  in  obedience  to  the 
Bishop's  express  orders,  his  talents  and  his  care 
to  the  poor  sufferer,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from 
the  horrible  state  in  which  he  found  her.  He 
dwelt  in  glowing  terms  of  heartfelt  gratitude 
on  the  success  that  had  attended  these  charitable 
endeavours,  and  using  the  very  words  applied 
by  Catherine  to  the  subject,  he  depicted  how 
the  darkness  and  gloom  of  night  were  gradually 
dispelled  from  her  soul  by  a  pure  and  bright 
effulgence,  the  light  of  a  never-forgotten  or 
unregretted  truth,  which  filled  her  bosom  with 
comfort  and  endurance  as  of  yore.  The  power 
of  praying  was  restored,  and  with  it  the  pure 
devotion  of  past  days — her  thoughts,  polluted 
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no  longer  with  the  evil  promptings  of  an 
accursed  spirit,  flowed  again  in  their  accustomed 
channel — all  strange,  wild,  rebellious  desires 
and  doubts  had  vanished,  and  she  was  the  Ca- 
therine of  former  days,  at  least  in  conscience. 
She  would  even  have  forgiven  the  author  of  her 
past  sufferings  had  not  her  present  line  of  con- 
duct been  forced  upon  her  by  his  own  machina- 
tions. Then,  having  dilated  warmly  upon  the 
persecutions  that  followed,  he  continued : — 

"  The  dark  spirit  that  has  wrought  the  ruin 
of  a  fair  and  innocent  being  who  had  never 
wronged  him,  now  demands  the  life  of  his 
victim  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  security,  that  he 
may  screen  his  guilt  behind  the  rack  or  the 
wheel  on  w^hich  she  may  expire.  This  he  re- 
quires ;  and  for  the  honour  he  has  sullied,  for 
the  life  he  now  claims,  I,  on  the  part  of  my 
client,  in  turn  demand  the  punishment  of  the 
ravisher,  the  quietist,  and  the  magician  I" 

When  my  father  resumed  his  seat,  the  sen- 
sation created  in  the  court  was  immense,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  exorbitant 
interest  of  the  case  itself,  heightened,  perhaps, 
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a  little,  by  the  manner  and  person  of  the  advo- 
cate. Indeed,  not  only  was  justice  on  the  side 
of  the  plaintiff,  but  every  prepossession  that  can 
influence  the  judgment  through  the  eyes  or 
prejudices. 

During  many  parts,  and  those  the  most  strik- 
ing and  essential  of  my  father's  harangue,  the 
culprit  had  betrayed  much  agitation,  whilst 
Catherine  maintained  throughout  the  same 
composure  that  had  marked  her  appearance 
when  she  entered  the  court.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  be  convinced  as  to  the  real  offender  the 
moment  the  eye  rested  on  either. 

The  reply  of  Monsieur  Pezeray  Thorame 
was  less  lucid,  less  terse,  and,  above  all,  far  less 
powerful  than  my  father  had  anticipated.  The 
subject  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  difficult.  To 
prove  that  a  man  past  fifty, — grown  old,  not  in 
the  retirement  of  a  cell  or  an  hermitage,  but  in 
the  bosom  of  populated  cities,  where  the  nu- 
merous consciences  laid  bare  before  him  must 
have  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  the  human  heart, — 
should  have   been    imposed,   grossly  imposed 
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upon,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  young  girl  of 
nineteen,  brought  up  in  the  deepest  retirement, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  wicked- 
ness of  mankind  so  familiar  to  himself;  and 
that  when  at  last  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
deception  practised  on  his  unsuspicious  frank- 
ness, this  same  J'^oung  girl,  her  brothers,  and 
her  confessor,  had  reunited  in  a  base  conspiracy 
to  punish  him  for  refusing  to  become  the  par- 
ticipator in  a  fraud — the  accomplice  in  an  im- 
posture calculated  to  compromise  the  interests 
of  the  church, — all  this  was  too  preposterous 
to  lay  much  weight  upon.  That  such  would 
be  the  ground  of  Father  Girard's  defence  my 
father  was  well  assured ;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  it  in  a  great  measure  supported 
by  aspersions  upon  poor  Catherine's  temper  and 
disposition ;  for  to  her  character,  of  course,  no 
evil  could  be  ascribed — that  was  placed  beyond 
the  power  of  even  the  most  malignant  calumny. 
He  was  also  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  falla- 
cious representation  of  many  facts  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  charges  thus  boldly 
advanced. 
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This  could,  however,  in  some  measure  be 
explained  by  the  distorted  accounts,  in  pos- 
session of  which  Father  Girard  and  his  friends 
would  doubtless  have  put  the  advocate  retained 
in  his  defence.  But  these  accusations  could 
not  be  substantiated,  and  were,  in  themselves, 
even  of  too  trivial  a  nature  to  disturb  my 
father's  plea. 

It  was  not  Monsieur  Thorame's  fault,  nor 
could  it  cast  any  discredit  on  his  talents,  that 
the  subject  he  had  to  discuss  was  barren  of 
those  many  points  favourable  to  the  display  of 
eloquence  and  pathos,  in  which  the  discourse 
of  the  adverse  party  might  well  abound.  Al- 
though he  evidently  felt  embarrassed,  he  did 
not  fail  to  seize  hold  adroitly  of  every  straw 
within  his  reach;  but  the  plausibility  of  his 
observations  did  not  carry  conviction.  In  vain 
did  he  urge  the  possibility  of  a  man  of  un- 
bounded devotion  believing  in  miracles,  saints, 
and  visible,  tangible  tokens  from  above,  although 
he  admitted  that  the  more  mundane  could  not 
be  supposed  to  appreciate  feelings  which  they 
did  not  share,  and  might,  therefore,  have  avoided 
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falling  so  easily  into  the  snare  laid  out  by  an 
artful,  vain  girl,  and  a  designing  family,  to  en- 
trap simplicity  and  innocence. 

The  incredulous  smile  that  met  this  sally 
from  all  sides  did  not  prevent  Monsieur  Tho- 
rame  from  maintaining  his  ground,  and  dwel- 
ling upon  it  at  great  length,  which  produced 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  wearying  many  of 
the  auditors.  Having  proved,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  that  his  client's  timely  disco- 
very of  the  comedy  played  by  Catherine  and 
her  friends,  upon  him  and  the  public  at  large, 
had  alone  induced  him  to  renounce  the  direc- 
tion of  that  young  lady's  conscience,  and,  also, 
to  attempt  every  possible  means  of  compelling 
her  to  bury  her  pretensions,  and  the  scandal 
to  which  the  whole  story  might  give  rise,  within 
the  walls  of  a  cloister — a  precaution,  as  he  said, 
of  course  more  for  the  young  lady's  sake  than 
his  own, — he  pointed  out  how^  this  opposition 
to  her  intrigues,  and  those  of  her  brothers,  had 
exposed  that  virtuous  man  to  their  deadliest 
hatred  and  revenge. 

He   then   expatiated   on    the    infernal   plot 
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which  these  cruel  enemies  had  fallen  upon  to 
destroy  the  innocent  bar  to  their  wily  pur- 
poses, with  an  energy  of  language  that  might 
not  have  been  without  effect,  had  not  the  pre- 
sence of  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor,  so 
powerfully  dwelt  upon  in  high-sounding  lan- 
guage by  Monsieur  Thorame,  rendered  the 
comparison  ludicrous.  As  well  might  he  have 
described  a  dove  as  a  bird  of  prey,  ready  to 
pounce  upon,  and  rend  to  shreds  in  her  tiny 
claws,  some  dark  and  antiquated  crow;  for 
Father  Girard  could  not,  even  in  the  dizziest 
flight  of  eloquence,  be  compared  to  any  nobler 
species  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

The  charge  of  sorcery  the  orator  left  to 
disclaim  itself;  for  who,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  could  for  a  moment  be  led  into  the 
field  of  error  by  such  a  mere  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
as  had  thus  been  held  up  by  his  learned 
opponent.  After  a  few  brilliant,  disdainful 
flourishes,  he  declared  himself  unwilling  to 
argue  a  matter  so  far  beneath  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  epoch,  and  passed  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  Quietism,  which,  my  father   thought. 
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he  lingered  too  long  upon,  considering  how 
little  demonstrative  of  erudition,  happy  thought, 
or  rational  argument,  he  in  reality  brought  for- 
ward. Finally,  he  denied  the  charge  of  seduc- 
tion, denouncing  it  as  a  calumny  invented  to 
give  colour  to  the  other  absurd  charges;  for 
of  course  the  crime  of  magic  must  be  based 
on  some  criminal  motive ;  and  he  declared  his 
opinion,  that  the  whole  accusation  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  party  spirit  fanned 
the  flame,  and  designing  priests  taken  up  the 
weapons  offered  them  by  worldly  plotters,  who 
entertained  scarcely  more  malicious  designs, 
and  whose  intrigues  he  relied  upon  justice  and 
equity  to  unmask  and  to  punish. 

When  Monsieur  Thorame  resumed  his  seat, 
if  any  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the 
dead,  chilling  silence  that  ensued,  public  feel- 
ing was  evidently  not  with  the  Jesuit.  He 
had  denied  all  the  facts  alleged  by  Catherine, 
and  announced  a  few  which,  if  satisfactorily 
proved,  w^ould  certainly  go  far  towards  justi- 
fying himself;  but  still  much  remained  un- 
explained, obscure,  or  very  ill  accounted  for; 
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and  my  father  saw  plainly,  that  not  only  truth, 
bat  even  its  outward  show,  would  rest  on  his 
side. 

When  the  witnesses  were  called,  the  interest 
of  the  spectators,  which  had  visibly  flagged 
during  the  lengthened  harangue  of  Monsieur 
Thorame,  became  again  intense.  Mademoiselle 
Langiercs'  beauty,  her  obvious  distress,  and 
reluctant  avowals,  excited  at  once  pity  and 
indignation — Mademoiselle  Guyol,  giddy  no 
longer  —  Mesdemoiselles  Batterel,  Reboul,  all 
the  once  happy  and  bright  satellites  which,  in 
former  days,  revolved  around  that  star  of  purest 
loveliness,  Catherine  Cadieres,  now  fallen,  like 
herself,  a  sunken  constellation,  extinguished  for 
ever  by  the  same  ruthless,  unsparing  hand, — 
presented  for  the  most  part  cases  so  similar  to 
Catherine's,  that  nothing  could  be  more  corro- 
borative of  her  statements  than  their  evidence. 
In  admitting  their  individual  dishonour,  they 
one  and  all,  like  her,  swore  to  breathings  on 
the  brow,  fixed  and  prolonged  gazes,  that  be- 
wildered their  senses,  and  declared  their  con- 
viction that  their  ruin  had  been  accomplished 
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by  means  of  foul,  dark  acts  of  magic.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  enlightenment  of  that  or  any  other 
period,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  assign  a 
rational  cause  for  the  errors  of  so  many  youth- 
ful maidens  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  these  young 
victims,  all  equally  perjured,  willing  abettors 
of  a  detestable  fraud;  and  yet  human  reason 
was  confounded  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth 
into  which  their  disclosures  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  involve  it. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day;  and  with  per- 
turbed, agitated  spirit,  did  every  single  indi- 
vidual of  that  countless  throng  return  to  his 
home  or  his  inn,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  dis- 
cuss throughout  the  livelong  night  possibilities 
that  seemed  to  verge  on  the  impossible;  and 
dreamy  questions,  that  led  to  anything  but  the 
sweet  oblivion  of  slumber. 

Had  Mesmer  but  been  there  to  give  a  new 
name  to  that  mysterious  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture, whose  definition  in  darker  ages,  by  their 
few  and  much  calumniated  philosophers,  has 
become  a  despised  and  contemptible  byword — 
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had  Mesmer  proclaimed  his  startling  proposi- 
tions to  those  whose  minds  the  artless  revela- 
tions of  a  few  simple,  uneducated  young  women 
had  so  much  perplexed — all  would  been  ex- 
plained. Father  Girard  had  been  held  a  ma- 
gician no  longer ;  but  a  perfect  adept  in  animal 
magnetism  would  have  been  unmasked  at  once. 
Let  no  one  henceforth  say  there  is  nothing  in 
a  name,  though  your  incredulous  smile,  my 
young  friend,  would  indicate  that  to  your  ear 
both  are  alike  empty,  equally  void  of  sense 
and  truth.  But  facts  are  facts;  and  how,  by 
the  process  of  ordinary  reasoning,  will  you 
account  for  those  which  are  registered,  and 
were  but  too  well  substantiated  on  this  eventful 
trial  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  a  few  more 
were  entirely  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  Their  name,  indeed,  was  legion,  but 
to  my  father  they  certainly  proved  no  evil 
spirits,  for  throughout  they  confirmed  every  fact 
he  had  advanced — every  word  he  had  uttered. 
Nothing  could  exceed  in  dignity  the  bearing  of 
Madame  D'Aubert;    the  most  cursory  glance 
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was  sufficient  to  establish  her  claims  to  respect, 
even  in  the  lightest  minds.  Her  depositions 
were  all  and  wholly  in  Catherine's  favour ;  and 
so  concise,  so  clear,  so  complete,  that  no  more 
conclusive  evidence  could  be  desired.  Nor  was 
the  testimony  borne  by  any  one  of  her  com- 
munity less  definitive.  The  mistress  of  the 
novices,  the  numerous  sisters,  down  to  the  very 
domestics  of  the  establishment,  all  represented 
the  facts  in  the  same  light. 

Thus  a  serious  clause  in  the  indictment  was 
established  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence, 
and  the  deep  personal  interest  lay  exposed,  that 
was  alleged  to  have  driven  Father  Girard  to 
those  magical  practices  which  formed  now  the 
darkest  part  of  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
The  singular  phenomenon  of  an  exalted  state  of 
clairvoyance  and  artificial  somnambulism  of 
which  the  unfortunate  Catherine  had  furnished  so 
striking  an  example,  was  deposed  toby  physicians, 
doctors  in  divinity,  nuns,  and  chance  witnesses 
of  every  grade  and  station,  and  details  were 
furnished  which,  as  might  well  have  been 
imagined,  excited  the  court  even  more  than  all 
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that  had  gone  before.  In  short,  to  avoid  wearying 
your  patience  as  much  as  possible,  no  case  was 
ever  more  complete  as  to  evidence.  There  was 
not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  left  wherein  to 
conceal  Father  Girard's  shame,  nor  outlet,  how- 
ever small,  for  him  to  creep  through. 

The  effect  of  his  disgrace  was  yet  enhanced 
by  the  truly  admirable  conduct  of  Mademoiselle 
Cadieres  during  the  whole  of  the  trial ;  never 
for  a  single  moment  had  she  faltered  in  her  de- 
positions, never  in  a  single  word  or  expression 
departed  from  the  truth.  Though  repeatedly 
cross-examined,  and  that  in  no  gentle  or  fair 
manner,  she  had  steadfastly  clung  to  her  first 
statement  with  a  calmness,  an  equanimity  of 
temper,  that  vouched  at  once  for  her  sincerity 
and  the  generosity  of  purpose  that  had  made 
her  place  herself  in  so  trying  a  situation. 

Father  Girard,  on  the  contrary,  broke  down  at 
each  question,  contradicted  himself  at  every 
word,  and,  finally,  became  so  perplexed  in  his 
own  falsehoods  as  to  stand  repeatedly  exposed, 
not  only  to  the  rebuke  of  the  court,  but  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  assembled  crowd,  whose  disgust 
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and  contempt  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained 
within  ordinary  bounds.  His  embarrassment 
seemed  to  accrue  with  every  instant ;  his  pre- 
varication and  imbroglios  became  so  palpable, 
that  finding  every  word  he  uttered  involved  him 
deeper,  crimsoning  under  the  consciousness  of 
his  exposure,  he  folded  his  arms  across  his 
breast,  and  turned  away  his  face,  apparently  de- 
termining thenceforth  to  maintain  an  absolute 
silence. 

But  it  was  when  confronted  with  Catherine 
that  the  little  presence  of  mind  he  had  3^et  pre- 
served, failed  him  altogether.  He  could  not 
bring  himself,  despite  his  most  strenuous  efforts, 
to  gaze  on  her  lovely  countenance,  and  serene 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  cold,  but  not  bitter 
reproach  ;  Ijut  shrunk  from  her  gaze,  as  an  owl 
shrinks  from  the  brightness  of  day,  and  sought 
the  darkness  of  his  own  breast.  When  her 
sweet,  clear  tones  rang  close  to  his  car,  a  slight 
but  perceptible  shudder  thrilled  through  his 
frame ;  and  when,  at  last,  compelled  to  answer 
the  few  leading  questions  put  to  him  in  the  same 
calm,  firm  tone  which  she  had  hitherto  main- 
VOL.    ir.  H 
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tained,  remorse,  fear,  or  a  lingering  tenderness 
for  the  object  of  a  passion  perhaps  but  ill  ex- 
tinguished— one  or  all  of  these  feelings  combined 
so  overwhelmed  him,  that,  unmindful  even  of 
the  semblance  of  manhood,  he  fairly  sobbed 
aloud.  His  weakness  set  the  seal  to  public 
opinion.  No  witness  could  have  given  a  more 
unfavourable  impression  of  him  than  the  Jesuit, 
humbled,  perplexed,  lost  in  an  ocean  of  con- 
tending feelings,  eflPected  for  himself. 

One  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  had  been 
lost — that,  namely,  of  the  mysterious  corre- 
spondence averred  to  by  the  abbess  and  others, 
but  of  which  it  was  not  in  Catherine's  power  to 
produce  the  least  trace.  Father  Girard  now 
swore  to  the  destruction  of  the  letters — now 
owned  they  were  still  in  his  possession  ;  but  all 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  deliver  them  up,  or  to 
be  explicit  about  their  contents,  failed  com- 
pletely. This  gap  in  the  demonstrative  evi- 
dence, otherwise  so  clear,  could  not,  however, 
weigh  the  balance  in  his  favour.  The  very  fact 
of  his  having  withdrawn  them  tended  suffi- 
ciently to  prove  how  damning  he  considered 
their  contents. 
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A  more  decided,  more  triumphant  case  could 
not  possibly  await  the  final  sanction  of  a  judg- 
ment. Public  feeling — nay,  one  might  almost 
say  public  passion — was  completely  enlisted  in 
flivour  of  the  plaintiff.  Her  personal  beauty, 
youth,  and,  above  all,  her  feminine  modesty, 
meekness  of  demeanour,  yet  firmness  and  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  joined  to  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  the  power  of  her  enemies,  and  the  suff'er- 
ings  she  had  already  undergone^  justified  the 
enthusiastic  sympathy  inspired  by  her  mis- 
fortunes; nor  was  there  one  heart  within  the 
city  of  Toulon,  however  humble  the  breast  in 
which  it  beat,  that  did  not  throb  with  a  fervent 
desire  that  her  wrongs  might  be  avenged,  since 
reparation  was  impossible. 

On  every  day  of  this  eventful  trial — and  it 
was  an  unusually  protracted  one — the  people 
had  never  ceased  crowding  to  suffocation  every 
approach  to  the  hall  of  justice  ;  but  on  the  last 
day  the  press  was  fearful;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  ingress  or  egress  could  be 
obtained  to  or  from  the  court.  An  expression  of 
unusual  animation  pervaded  every  face,  which 
in  many  of  those  ardent  southern  countenances 
h2 
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was  deepened  into  ferocity — a  peculiarity  not 
altogether  foreign  to  their  impassioned  natures. 

The  Jesuits,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
affair,  had  scarcely  ventured  to  pass  through 
the  mob,  so  intense  was  the  execration  in  which 
they  were  held  at  that  moment  by  the  very 
people  who  had  worshipped  them  with  slavish 
respect  but  a  few  short  days  before.  The  ex- 
citement within  and  without  the  court  was  at 
its  height. 

The  spectators  had  nosegays  of  white  flowers 
at  their  breasts,  as  if  in  joyous  expectation  of 
the  triumph  of  that  innocence  for  whose  em- 
blem they  had  been  selected.  Catherine  looked 
still  more  beautiful  than  on  the  previous  days, 
though  somewhat  more  moved  than  usual ;  a 
slight  blush  suffused  her  face  at  almost  every 
alternate  minute,  and  her  eyes  more  frequently 
sought  those  of  her  trembling  mother,  who  was 
scarcely  less  an  object  of  deep  sympathy  and 
interest  than  herself. 

The  judges  seemed  more  perturbed  and 
gloomy  than  ever,  and  turned  no  friendly 
glances  towards  the  plaintiff  and  her  advocate. 
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Their  collision  with  the  Jesuits  was  too  evident 
to  make  it  doubtful  which  way  their  judgment 
would  go,  had  they  but  dared  to  follow  their 
inclinations — perhaps  their  fears  would  be  the 
truer  interpretation  of  their  feelings — in  the 
undeniably  critical  position  in  which  they  were 
placed ;  but  my  father  heeded  not  their  frown- 
ing aspect.  Although  the  eighteenth  century 
yet  retained  all  the  seeds  of  the  feudal  and 
justiciary  system  of  the  dark  ages,  and  justice 
was  yet  almost  synonymous  with  barbarity, 
power  with  abuse,  still  so  flagrant  and  outrage- 
ous an  act  as  the  condemnation  of  Catherine, 
especially  considering  the  ferment  of  spirit 
throughout  the  town,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  possible. 

The  proceedings  of  that  day  he  estimated  as 
mere  child's  play,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
an  unavoidable  sentence,  which,  however,  older 
practitioners  warned  him  not  to  look  forward  to 
so  very  sanguinely.  Once,  and  once  only,  did 
his  eye  light,  perchance,  upon  the  Jesuit's 
countenance,  whose  every  movement  he  had 
hitherto  watched,   nevertheless,  most  carefully 
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— he  seemed  moody  and  absorbed,  but  in  great 
measure  recovered  from  the  abject  consterna- 
tion and  terror  which  had  overwhelmed  him 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  this  harassing 
trial.  My  father  remarked  that  in  the  course 
of  that  morning  he  had  helped  himself  re- 
peatedly from  a  water-flask  that  stood  near,  in 
order,  as  he  thought,  to  calm  his  inward  per- 
turbation ;  and  when  his  glance  fell  on  him,  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  raising  a  glassful  of  the 
pure  element  to  his  lips.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  simple  movement  to  excite  any  attention, 
and  my  father  soon  turned  his  thoughts  to 
other  objects.  Shortly  afterwards,  Catherine 
feeling  much  exhausted,  one  of  the  inferior 
officers  about  the  court  approached  her  with  a 
tumbler  of  fresh  water,  which  was  accepted 
and  drained  at  a  draught.  As  she  returned  the 
glass  to  the  man,  who  waited  for  it  with  ex- 
tended hand,  she  observed  to  him — and  many 
besides  my  father,  who  scarcely  heeded  it  at  the 
moment,  heard  the  remark — that  the  water  had 
a  very  salt  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  rather 
excited  than  slacked  her  thirst. 
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The  examination  of  other  witnesses  went  on, 
and,  finally,  Catherine  was  again  confronted 
with  Father  Girard.  Her  behaviour  in  public 
had  been,  until  that  moment,  in  such  perfect 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  she  expressed 
in  private,  that  my  father  no  longer  watched 
her  with  the  same  keen,  sickening  apprehension 
which  at  first  his  doubts  of  her  stability  had 
occasioned.  But  now  there  was  something  so 
strange  and  unsteady  in  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
as  to  cause  him  to  start  and  look  round,  when 
the  change  that  he  beheld  in  her  whole  mien 
and  bearing  riveted  at  once  his  eye  and  his 
attention. 

Had  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  touched  her, 
and  that  wand  been  invested  with  all  the  mys- 
terious quahties  ever  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
most  generous  imagination,  it  could  not  have 
wrought  a  change  more  complete,  and  to  her 
friends  and  well-wishers  more  appalling.  Her 
eyes  wandered  with  uncertain,  dreamy  gaze 
fi:om  object  to  object,  or  sought  the  ground, 
not,  however,  fi:om  natural  bashfulness,  but 
firom  a  heaviness  that  seemed  to  press  the  lids 
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forcibly  down  ;  her  lips  and  brow  were  con- 
tracted as  if  by  an  intense  effort  at  collecting 
thought ;  her  answers  were  broken,  dark, 
vague,  unconnected  ;  and  the  light  from  within, 
that  had  irradiated  her  countenance  and  dif- 
fused its  brightness  into  every  lineament, 
seemed  fading  aw^ay  from  her  perplexed  brow^, 
on  which  the  mists  that  had  lain  so  heavy  on 
it  at  St.  Claire's  were  slowly  again  gathering. 

Gradually  as  Catherine  lost  her  self-command 
—  and  that,  too,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
her  fate, — Father  Girard  assumed  an  air  of 
growing  courage,  as  much  at  variance  with  his 
hitherto  abject  timidity  and  unmanly  incohe^ 
rency.  His  manner  grew  proportionably  as- 
sured, as  that  of  his  opponent  lost  firmness ;  my 
father  gazed  in  speechless  amazement;  whilst 
the  judges  exchanged  smiles,  that  shewed  how 
much  this  change  relieved  their  minds  at  that 
decisive  hour. 

The  rest  passed  with  the  rapidity  and,  my 
father  has  often  assured  me,  with  the  indis- 
tinctness of  a  dream.  He  more  than  once 
made  a  violent  effort  as  if  to  awake  from  some 
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troubled  vision,  as  he  heard  Catherine,  in  a 
hurried,  confused  manner,  recant,  one  by  one, 
every  word  she  had  before  spoken,  deny  every 
fact  that  had  been  proved  by  irrefragable  evi- 
dence,— assert  herself  a  mean  impostor,  the  tool 
of  a  vile  conspiracy, — Father  Girard,  an  injured 
saint, — herself,  her  friends  and  supporters,  the 
vilest  of  sinners  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

Father  Girard's  scowling  glances,  fraught  with 
darkest  malignity  in  the  hour  of  victory — the 
exclamations  of  uncontrollable  wonder  that  burst 
from  the  spectators — the  sobs  of  the  agitated 
mother — the  indignant  rustle  of  the  veils  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Clare,  as  they  drew  them  closer  to 
their  faces  in  speechless  indignation  at  the 
inconceivable,  shameless  prevarication  of  the 
plaintiff,  whom  they  had  hitherto  regarded  with 
feelings  of  the  purest  commiseration — the  thun- 
dering eloquence  of  Monsieur  Thorame  as  it 
came  pouring  down  from  the  Alps  of  his 
imagination  like  a  headlong  avalanche — his  own 
weak  and  confused  refutation  spoken  in  a  hoarse, 
indistinct  tone  of  voice — the  summing  up  of  the 
judges — the  fatal  condemnation  itself— all  that 
h3 
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passed  around  him  sounded  to  my  father  hke  the 
horrid  mockery  of  a  dream.  But  an  hour  ago 
a  victor,  standing  proudly  opposed  to  humbled 
foes,  whose  evil  designs  he  had  so  valiantly  com- 
bated, now  prostrate  and  vanquished  without 
a  final  struggle — taken  by  surprise — thrown  off 
his  guard — never  had  knight  fallen  so  low  or 
lady  proved  so  false !  How  he  left  the  court 
and  reached  home  he  could  scarcely  tell;  nor 
was  it  before  a  few  hours  of  calm  and  solitude 
had  restored  his  wonted  elasticity  and  energy  of 
spirit,  that  he  felt  himself  again  able  to  look 
about  him  and  to  think. 

Heaps  of  letters,  bearing  the  post-mark  of 
Marseilles,  lay  on  his  table  ;  most  of  them  bore 
the  quaint,  straggling  characters  of  the  period, 
which  he  recognised  as  his  sister's ;  one  or  two 
only  were  written  in  the  regular,  firm,  round 
hand  of  Eleonore.  His  affianced  bride  had 
never  approved  of  the  self-devotion  of  her 
lover,  to  her  friend,  nor  had  she  been  flattered 
by  the  necessary  delay  of  their  union  which  it 
enforced.  Too  frank  to  conceal  her  displeasure, 
too  maidenly  to  admit  its  extent  or  motive,  her 
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letters  were  few,  and  those  few  cold  and  con- 
strained. No  casual  peruser  could  have  guessed 
the  tender  devotion  of  the  writer  from  such 
unmeaning  gleanings ;  but  my  father  read  the 
spirit  aright  that  lay  concealed  behind  the 
barrier  of  reserve,  an  insight  into  the  truth,  for 
which  he  was  as  much  indebted  to  his  sister's 
detailed  and  ample  communications,  as  to  his 
own  sagacity.  As  he  was  too  fair  to  expect  the 
object  of  his  choice  to  be  faultless,  he  was 
neither  surprised  nor  angry  at  the  feminine 
weakness  she  thus  displayed ;  he  was  not  sorry 
to  find  his  bride  a  woman  still,  though  a  superior 
one,  and  had  sufficient  vanity  or  self-love — I 
scarcely  know  which  to  term  it — to  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  knowing  himself  the  object  of  an  ardent 
attachment.  Had  Mademoiselle  Raymond 
performed  the  heroics  of  feminine  friendship  on 
this  occasion,  it  would  certainly  not  have  satis- 
fied him  so  well  as  this  little  display  of  nature. 
As  he  glanced  rapidly  firom  page  to  page, 
gleaning  consolation  from  the  gentle  sympathy 
therein  expressed,  the  bitter  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment and  indignation  that  swelled  his 
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heart  well  nigh  to  bursting,  gradual^  softened, 
and  the  long  detailed  account  which  he  sat 
down  to  write  rehevcd  it  more  and  more.  As 
he  vented  his  grief  and  anger  on  the  uncon- 
scious paper,  and  poured  out  his  whole  soul  to 
the  being  in  whom  he  already  felt  that  bound- 
less confidence  which  makes  an  affectionate, 
sensible  wife  the  most  peerless  friend  on  earth, 
he  felt  the  weight  on  his  spirits  by  degrees 
give  way  ;  and  with  reviving  courage,  the 
resources  of  his  mind  awoke  anew.  More  than 
once  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down  the  pen  to 
follow  some  new  train  of  thought,  as  a  w^ord,  a 
phrase  suggested  it,  and  his  epistle,  begun  in 
despondency,  ended  with  words  of  a  nature 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  himself: — "  This 
engagement  is  lost,  but  not  the  day.  We  may 
rally  and  wdn  after  all.  My  honour  is  now 
yours,  or  will  be  so  soon  enough  to  enlist  your 
good  washes  on  my  side  in  another  struggle, 
should  I  be  successful  in  getting  one  up ;  if  I 
fail  in  this  measure,  I  shall  shortly  be  in  Mar- 
seilles, if  no  untoward  chance  hefaV^ 

The  latter  words  w^ere  dashed,  and  the  letter 
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which  was  to  convey  so  paiiifiil  an  inteiUgence 
to  his  whole  family,  through  his  chosen  inter- 
preter, was  entrusted,  not  to  the  chances  of  the 
post,  but  to  a  special  and  trustworthy  messen- 
ger, to  deliver  it  with  his  own  hands  into  those 
of  Mademoiselle  Raymond. 

Having  thus  performed  a  somewhat  protracted 
duty,  and  lightened  his  own  spirits  of  their 
heavy  burthen,  by  confiding  it  to  those  of  an- 
other, his  ideas  being  cleared  up  by  the  mental 
labour  he  had  just  undergone,  and  the  keen 
edge  of  his  own  disappointment  somewhat 
softened  by  the  few  hours  of  uninterrupted 
reflection  which  had  passed  by,  his  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  the  miserable  sufferers — 
the  afflicted  mother — the  doomed  daughter. 
The  more  vividly  the  sorrow  of  the  one  and 
the  fate  of  the  other  presented  themselves 
before  him,  the  more  rapidly  and  completely 
did  his  mind  recover  its  tone.  What  were  his 
egotistical  and  vain  regrets,  his  humiliation, 
compared  to  the  abyss  into  which  they  had 
fallen. 

Although  evening  had  already   crept  upon 
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liim — for  it  was  the  close  of  autumrij  and  the 
days  were  shortening  fast — my  father  hurried  to 
the  poor  desolate  mother,  whom  he  found,  to 
his  great  surprise,  shut  up  alone  in  her  room. 
Her  son  and  daughter-in-law  informed  him 
that  she  had  obstinately  refused  to  receive  the 
consolations  tendered  by  her  many  friends,  and 
even  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable 
people  of  Toulon,  who  had  called  on  her  in 
person  to  testify  their  respect  and  sympathy. 
She  had  resolutely  denied  herself  to  all,  even, 
to  those  who  had  every  claim  upon  her  atten- 
tion—  her  afflicted  children  —  her  confessor. 
The  house  was,  indeed,  one  of  mourning ;  nor 
were  her  feelings  soothed,  but  her  sufferings 
rather  sharpened,  by  the  ceaseless  clamours  of 
the  populace,  who,  unconscious  of  Catherine's 
fatal  recantation,  which  afforded  some  sort  of 
colour  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  her, 
were  incensed  beyond  measure  at  this  fresh 
proof  of  the  boundless  power  of  her  perse- 
cutors, and  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  was 
wielded. 

Discontented  groups  hovered  the  whole  day 
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about  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  and  Mademoi- 
selle Cadieres'  dwelling.  The  former  with 
strictly  closed  gates,  seemed  haughtily  to  defy, 
from  within  its  high  grey  walls,  the  taunts  that 
could  not  pierce  them ;  thus  irritating  the  mob 
as  much  as  the  weeping  faces  that  met  their 
curious  gaze  in  and  about  the  dwelling  of  the 
Cadieres  excited  their  tumultuous  sympathies. 
Never  had  that  fickle  but  powerful  adjunct,  the 
favour  of  the  people,  been  more  completely 
enlisted  in  any  cause.  But  whilst  Catherine 
was  proclaimed  in  every  public  place  and  street 
by  the  busy  tongues  of  the  multitude,  and  in 
theluxurious  salons  of  almost  every  member  of 
the  Toulon  society,  except  such  as  might  be 
influenced  against  her  by  their  connexion  wdth 
the  Bishop,  as  an  injured  saint  whose  grievous 
wrongs  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  the  victim 
of  unheard  of  injustice  and  oppression;  her 
mother,  dead  to  all  around  her — dead  to  all  but 
pain  and  anguish — spent  the  whole  of  that 
eventful  day  in  her  chamber,  which  she  had 
carefully  darkened ;  and  so  hushed,  so  still  was 
everything  within^   that  more   than  once   the 
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minds  of  her  children  had  been  visited  with  the 
most  fearful  apprehensions.  Had  not  the  blow 
aimed  at  the  offshoot  struck  the  tree  ? 

"  I  will  obtain  admittance  for  myself,"  said 
my  father.  "  Hope  is  the  best  of  all  consola- 
tions, and  that  I  will  make  it  my  duty  to 
inspire." 

He  had,  however,  to  repeat,  again  and  again, 
in  the  loudest  tones  he  could  command,  his 
assurances  that  the  evil  was  not  irreparable — ■ 
that  there  were  yet  many  steps  to  be  taken,  of 
a  nature  to  change  altogether  the  face  of  affairs 
— and  that  he  had  come  expressly  to  consult 
with  her  on  those  very  points,  before  the  slight- 
est stir  was  heard  within  the  apartment.  All 
seemed  silent  as  the  grave ;  and  as  appeal  suc- 
ceeded appeal  without  effect,  he  began  to  feel 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  alarm,  when  sud- 
denly the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Madame 
Cadieres  stood  before  him. 

A  few  hours  had  altered  the  poor  mother  as 
though  as  many  years  had  passed  over  her,  yet 
there  was  no  trace  of  recent  tears  on  her  ashy 
countenance — it  expressed  that  silent,  stubborn 
grief,  which  gnaws  the  very  heart  away.] 
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"And  do  you  really  bring  comfort,  or  are 
you  commissioned  by  those  who  love  me,  to 
perform  some  charitable  office  of  deception. 
It  were  but  mistaken  kindness,  and  utterly 
thrown  away." 

My  father  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing her  of  his  sincerity ;  but  he  was  at  last 
successful  in  obtaining  her  consent  to  the  further 
measures  wdiich  he  deemed  it  necessary  imme- 
diately to  take. 

"Activity  and  promptitude,"  said  he,  "are 
our  best,  indeed,  at  the  present  crisis,  our 
only  means  of  safety.  We  must,  without 
loss  of  time,  make  an  appeal  to  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Aix;  if  unsuccessful,  we  will  not 
even  then  give  up  the  game.  Do  not  there- 
fore, dear  Madam,  despair,  before  at  least  we 
have  exhausted  our  resources." 

"But  if  Catherine  should  really  have  de- 
ceived us  all,  Monsieur  Chaudon  ?  It  is  a 
horrid,  a  maddening  thought !  But  if  it  were 
so,  would  not  every  further  effort  be  only  an 
aggravation  of  guilt  ?"  And  for  the  first  time 
since  the  awful  sentence  had  been  spoken,  the 
mother  wept. 
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The  scalding  tears  relieved  her  bursting 
heart,  and  my  father  suffered  them  for  a  time 
to  flow  unrepressed;  for  he  considered  that 
these  were  saving  tears,  and  too  precious  to  her 
reason,  perhaps  her  life,  to  be  interrupted ;  but 
when  the  first  strong  fit  of  emotion  had  sub- 
sided, he  took  her  hand  within  his,  and  said  in 
the  gentle,  soothing  tones  of  a  son: — 

"And  can  you  doubt  Catherine? — /  never 
did.  Who  that  knows  her  can  for  a  moment 
douUr 

"  That  were,  indeed,  a  blessed  thought,"  said 
the  sobbing  mother,  clasping  her  hands  tightly 
together,  and  raising  a  grateful  look  to  Heaven  ; 
"but  if  it  be  as  you  would  infer,  wherefore 
that  horrible  confession,  which  sounded  in  my 
ears  like  a  death  knell  ?  That  can  never  be 
explained  away." 

"  Her  words  cannot  turn  aside  such  evidence 
as  that  borne  by  the  whole  sisterhood  of  St. 
Clare,  and  other  witnesses.  I  consider  her 
extraordinary  recantation  as  an  accidental  wan- 
dering of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  its  over- 
tension.     The  bow  too  tightly  strung  will  snap. 
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It  was  nothing  more,  I  am  assured ;  though  I 
confess  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  at 
the  moment,  or  more  perplexing.  I  taught 
myself  to  look  forward  to  something  of  this 
kind — I  mean,  to  much  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion of  thought — when  first  I  undertook  the 
task  which  has  this  day  been  defeated.  But 
she  had  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all, 
and  my  fullest  confidence,  by  the  simple  truth- 
fulness of  her  manner.  Had  I  been  prepared 
for  the  change,  I  might,  perhaps,  even  have 
turned  this  infirmity  to  advantage.  The  trial 
lasted  too  long — it  wearied  her, — I  am  well 
assured  that  nothing  else  caused  the  melancholy 
error." 

"  You  pour  balm,  indeed,  into  my  wounded 
spirit ;  you  bring  hope  and  comfort  in  the  hour 
of  my  utmost  need,  and  when  I  thought  it  be- 
yond man's  power  to  afford  either.  Alas !  alas  ! 
but  for  my  folly  and  vanity — for  it  was  not  my 
better  feelings,  but  my  worst,  that  misled  me, — 
you,  who  have  performed  a  son's  part  through- 
out, would  now  be  my  son  in  good  sooth,  and  I 
a  proud  and  happy  mother." 
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"  You  could  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  possessed  more  of  my  friendship  than  is 
now  yours,"  said  my  father,  hastily  interrupting 
the  train  of  self-recrimination  on  \Yhich  Madame 
Cadieres  had  entered,  and  which,  natural  as  it 
was,  he  did  not  feel  much  pleasure  in  listening 
to. 

She  understood  the  check,  and  passing  her 
handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  and  suppressing 
with  difficulty  a  rising  sigh,  she  said ; — 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  make  the  appeal,  and  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  I  could  for  a  moment  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  my  Catherine's  innocence, 
whilst  you — you — but  you  once  loved  her 
well." 

"  I  do  so  still,"  he  gently  answered,  "  and 
will  bear  her,  to-morrow,  the  most  efficacious 
of  all  cordials  in  her  heavy  affliction,  one  which 
will  strengthen  her,  I  am  sure,  beyond  any 
other  that  earth  can  aiford,  the  knowledge  that 
you  bear  up  with  vigour  against  this  calamity." 

My  father  did  not  leave  the  house  until  its 
other  inmates  had  recovered  in  some  measure 
from  the  first  stupor  of  the  shock  ;  then  issuing 
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once  more  into  the  open  street,  he  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  prison,  where  he  deemed  his 
services  might  prove  equally  essential. 

He  found  the  Carmelite  Prior  somewhat  de- 
jected on  his  own  account,  but  mainly  sorrow- 
ing for  poor  Catherine,  whose  condemnation 
had  filled  his  breast  with  the  deepest  compassion. 
He  fired  up  at  the  idea  of  a  second  trial,  and,  it 
would  appear,  had  been  revolving  precisely  the 
same  subject  in  his  own  mind.  To  save  the 
intended  victim  of  the  Jesuits  at  every  cost  and 
risk  was  the  generous  desire  at  that  moment 
predominating  in  his  bosom,  and  they  long 
talked  over  the  means  of  effecting  this  new  plan 
of  action.  When  my  father  left  the  Prior,  he 
obtained  admittance  to  the  young  men,  Cathe- 
rine's brothers.  They  were  both  a  prey  to  the 
most  fearful  agitation,  but  which  their  sister's 
situation  so  amply  justified  as  to  call  forth  pity 
rather  than  reproof.  Here,  too,  my  father  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  self-imposed  task  of 
charity ;  nor  did  he  leave  them  until  they  were 
more  composed,  and  able  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  sufficient  confidence  to  render 
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the  present  more  tolerable.  Catherine  he  had 
previously  determined  not  to  visit  until  the 
morrow,  in  which  decision  he  had  been  con- 
firmed by  hearing  from  the  gaoler's  wife  that 
ever  since  her  return  to  the  prison,  whither  she 
had  been  brought  back  in  a  swoon,  she  had  lain 
senseless  on  her  bed  ;  and  though  she  had  occa- 
sionally given  some  slight  signs  of  life,  had 
neither  unclosed  her  eyes  nor  opened  her  lips. 

My  father,  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  left  the 
prison,  grieved  at  what  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider a  relapse  into  one  of  those  mysterious  fits 
from  which  he  had  hoped  Catherine  was  for 
ever  delivered.  He  had  felt  how  painful  their 
meeting  would  be  that  day,  and  on  leaving  the 
court,  had  slipped  into  her  hand  a  card,  on 
which  were  pencilled,  in  a  hurried  scrawl,  these 
few  words : — "  Do  not  despair — put  your  trust 
in  God;  one  way  or  the  other,  you  shall  be 
saved." 

But  these  encouraging  words,  traced  more 
with  a  view  to  soften  the  first  pangs  of  her  grief 
than  with  any  definite,  clear  view  of  the  subject 
at  the  moment,  were  not  permitted  to  produce 
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the  desired  effect.  The  card,  hastily  thrust 
into  her  bosom,  had  not  been  removed  thence. 
What  consolation,  indeed,  did  she  need,  who 
felt  no  pain  ? 

My  father's  first  movement  on  the  ensuing 
morning  was  towards  Madame  Cadieres',  whose 
revived  appearance  sufficiently  paid  him  for  his 
cares ;  his  next  was  to  Catherine,  who,  he  was 
informed,  had  already  anxiously  inquired  after 
him.  He  found  her  still  in  the  clothes  of  the 
previous  day,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  a  feverish 
lustre,  heightened  by  a  hectic  flush.  She  looked 
wretchedly  ill ;  and  as  she  extended  her  hand 
towards  him,  which  he  raised  to  his  lips,  he  felt 
it  hot  and  dry.  In  the  other,  she  held  his 
hastily-scribbled  lines,  which  she  had  been,  for 
the  first  time,  perusing. 

"What  must  you  think  of  me.  Monsieur 
Chaudon,"  she  impetuously  exclaimed ;  "  how 
unworthy  have  I  proved  of  your  generous  exer- 
tions! The  thought  of  how  cruelly  I  have 
committed  you,  and  of  my  poor  mother,  dis- 
tracts me." 

My  father,  delighted  to  find  her  so  rational 
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and  connected — a  thing  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
hope — having  tranquiUized  her  fears  with  respect 
to  her  mother,  dehcatety  veered  towards  the 
dangerous  shoal,  on  which  her  composure  would 
inevitably  be  wrecked,  if  her  senses  were  as  un- 
certain as  he  imagined ;  but,  to  his  no  small 
wonder,  she  reverted  to  the  subject  without  the 
slishtest  embarrassment  or  confusion. 

"You  say  my  mother  is  well,  my  brothers 
too,  and  that  I  have  the  forgiveness  of  all; 
their  love,  indeed,  I  could  not  doubt ;  but  you — 
can  you  forgive,  and,  above  all,  believe  me 
again  ?" 

As  she  said  these  w^ords,  she  fixed  a  keen, 
searching  glance  on  my  father,  as  if  she  would 
read  his  very  soul. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  solemnly.  "  I  have  already 
declared  my  conviction,  that  your  yesterday's 
error  was  an  involuntary,  unpremeditated  weak- 
ness— the  effect  of  overwrought  sensibilities." 

"  No  ;  not  so  !"  said  Catherine,  with  singular 
earnestness.  *^  Repeat  again  that  you  will 
implicitly  believe  me,  for  that  assurance  alone 
can  give  me  courage  to  reveal  the  truth." 
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My  father  now  seriously  entreated,  if  she  had 
anything  to  state,  that  she  would  lose  no  time 
in  so  doing,  owning  that  an  explanation  of  so 
strange  a  circumstance  would  not  be  ungrati- 
fying. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  advance  anything  that 
must  seem  preposterous  and  absurd  to  others, 
however  deeply  we  may  feel  convinced  of  its 
veracity,  without  some  reluctance.  In  spite  of 
your  kind  assertions  to  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  hardly  credit  me  when  I  state,  that  it 
was  that  fatal  glass  of  water  which  bewildered, 
scattered  my  reason,  and  that  I  am  certain 
Father  Girard  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
contrived  to  charm  it.  It  seems  a  wild  suppo- 
sition, and  yet  I  am  positive  it  is  the  case. 
Scarcely  had  the  draught  passed  my  lips,  when 
I  felt  its  intoxicating  qualities  mount  to  my 
brain.  I  was  lost  in  a  world  of  deception; 
everything  appeared  under  a  new  light — my- 
self a  monster ;  lie  was  again,  for  the  hour, 
the  master  of  my  soul,  and  I  felt,  thought,  and 
spoke  as  he  desired ;  the  spell  was  again  on  my 
brain,  on  my  heart,  and  my  lips  obeyed  its  sug- 

VOL.    II.  I 
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gestions.  Oh  !  how  could  you  imagine  that  of 
my  o^^^l  free  will  I  could  have  uttered  such 
horrid  falsehoods  —  have  thrown  shame  and 
danger  on  the  innocent  to  save  the  guilty — 
sacrificed  Father  Nicholas,  my  brothers,  my 
poor  mother,  for  whom? — for  that  monster? 
No !  surely  you  cannot  think  that,  left  to  my 
own  free  will,  I  could  ever  have  done  this.  It 
is  impossible !" 

During  the  delivery  of  this  impassioned 
appeal,  my  father  suddenly  remembered  that, 
almost  immediately  before  Catherine  had  taken 
the  glass  of  water  which  she  imagined  to  have 
been  tainted  by  the  Jesuit,  he  had  seen  one  in 
his  hand.  Might  it  not  have  been  that  which 
he  had  contrived  to  send  her  ?  The  coincidence 
struck  him  as  singular,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

^^  The  cup,"  said  he,  "may  have  been  drugged, 
to  produce  a  partial  derangement  of  faculties." 

"  No,  it  was  not  drugged !"  said  Catherine, 
impatiently — "  not  drugged,  but  charmed  by 
some  incantation  or  other  device  of  the  evil 
spirit,  such  as  that  emissary  of  darkness  has  at 
his  command.     It  was  a  state  which  I  have  too 
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often  been  in  to  mistake  its  operation,  followed, 
too,  by  one  of  those  death-like  trances.  But 
now  the  effect  of  that  noxious  draught  is  over, 
I  am  myself  again — ready  to  bear  all  things — 
to  proclaim  my  innocence  to  the  whole  world, 
if  it  stood  by  to  listen." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  awful  conclusion  of 
the  scene  yesterday?" 

"  The  condemnation !"  said  Catherine,  with 
a  majesty  of  look'  such  as  my  father  had  never 
seen  her  or  any  other  mortal  being  assume 
before.  "  I  do ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  affrights 
my  spirit.  I  am  ready  to  seal  the  truth  with 
my  blood ;  and  the  words  which  I  shall  speak 
at  the  last  hour  will  be  believed,  will  they  not, 
Monsieur  Chaudon  ?  Surely  the  dying  accents 
of  innocence  will  be  recorded  amongst  the 
living,  for  methinks  my  spirit  could  not  rest  in 
other  and  happier  realms,  were  yesterday's 
error  unrepaired." 

"  Perish  you  shall  not !"  said  my  father,  with 
emphasis,  as  he  gazed  on  her  inspired  coun- 
tenance, lighted  up  with  the  expression  of  high, 
unflinching  resolve. 

I  2 
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"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,"  she  replied, 
with  a  sad  smile,  as  she  slightly  glanced  at  his 
card,  which  she  still  mechanically  retained  in 
her  hand ;  "  but  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  your 
generous  kindness.  I  may  not  fly  without  bring- 
ing danger  on  others — disgrace  on  myself.  No  ! 
Let  Father  Girard  and  his  friends  do  their 
worst  by  me,  and  may  my  untimely  fate  be  a 
warning  to  others." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  speak  of  flight,"  said  my 
father,  gravely,  "  nor  will  I  yet  seek  to  combat 
your  enthusiastic  notion  of  self-sacrifice.  I  will 
content  myself  with  offering  you  the  means  of 
rehabilitating  yourself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  of  obtaining,  perchance,  a  more  equitable 
verdict,  if  justice  be  left  in  the  land.  But, 
Catherine,  before  I  venture  the  appeal,  I  wish 
I  were  convinced  that  your  strength  would 
carry  you  well  through  your  second  trial. 
Another  relapse  were  a  fearful  contingency, 
and  would  involve  even  the  honour  of  your 
defenders." 

Catherine  seized  eagerly  upon  the  thought. 
"  I  am  more  grateful  than  mere  words  can  tell," 
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said  she,  "  that  I  may  yet  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  my  character.  You  can- 
not possibly  imagine  the  pang  of  knowing  one- 
self judged  guilty,  whilst  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  is  at  one's  heart.  It  is  an  awful 
thing  for  a  woman  to  stand  arraigned  before 
a  court — to  gaze  in  the  frowning  countenances 
of  men  whose  hearts  are  steeled  against  her 
by  opinions  formed  beforehand  or  rooted  preju- 
dice— to  steal  a  timid  glance  at  the  crowd  of 
fellow-creatures  ready  to  smile  her  back  to  life, 
or  to  turn  away  in  cold  disgust,  and  fling  its 
portals  too  against  her,  at  a  word,  a  beck  of  those 
dark  men  who  cannot  read  her  heart  or  fathom 
the  hidden  truth.  On  a  chance — a  word — her 
name,  her  life  depends.  Innocent  or  guilty, 
presumption,  prejudice,  or  private  passions  and 
interests  are  against  her.  When  I  heard  my 
sentence  read.  Monsieur  Chaudon,  and  saw  the 
cold  eye,  the  steady  lip  of  him  who  delivered 
it,  and  remembered  I  had  never  done  wrong  to 
any  being  on  earth,  and  yet  that  my  fellow 
creatures  found  me  worthless  to  remain  in  this 
poor  world  of  ours  beside  them,  I  could  not 
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help  thinking  human  justice  an  awful  respon- 
sibility !" 

A  slight  shudder  thrilled  visibly  through  poor 
Catherine's  frame  as  she  spoke  the  last  words, 
and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  gloomy  wall 
of  her  dungeon,  as  if  carried  back  by  the  vivid- 
ness of  her  reminiscences  beyond  their  narrow 
limits,  to  the  impressive  scene  whose  effect 
on  herself  she  had  described. 

My  father,  too,  grew  thoughtful,  for  he  re- 
membered but  too  many  cases  where  human 
justice  had  been  warped  by  human  passion,  and 
though  he  had  not  yet  witnessed  the  judiciary 
murder  of  the  family,  Calas,  who,  although 
accused  of  the  most  heinous  offences,  expiated 
on  the  wheel  no  worse  crime  than  that  of  ad- 
hering to  the  Protestant  faith, — yet  sufficient 
instances  were  on  record  of  trials  in  which 
power  had  bought  over  justice,  or  compelled  it ; 
and  the  recollection  made  him  tremble  for 
Catherine. 

"  Do  not  look  so  downcast,  my  friend,"  she 
said,  rousing  herself  from  her  reverie  with  a 
smile  so  sweet  that  he  could  have  wept  to  see 
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it.  "  We  are  all  in  the  Lord's  hand,  and  should 
bow  our  heads  meekly  to  his  dispensations." 

My  father's  philosophy  was  put  to  shame  by 
this  calm  resignation,  whose  source  was  so  much 
higher  and  purer  than  that  to  which  he  some- 
times applied  for  comfort ;  and  he  left  the  prison 
with  such  an  increase  of  admiration  and  pity  for 
his  client,  and  of  fervour  for  her  cause,  as  to 
make  it  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  his  own. 

Weeks  elapsed^  during  which  little  was 
changed  in  the  general  aspect  of  affairs.  The 
cause  was  removed  from  Toulon  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Aix,  and  Catherine  transported  from 
a  bad  prison  to  a  worse — from  harsh  to  cruel 
gaolers — from  among  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  she  had  grown  like  a  violet  beneath  its 
sheltering  leaves,  to  a  city  where  she  was  little 
known  except  by  reputation, — where  Father 
Girard  had  been  a  ruling  star  for  above  ten 
years,  and  where  the  Jesuits  had  a  flourishing 
estabhshment.  But  she  endured  all  these  ad- 
ditional hardships  with  a  serenity  and  fortitude 
which,  though  it  failed  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
her  tormentors,  inspired  them  with  involuntary 
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respect ;  and  she  bore  up  miraculously  under 
the  soul-wearying  delays  which  law  always  im- 
poses as  a  cortege  tVetlquctte  to  its  majesty. 

Father  Nicholas  continued  deep  in  theological 
studies,  successfully  whiling  away  time  and 
anxiety,  whilst  the  brothers  Cadieres  were  both 
ill-treated  and  tormented  with  harrowing  cares, 
which  my  father  made  it  his  constant  task  to 
alleviate  by  an  assumption  of  more  hope  than 
he  was,  in  reality,  sanguine  enough  to  entertain. 

Madame  Cadieres'  restless  misery  preyed  on 
her  spirits  in  a  manner  greatly  to  enfeeble  her 
health.  Her  daughter's  final  condemnation  was 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  which,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, she  ever  saw  suspended  over  her  head. 

Afflicted  on  her  friend's  account,  anxious  on 
my  father's,  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  her 
own  happiness  being  involved,  perhaps  wrecked, 
in  this  unfortunate  business,  Mademoiselle  Ray- 
mond's letters  were  constrained  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  make  them  otherwise,  for  she  con- 
tinued unwilling  to  dwell  on  her  real  sentiments 
and  forebodings,  and  yet  was  too  candid  to  veil 
them  altogether.     Her  lover,  on  his  part,  had 
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no  time  to  indulge  in  long  or  frequent  effusions. 
lie  had  to  strain  every  nerve  to  the  difficult 
task  before  him.  The  Jesuits  were  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  Father  Girard  out  of 
his  difficulties,  whilst  not  only  France,  but  the 
whole  of  Europe,  swayed  by  diverse  rehgions, 
moral  and  philosophical  opinions,  breathlessly 
awaited  the  issue. 

My  father's  spirits  were  always  invigorated  by 
his  visits  to  Catherine,  for  however  much  his 
feelings  might  be  roused  by  the  indignities  he 
saw  heaped  upon  her, — however  deeply  he 
might  feel  for  the  privations  she  was  compelled 
to  endure,  still  the  cheerfulness  which  she  ex* 
hibited  under  these  trying  circumstances,  and 
her  confidence  in  him  and  herself,  ever  inspired 
him  with  an  assurance  and  hope  which,  when 
left  to  himself,  did  not  always  visit  his  bosom. 
She  never  complained,  and  seemed  reconciled 
to  everything ;  neither  damp  nor  foul  air  faded 
the  rosy  tints  of  her  cheek,  nor  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  her  eye.  On  the  contrary,  they  grew 
brighter  with  every  day. 

One  morning,  however,  he  turned  away  front 
I  3 
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the  grey  massive  pile  which  enclosed  her  with 
an  elation  of  spirits,  a  renovation  of  hope,  such 
as  he  had  not  experienced  since  the  signal 
failui'e  at  Toulon.  He  frequently,  almost  me- 
chanically, thrust  his  hand  within  his  vest,  and 
felt  for  something  evidently  deposited  there,  for 
each  time  he  unconsciously  smiled.  Catherine 
had  remitted  a  treasure  to  his  keeping,  which 
Providence  itself  seemed  to  have  accorded  them, 
so  great  was  its  import  at  that  moment,  and  so 
unforeseen  the  trove. 

In  a  box  containing  a  few  articles  of  imme- 
diate necessity,  which  Madame  Cadieres  had 
recently  sent  her  daughter,  and  which  had  not 
been  touched  since  Catherine's  return  from 
Ollioules,  she  had  found  one  of  those  letters  so 
cunningly  abstracted  by  Father  Girard,  and 
which  would,  doubtless,  have  been  given  up 
with  the  rest  had  it  not  chanced  to  have  lain, 
unknown  to  herself,  in  another  place  than  that 
wherein  she  was  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
them. 

This  epistle  was  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
prove  at  least  the  seduction,  and   the  ardent 
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flame  with  which  his  unfortunate  client  had 
inspired  Father  Girard.  It  was,  also,  in  other 
respects  corroborative  enough  of  all  that  had 
been  advanced  to  make  it  a  document  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  Catherine  had  by  her 
spoken  words  implicated  herself  so  deeply,  in 
what  Hght  must  a  written  admission  of  guilt, 
signed  and  dated — and  that,  too,  under  no  com- 
pulsion whatever — place  the  other  party  ?  Was 
not  this  the  most  triumphant  of  all  arguments 
against  Catherine's  insane  recantation  ? 

Great  as  was  the  trust  my  father  placed  in 
this  paper,  he  did  not  fail  to  communicate  its 
contents  to  those  who  were  in  any  way  inter- 
ested, in  order  that,  in  case  of  untoward  acci- 
dents, he  might  avail  himself  of  their  testimony 
at  the  trial,  which  was  now  expected  very  shortly 
to  take  place. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  that  trial  when  my  father 
thought  fit  to  see  in  what  mood  he  should  find 
Catherine.  He  had,  it  is  true,  left  her  as  re- 
solved as  ever  in  the  morning ;  but,  taught  by 
the  unlucky  occurrence  that  had  already  proved 
well  nigh  so  fatal,  he  trembled  lest  he  should 
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discover  the  symptoms  of  wavering,  in  which 
c^se  he  determined  to  give  a  different  colour  to 
his  pleading  from  that  he  had  settled  upon. 

"  How  glad  I  am  you  are  come,"  said  she ; 
"  I  have  but  just  received  this  letter,  and  am 
much  agitated  by  its  contents.  There — read 
it  yourself;  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it." 

My  father  took  up  with  surprise  a  paper 
hastily  scrawled  over  with  characters,  whose  in- 
distinctness did  not  prevent  him  from  immedi- 
ately recognising  as  the  handwriting  of  Father 
Girard.  He  approached  the  dimly  burning  light 
and  began  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  with 
an  absorbing  interest.  He  could  scarcely  credit 
his  senses  as  he  read  the  following  lines : — 

"  I  cannot  face  you  to-morrow,  Catherine, 
without  having,  for  the  first,  probably  for  the 
last  time,  exonerated  myself  in  your  eyes  of  what 
will  appear  to  you  the  most  cruel  and  inexpli- 
cable part  of  my  conduct.  What  must  you  have 
thought — you,  whom  I  had  already  so  deeply 
aggrieved — when  you  beheld  me  sueing  for  your 
death  and  denying  the  truth  in  your  presence. 
You  must,  indeed,  have  believed  that  the  fury 
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of  hatred  had  taken  possession  of  my  breast. 
Alas !  I  almost  wish  it  were  so ;  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  remain  in  that  belief,  or  to  misun- 
derstand my  motives  of  action,  when  remorse, 
the  bitterest  regret,  shame,  and  contrition  are 
the  feelings  that  torture  me.  Had  I  uncon- 
trolled power  over  my  own  destiny,  I  should 
not  for  a  moment  hesitate,  but  at  once,  by 
pleading  guilty  to  the  accusations  wherewith  I 
am  charged,  save  you  and,  by  my  self-sacrifice, 
perhaps  atone  in  your  remembrance  and  that  of 
the  world  for  my  crimes.  But  my  shame  would 
recoil  on  the  order  to  which  I  belong — my 
avowals  commit,  my  dishonourable  end  disgrace 
it.  My  principles  allow  me  to  deny  or  admit 
what  I  please,  and  as  I  please.  Care  for  the 
weal  of  my  order  is  the  first  of  my  duties,  and 
to  that  alone  do  I  sacrifice  you,  Catherine;  to 
an  obligation  that  binds  my  very  soul.  This  is 
why  you  will  see  me  to-morrow — poor  wretch 
that  I  am,  torn  all  through  life  by  contending 
passions,  now  swayed  by  one  and  now  by 
another — resisting,  denying  the  truth,  whilst  it 
tortures  my  heart.   Remember  then,  Catherine, 
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whatever  the  issue  of  this  fearful  struggle,  that 
it  is  not  against  you,  not  for  myself  that  I  stand 
up,  but  for  them — that  all  my  wishes,  my  sym- 
pathies, alas !  my  guilty  weakness,  are  still  en- 
listed on  your  side,  and  yet  I  must — nay,  more — 
I  will  listen  to  your  condemnation.  Hate  me — 
despise  me  for  the  past  as  much  as  you  may, 
you  cannot  do  so  more  than  I  do  myself,  but 
still  for  what  is  to  come,  believe  me,  I  have  no 
choice." 

The  paper  dropped  from  my  father's  fingers. 

"  Can  this  be  real  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  And 
yet  it  seems  his  hand." 

"  It  is,"  said  Catherine.  "  I  have  but  too 
much  cause  to  know  it  well ;  it  is  signed  too." 

My  father,  again  taking  up  the  letter,  care- 
fully reperused  it;  and  this  time  he  scanned 
carefully  the  Jesuit's  signature. 

"  This  is  a  most  perplexing  affair,"  he  at  last 
said.  "  Either  Father  Girard  has  become  mad 
with  remorse  and  fear,  or  this  is  some  device 
of  the  enemy,  whose  clue  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  sift." 

"  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  on  these  points,' 
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said  Catherine.  "  As  for  me,  nothing  shall  make 
me  turn  away  from  the  truth.  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  Father  Girard  has  enough  of  Chris- 
tianity about  him  to  feel  repentance ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  such  a  conviction  can  influence 
me. 

My  father  was  delighted  to  find  her  so  per- 
fectly rational,  and  soon  took  his  leave,  more 
astonished  at  the  chance  that  had  put  so  all- 
important  a  confession  into  his  hands,  and  more 
puzzled  as  to  the  use  he  should  make  of  it, 
than  he  had  been  about  any  one  link  of  this 
portentous  afiair. 

But  the  next  morning  solved  all  his  diffi- 
culties in  a  somewhat  curious  fashion.  He 
had,  on  his  return  home,  carefully  deposited 
the  document  in  a  secret  drawer  of  his  writing- 
desk  ;  and  on  opening  it,  the  paper  was  indeed 
still  there,  but  beyond  a  dirty  yellowish  ap- 
pearance, it  exhibited  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
ever  having  been  sullied  by  pen  and  ink. 

Vainly  did  my  father  expose  its  surface  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and 
employ  all  the  known  means  of  bringing  out 
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the  sympathetic  ink,  with  which  he  was  now 
aware  the  letter  had  been  written.  During 
the  many  hours  of  night,  the  characters  had 
faded  beyond  recovery ;  and  he  saw  all  further 
attempt  would  only  be  time  lost.  "  Well," 
thought  he,  "  honesty  and  fair  deahng  are  on 
our  side,  and  we  may  yet  prove  a  match  for 
them,  though  cunning  be  on  theirs.  I  had 
better  not  mention  the  circumstance  at  all, 
having  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof  to 
adduce — it  looks  too  preposterous."  And  he 
discarded  the  incident  from  his  mind  as  futile, 
at  a  moment  when  other  and  graver  thoughts 
oppressed  it. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  active  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  trial.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  its  circumstances,  for  they  too  closely 
resembled  those  which  I  have  already  detailed. 
The  mob  without — the  crowd  within — the  Je- 
suits' dark  figures  gliding  through  both  with 
boding  looks :  everything  wore  about  the  same 
appearance  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
twenty-five  judges  alone  exhibited  a  striking 
contrast.      Instead    of   the   heavy  brows    and 
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anxious  looks  observable  in  the  court  at  Tou- 
lon, theirs  were  indicative  of  the  liveliest  in- 
terest; and  their  manner,  though  partaking  of 
the  usual  gravity  wliich  may  be  termed  the 
etiquette  of  the  court,  had  nothing  inordinately 
severe  to  either  party.  My  father  saw,  at  a 
glance,  that  he  stood  before  a  more  impartial 
bench,  and  felt  proportionately  relieved. 

Catherine  displayed  even  more  of  that  mixed 
dignity,  composure,  and  yet  sweet  modesty,  which 
had  before  so  prepossessed  all  beholders.  Father 
Girard,  on  the  contrary,  behaved  with  a  weak- 
ness utterly  discreditable.  He  wept  almost  in- 
cessantly, and  broke  down  at  every  answer; 
and  when  his  own  miserable  doublings  and 
shiftings  were  brought  home  to  him,  his  only 
reply  consisted  of  tears  and  groans.  His  coun- 
sel seemed  more  than  once  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  client;  whilst  my  father,  secretly  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  dealt  so  sparingly 
with  his  resources  in  the  first  struggle,  tri- 
umphed in  the  consciousness  of  increasing  elo- 
quence. Monsieur  Thorame  had  very  little 
that  was  new  or  interesting  to  advance;    the 
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only  fresh  argument,  indeed,  at  his  call  was 
based  on  the  egregious  absurdity  of  asserting 
that  a  glass  of  water  could  have  influenced 
Mademoiselle  Cadieres'  recantation.  He  owned 
he  could  understand  that  a  draught  might  be 
drugged  with  such  ingredients  as  might  pro- 
duce death,  madness,  or  imbecility,  an  exag- 
geration, or  a  suspension  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
compound  could  guide  them  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  compounder.  This,  he  con- 
tended, was  a  story  fitter  to  adorn  a  tale-book, 
than  to  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
men  whose  sagacity  and  talents  stood  too  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to  be  thus  tested 
by  child's  play.  On  this  theme.  Monsieur 
Thorame  descanted  at  great  length,  making 
the  most  of  his  advantage,  as  his  adversary 
had  done  before,  with  regard  to  the  recovered 
epistle.  My  father  felt  this  to  be  his  weak 
point,  despite  his  own  inmost  convictions.  It 
was  not  at  that  time  in  his  power  to  adduce 
the  singular  fact — since  so  often  averred,  and 
firmly  maintained  by  the  professors   of  mag- 
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netism — that  great  power  can  be  infused  into 
any  liquid,  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  open 
palm,  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  with  the 
vessel  that  contains  it,  and  the  breathing  gently 
on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  for  about  the  same 
time.  The  more  ardent  practitioners  go  so  far 
as  to  state,  that  they  can,  by  this  simple,  and 
seemingly  most  inadequate  means,  produce  the 
effect  of  any  medicament  they  may  be  in  need 
of,  without  being  necessitated  to  apply  to  the 
apothecaries.  And  though  the  system  seems 
odd  enough  at  a  first  glance,  and  is  repug- 
nant to  our  preconceived  ideas,  which  we  are 
inclined  almost,  in  every  case,  to  decorate  with 
the  name  of  reason,  still  this  memorable  law- 
suit tends  to  prove  that  these  assertions,  so 
extravagant  in  appearance,  rest  on  a  more  solid 
basis  than  at  a  cursory  observation  may  seem 
probable.  Throughout  its  heroine's  sad  history, 
every  single  hypothesis  of  Mesmerism  is  brought 
forward  and  attested,  and  that  at  a  period  when 
Mestnerism  was  not  classed  among  the  known 
sciences,  though  evidently  slowly  creeping  into 
existence ;  for  what  reflective  mind  will  not  be 
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led  to  suspect  some  no  very  dissimilar  agency 
kt  work  in  the  singular  affair  of  the  "  Convul- 
sionnaireSi^  which,  though  the  miracles  of  the 
Abbe  Paris's  tomb  were  limited  to  the  capital 
where  that  monument  stood,  created  so  much 
scandal  but  a  few  months  later  throughout  the 
whole  of  France. 

I  repeat  it,  the  knowledge  of  magnetism — 
and  with  it,  as  usual  in  the  state  of  infancy  of 
any  science,  its  abuse — was  gradually  creeping 
upon  the  world.  Still  swathed  in  mystery,  the 
cause  slowly  revealing  itself  by  the  effects,  it 
remained  for  Mesmer,  bolder  than  the  rest,  to 
define  what  he  saw,  and  impress  that  definition 
with  his  name. 

But  my  father  had  not  the  resource  of  ap- 
pealing to  his  or  subsequent  works  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  avail 
himself  of  those  more  antiquated  records  of  the 
same  truth,  described  under  a  different  deno- 
mination, by  which  he  was,  likewise,  obliged 
to  profit ;  and  the  plea  he  brought  forward  was 
at  that  time  more  calculated  to  find  an  echo 
in  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  than  would  now- 
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a -days  assuredly  animal  magnetism,  were  it 
made  the  groundwork  of  an  accusation;  at 
least,  I  think  so. 

Of  course,  he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  Cathe- 
rine, that  no  further  attempt  might  be  made 
upon  her  susceptible  nerves ;  and  Father  Girard 
more  than  once  shrank  from  his  watchful  glance. 
The  trial  lasted  even  longer  than  the  preceding 
one ;  for  the  judges,  more  impartial  than  those 
of  Toulon,  were  anxious  to  possess  themselves 
thoroughly  of  the  state  of  the  case,  before  ven- 
turing to  commit  themselves  by  a  sentence, 
the  importance  and  consequences  of  which  they 
fully  estimated. 

The  part  imposed  upon  them  was,  indeed,  of 
a  somewhat  embarrassing  nature.  Should  they 
punish  so  dark,  treacherous,  and  systematic  a 
villany  as  it  deserv^ed,  the  bold  deed  might  not 
be  unaccompanied  by  disagreeable  results  to 
those  who  dared  it.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
what  face  could  men  and  Christians  condemn 
to  a  martyr's  death  a  poor  young  creature,  who 
stood  arraigned  for  her  misfortunes  rather  than 
her  crimes?     Humanity  and  shame  ahke  for- 
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bade  so  dastardly  an  act.  What  would  the 
annals  of  their  country — nay,  their  contempo- 
raries— say  to  so  vile  a  truckling  to  power,  so 
glaring  an  abuse  of  it  ?  A  middle  course  only 
could  conciliate  all  difficulties,  shield  their 
honour,  and  ease  their  consciences,  without  ex- 
posing them  to  the  full  wrath  and  fury  of  party 
spirit.  That  middle  course  was  singular  enough 
in  its  results ;  for  Catherine  was  declared  inno- 
cent, and  Father  Girard  not  guilty,  A  very 
contradictory  verdict,  you  will  say,  on  the  face 
of  it ;  but  it  was,  after  all,  the  very  thing  most 
ardently  desired  by  Catherine,  and  certainly 
relieved  the  parliament  from  much  difficulty. 
Indeed,  when  fully  explained,  it  seems  more 
rational  than  one  would  at  first  sight  be  in- 
clined to  suppose ;  for  after  a  protracted  sitting, 
on  the  last  day  twelve  of  the  judges  declared 
Father  Girard  guilty  of  Quietism,  or  heresy, 
seduction,  and  sorcery,  and  adjudged  him  to 
be  burnt  alive ;  nine  declared  his  guilt  not 
adequately  proved,  and  voted  his  discharge; 
the  three  remaining  found  him  guilty  of  the 
charges,  but  did  not  think  them  deserving  of 
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capital  punishment,  and  therefore  agreed  with 
the  nine  preceding.  The  laws  of  France  having 
provided,  in  cases  where  there  exists  a  just 
balance  of  voices  for  and  against  a  criminal, 
that  mercy  should  weigh  in  his  favour.  Father 
Girard  was  merely  sentenced  to  be  delivered 
up  to  his  superiors,  and  left  to  their  justice. 

This  decision,  drily,  almost  severely  delivered 
by  the  president  of  the  chamber,  amounted  to 
a  moral  declaration  of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  but 
at  the  same  time  manifestly  betrayed  their  ex- 
treme unwillingness  to  award  its  punishment. 
As  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy  brought  against 
Father  Nicholas  and  the  Brothers  Cadieres,  it 
was  at  once  thrown  out  una  voce ;  and  Cathe- 
rine, although  declared  innocent,  was  never- 
theless condemned  to  pay  the  costs,  having 
drawn  upon  herself  these  proceedings  by  her 
recantation  at  Toulon. 

As  the  president  concluded,  he  directed  on 
Catherine  a  glance  of  benevolent  compassion, 
that  caused  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  fill  with 
tears,  the  first  that  had  glistened  in  them 
throughout  this   protracted  trial.     The   pearly 
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drops  rested  on  her  long  lashes,  until  she  felt 
her  mother's  arms  thrown  about  her,  and  her 
fervent  whisper — "  God  be  praised,  you  are 
safe  !"  reached  her  ear.  Then  the  tears  fell  fast 
down  her  flushed  cheeks.  But,  presently  dis- 
engaging herself  from  the  close  embrace  of  her 
fond  parent  and  the  congratulations  of  her 
friends,  she  turned  hastily  to  my  father,  and 
put  forth  her  hand  to  him,  with  a  look  that 
spoke  more  eloquently  her  thanks  than  could 
have  done  those  words  which  she  sought,  but 
which  w^ould  not  come  to  the  relief  of  her  over- 
charged feelings. 

The  throng  sympathized  most  warmly  with 
her.  Flowers  and  wreaths  were  showered  on 
her  from  fair  and  aristocratic  hands ;  the  young 
girls  especially,  in  every  class,  vied  with  each 
other  in  testifying  a  feminine  and  sisterly 
interest. 

My  father  did  not  remain  to  share  the  happi- 
ness of  the  domestic  circle,  of  which  he  was 
now  considered  the  dearest  member,  but  flew 
to  Marseilles  to  claim  the  prize  that  there 
awaited  him.     He  was,  indeed,   impatient   to 
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attend  to  his  own  happiness,  now  that  his  soul 
was  relieved  from  the  harrowing  fears  and 
anxieties  that  had  for  months  oppressed  it. 
The  mere  sensation  of  such  a  relief  was  bliss — 
to  share  it  with  those  who  had  suffered  with 
him  was  a  duty ;  and  to  make  them  participate 
in  the  first  exultation  of  his  triumph  was  to 
increase  his  happiness  tenfold.  He  knew,  it 
is  true,  that  his  place  would  be  missed  quite 
as  much  in  the  reunion  of  that  family  whose 
every  member  had  for  months  lived  and  hoped 
but  through  him,  nor  was  he  so  free  from  self- 
love  as  not  to  feel  a  pleasurable  emotion  in  the 
society  of  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a 
demigod;  but  in  the  little  circle  to  which  he 
was  sacrificing  the  Cadieres,  warmer  interests 
and  still  more  powerful  affections  bound  him. 
Nor  was  he  unwilling  to  make  Catherine  and 
her  mother  feel  that,  with  their  necessity  for 
his  support,  their  claim  on  his  time  and  inti- 
macy must  diminish  likewise ;  for  he  saw  more 
clearly  than,  perhaps,  the  former  would  have 
cared  to  allow,  even  to  herself,  how  to  her  their 
familiar  daily  intercourse  had   become  a  part, 
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and  that  the  dearest  part,  of  her  existence,  and 
how  livejy  were  her  regrets  for  the  irretrievable 
past.  He  knew  of  what  sophistry  the  human 
heart  is  capable,  to  deceive  itself ;  and  deeming 
it  possible  that  unbidden,  unsuspected  hopes 
might  spring  up  if  not  checked  in  the  bud, 
he  was  determined  to  break  the  charm  of  habit 
as  soon  as  might  be. 

On  the  same  evening  that  restored  to  Madame 
Cadieres  her  three  children,  my  father  was 
folded  in  the  embrace  of  his  own  fond  parents 
and  gentle  sister  ;  and  his  Jiancee,  half  blushing, 
gratified  not  a  little  by  his  impatience  to  hurry 
to  her  side,  was  compelled  at  last  by  his  earnest 
entreaties  to  fix  an  early  period  for  their  union. 
He  had  soon,  however,  to  return  to  Toulon  on 
matters  still  connected  with  the  recent  affair; 
and,  by  the  merest  chance,  arriving  on  the  very 
day  when  Catherine  returned  with  her  family 
to  her  native  town,  he  witnessed  the  triumphal 
entrance  which  her  fellow-citizens  had  pre- 
pared for  her.  For  many  miles,  indeed,  the 
people  had  congregated  by  thousands  to  greet 
her,  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of  her  innocence 
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with  that  wild  enthusiasm  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  southern  population,  by  whom 
everything  is  felt  for  the  time  being  with  intense 
ardoiu*,  and  expressed  accordingly.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  of  all  ranks,  crowded  on  her 
passage,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  testifying 
their  delight  at  seeing  her  safe  amongst  them, 
and  their  satisfaction  that  the  Jesuits  could  not 
pervert  altogether  the  justice  of  the  country. 
Flowers  were  strewn  on  her  path — she  passed 
beneath  many  a  verdant  arch  bearing  her 
cipher — the  bells  pealed,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
people  rang  loud  and  far  as  she  entered  her 
native  city.  From  the  windows  streamed  all 
sorts  of  festive  decorations — her  own  house  was 
blocked  up  with  the  throng  that  had  assembled 
before  it.  There  were  but  very  few  dwellings 
that  remained  cold  and  dark  on  this  day  of 
public  and  national  rejoicing ;  that  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits  was  of  the  number  was  but 
natural. 

Catherine   was   unaffectedly   elated   at   this 
public  testimony   of  the  esteem  in  which  she 
was  held,  and  of  the  sympathy  of  her  towns- 
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men  for  her  unhappy  fate.  For  some  weeks 
she  seemed  almost  restored  to  happiness  and 
forgetfulness  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  and 
her  health  rapidly  improved  under  the  fostering 
care  of  her  mother. 

The  first  visit  of  Eleonore,  upon  her  return 
to  Toulon  as  my  father's  wife,  was  paid  to 
Catherine,  whom  she  found  fully  prepared  to 
meet  her  as  Madame  Chaudon, — happy,  as  she 
said,  to  see  the  two  persons  whom  she  esteemed 
most  on  earth,  and  had  most  cause  to  love, 
united.  There  was  not  a  shadow  on  her  fair 
brow  as  she  spoke,  and  if,  perchance,  a  slight 
pang  shot  through  her  heart,  no  mortal  eye 
could  detect  it. 

"  I,  too,  am  about  to  become  a  bride,"  said 
she,  with  a  calm,  sweet  smile ;  then,  as  she 
saw  her  friend's  look  of  amazement,  she  added, 
with  a  deep  blush — "  the  bride  of  Heaven. 
Having  already  performed  the  better  part  of  my 
noviciate  at  St.  Clare's,  and  having  ever}^  reason 
to  revere  the  lady  abbess  of  that  convent — to 
love  its  kind  sisters — I  shall  shortly  take  the 
veil  there,  when,  though  dead  to   the  world — 
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indeed,  how  could  I  ever  again  belong  to  it  ? — 
I  hope  not  to  be  lost  to  you,  my  earliest,  my 
best   friend.     I   should   not   have   selected  an 
order  of  this  sort  from  choice.     I  would  rather 
have   been   a  Beguine  in  Flanders,  or  a  Soeur 
Hospitaliere  in  Rome ;  but,  as  it  is,  no  choice 
is  left  me,  even  if  my  impaired  health  allowed 
of   those   benevolent   exertions   which  I   once 
contemplated  as  the  only  useful  mode  of  dedi- 
cating my  life  to  God.     Great  was  my  ambition, 
as  you  know,  to  have  become  a  minister  of  his 
charities  in  this  world ;  but  it  may  not  be.     All 
I  ever  dreamed  of  has  been  dissolved,  like  a 
dream,  into  nothing.     But  it  is  useless  for  me 
to  dwell  on  this,  and  cloud,  for  a  single  instant, 
your  fulness  of  joy  with  a  thought  of  my  sor- 
rows.    The    onty   reminiscence    of   my   mun- 
dane existence  which  I  shall  think  fit  to  retain 
beneath  the  nun's  robe,   will  be  that  of  your 
generous,  unfailing,  much- tried  affection.     You 
still  loved  me,  when  others  might  have  spurned. 

Your  husband,  too,  has  been  to  me well, 

there  is  no  use  in  dwelling  on  such  topics.     I 
have  but  thanks  to  offer  for  all  you  have  both 
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done  and  endured  for  my  sake,  and  even  those 
thanks  I  have  not  the  eloquence  to  express  as  I 
could  wish.  But  I  can  pray  for  you  both,  and 
ever  will.  You  know,  Eleonore,  how  the  ge- 
nerosity of  your  husband  has  enabled  me  to 
take  my  little  fortune  almost  entire  to  the 
convent.  I  did  not  attempt  to  make  him  accept 
the  remuneration  he  refused,  because  I  was 
glad  not  to  go  portionless  to  my  new  home, 
and  because  I  consider  Monsieur  Chaudon  in 
the  light  of  a  brother." 

"  Jules  is  one  to  you  in  affection,"  said  the 
young  bride,  deeply  moved  by  the  tone  and 
manner  of  her  friend. 

They  talked  almost  with  the  confidence  and 
tenderness  of  former  times, — still  there  was  a 
reserve  on  either  party  that  had  crept  so  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  into  their  feelings  as  to 
make  it  apparent  to  neither. 

Eleonore  could  not  gaze  on  the  surrounding 
objects — for  they  were  sitting  at  the  marble 
table  in  the  parlour  of  the  little  villa  outside 
the  town — or  on  the  lovely  creature  before  her, 
to   whom  fast  improving  health  had  restored 
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beauty,  without  a  painful  recollection  of  the 
first  time  she  met  her  husband,  and  how  little 
his  thoughts  had  then  turned  towards  her. 
Such  reflections  must,  she  conceived,  haunt 
Catherine's  mind,  and  she  was  woman  enough 
to  find  that  disagreeable.  She  was,  therefore, 
not  sorry  when,  upon  rising  to  take  leave, 
Catherine,  detaining  her  by  a  gentle  grasp, 
said — 

"  Do  not  be  offended,  dear  Eicon  ore,  nor 
misunderstand  me,  when  I  beg  that  neither  you 
nor  your  husband  may  seek  to  see  me  before 
my  retirement  from  the  world.  The  little  time 
I  have  yet  to  spend  at  home  must  be  wholly 
devoted  to  my  mother." 

Her  wishes  were  strictly  complied  with ;  her 
friends  did  not  again  see  her  until  the  day  on 
the  morning  of  which  she  took  the  veil,  when 
thejr  with  difficulty  obtained  places  in  the  over- 
crovded  chapel. 

The  ceremony,  under  existing  circumstances, 
was  fraught  with  peculiar  sadness  to  reflective 
minds.  Catherine  possessed  everything  which 
in  this  world  is  thought  equal  to  ensure  happi- 
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ness ;  it  smiled  once  upon  her  like  an  opening 
Eden,  but  the  serpent  came  across  her  path  and 
fascinated  her  unto  destruction. 

An  expression  of  sublime  resignation  illu- 
mined her  featiu'es,  and  made  her  look  tridy 
angelic.  Her  eye  often  rested  on  the  young 
couple  whom  she  then  saw  together  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  the  thoughts  that  caused  those 
glances  who  might  unravel  ? 

The  only  trace  of  worldliness  visible  about  her 
was  when  the  long,  rich,  golden  tresses  were 
ruthlessl}^  detached  from  her  head.  She  cast  a 
lingering  look  at  the  glittering  mass  at  her  feet, 
then  smiled — that  smile  was  her  last.  Adieu 
to  all  earthly  vanities !  From  that  time  forth 
my  mother, — for  you  surely  have  guessed, 
by  this  time,  that  Mademoiselle  Raymoad 
became  my  respected,  beloved  parent, — visited 
sister  Marie  des  Douleurs  once  every  year, 
introducing  at  each  visit  a  little  stranger,  whom 
the  recluse  would  fondly  bless. 

I,  the  youngest  of  fifteen,  remember  her  but 
slightly ;  for  her  shattered  nerves  never  rlilly 
recovered  their  tone,  and,  having  never  ceased 
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to  be  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  she  did  not  live 
to  sec  ns  all  launched  into  life.  But  a  faint 
recollection  of  her  haunts  me  yet,  even  at  this 
remote  period — so  concealed  beneath  her  veil, 
you  could  scarcely  trace  the  graceful  oval  of 
her  pale  countenance  behind  its  folds — licr  slight 
figure  rendered  more  emaciated  by  the  close, 
black  garb  of  her  order,  whilst  her  features, 
preserving  to  the  last  an  unrivalled  delicacy, 
when  a  chance  movement  revealed  them,  wore 
an  expression  so  strangely  in  accordance  with 
her  name,  that  the  thought  involuntarily  rose 
to  the  mind  that  she,  and  she  alone,  must  have 
inspired  it.  There  was  the  seal  of  exquisite 
sorrow  set  upon  her  brow — a  resigned,  a  gentle, 
but  never-fading  sorrow ;  no  trace  of  tears 
existed  in  her  eyes,  but  it  was  pain  to  meet 
their  mournful  gaze,  or  to  watch  the  smile  that 
rested  on  her  small  mouth ;  no  tears  could  have 
spoken  a  tale  of  woe  with  so  much  eloquence — 
so  sweet,  but  so  sad  !  Never  saw  I  a  human 
being  that  looked  more  stricken.  Poor  Sister 
Marie ! 

I  remember   well   an    observation    she  once 
k3 
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made  before  me,  which,  young  as  I  then  was, 
struck  me  very  much  from  the  tone  and  air 
with  which  it  was  spoken.  My  mother  had 
brought  a  young  girl  with  her,  who  wished  to 
become  a  novice  at  St.  Clare's  on  account  of 
some  disappointment  in  love  which  she  had 
taken  to  heart. 

"  A  nun's  cell  is  not  the  place  wherein  to 
fly  from  thought,  my  child,"  she  said,  in  the 
soft,  plaintive  tones  that  were  one  of  her  pecu- 
liarities. "Here  it  is  ever  awake,  and  grows 
with  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  in  the  active 
pursuits  and  shifting  scenes  of  the  world  that 
one  learns  to  forget.  If  you  are  not  compelled 
to  the  step,  never  take  the  veil ;  it  is  but  court- 
ing protracted,  never-dying  regret." 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  such 
sentiments  are  applicable  to  a  monastic  life  in 
general ;  but  these  words  are  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  poor  Catherine  lamented  the  course  which 
her  misfortunes  had  necessitated  her  to  adopt, 
and  that  she  found  neither  peace  nor  happiness 
in  the  cloister. 

Father  Girard  was,  according  to  his  sentence. 
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returned  to  his  order ;  he  shortly  afterwards 
was  said  to  have  left  Toulon  for  Dole,  his  native 
place,  and  two  years  later  was  reported  to  have 
closed,  in  that  obscure  retreat,  a  life  that  but  for 
his  errors  had  never  been  recorded. 

It  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  how 
far  this  common-place  termination  to  a  very 
uncommon  scandal  was  natural  to  a  society 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  oiFended — whose  laws 
he  had  broken — whose  treasury  he  had  ex- 
hausted— whose  credit  he  had  impaired — of 
whose  temple  of  pride  he  had  been  a  fall- 
ing pillar — and  whose  principles  were  by  no 
means  at  variance  with  the  vindictive  feelings 
which  such  an  occurrence  might  be  expected  to 
call  forth,  and  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  to 
have  been  merely  a  blind  thrown  out  by  the 
Jesuits  to  veil  from  the  curious  eyes  of  the 
uninitiated  the  severer  forms  of  their  own  jus- 
tice. Indeed,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
Father  Girard's  guilt  had  been  as  fully  atoned 
for  behind  the  secret,  silent  walls  of  his  convent, 
as  it  might  have  been  had  the  severest  bolt  of 
the  law  been  hurled  at  him.     That  is,  however. 
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a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  for  it  had  been 
idle  to  seek  any  trace  of  the  truth  even  had 
such  surmises  been  correct. 

As  to  the  domestic  feUcitj  of  my  parents,  no 
shadow  that  I  know  of  ever  crossed  it ;  they 
hved  to  a  great  age,  surrounded  by  a  thriving, 
prosperous,  and  affectionate  family.  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  and  the  heroine  of  this  story 
had  long  been  dead,  my  parents  spoke  freely  of 
the  circumstances  preceding  their  marriage 
before  me;  and  later,  when  I  began  to  dive 
into  the  mysteries  of  magnetism,  my  father, 
who  was  deeply  versed  in  them,  and  wished  me 
not  to  dabble  in  such  pursuits  beyond  mere 
speculation,  related  to  me  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  his  first  love,  and  his  first  brilliant 
success  at  the  bar  which  founded  his  celebrity. 

To  me,  as  to  him,  the  leading  features  of  this 
case  from  beginning  to  end  appeared  to  coincide 
fully  with  the  accidents  of  Mesmerism.  Those 
trances  during  which  Mademoiselle  Cadieres 
was  insensible  to  all  exterior  sensations  whatso- 
ever, even  to  being  cut  or  wounded,  whilst  at 
the    same   time   she  was   visited  by  wild  and 
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fantastic  visions ;  her  subsequent  state  of  clair- 
voyance, when  she  sought  to  predict  futurity, 
or  read  the  unspoken  thoughts,  and,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  many  instances  with  singular  success; 
her  lassitude  and  exhaustion,  whenever  she  was 
not  supported  by  factitious  and  febrile  excite- 
ment; her  subsequent  fits  or  convulsions, 
during  which,  as  was  averred  by  numerous 
witnesses,  she  spoke  clearly  through  firmly 
closed  lips;  the  manner  in  which,  also,  by 
breathing  on  the  brow,  and  repeatedly  making 
the  signs  of  the  cross  over  her — a  practice,  as 
you  wall  please  to  observe,  not  very  dissimilar 
from  those  of  actual  magnetism — the  charm  was 
broken  that  bound  a  young  and  lovely  girl  to  an 
old,  disgusting,  decrepit  monk  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  magical  influence  of  the  fatal  glass  of  water, 
every  circumstance,  even  that  of  the  decisive 
vision  that  called  her  to  Father  Girard,  are 
completely  in  the  due  course  of  Mesmerism. 

Starting  from  the  fact  of  her  beins:  from 
childhood  upwards  afflicted  with  natural  som- 
nambulism, thus  predisposed  to  magnetic  slum- 
ber, and   by   her    constitutional   delicacy   laid 
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open  to  every  attack  on  the  nerves,  hovyr  easy 
for  a  man  like  Father  Girard  to  practise  upon 
her  the  dangerous  skill  which  he  had,  doubtless, 
long  before  acquired  by  a  close  study  of  the  old 
occult  philosophers  and  mediciners. 

As  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  my  father  had  no  doubt  but  that 
primarily  the  Jesuit  used  this  pov^erful  agency 
merely  as  a  means  of  exalting  and  guiding  the 
human  susceptibilities,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confer  honour  upon  himself  and  his  order ;  but 
that  his  unbridled  licentiousness,  in  spite  of  his 
better  reason,  led  him  away  from  his  original 
design.  Such  a  supposition  is,  however,  but 
speculative. 

It  is  easy,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  the 
numerous  miracles  and  saintships  that  agitated 
France  about  that  period  to  the  same  cause, 
shewing,  as  I  presume  to  think,  that  Father 
Girard  was  by  no  means  the  first  monk  who 
had  made  himself  master  of  this  mystery, 
though,  perhaps,  few  ever  adapted  it  to  such 
vile  ends. 

But  where  unfair  means  are  put  into  the 
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hands  of  weak  erring  mortals,  who  can  vouch 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied? 
The  moral  of  my  tale  is,  therefore,  that  though 
I  most  firmly  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
an  agency  as  Mesmerism,  and  even  think  it 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  turned  to  a  good 
account,  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  would  for 
the  most  part  be  made  an  abuse  and  a  nuisance 
of;  perhaps,  even,  as  I  have  shewn,  admit  of 
crime  to  which,  unhappily,  there  are  but  too 
many  inlets  into  the  world  without  human 
ingenuity  seeking  to  add  to  them. 

Yes,  I  know  that  such  a  science  exists ;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  no  government  should 
allow  it  to  be  in  any  way  practised  within  its 
boundaries;  that  no  conscientious  person  should 
meddle  with  it,  and  that  no  prudent  one  should 
expose  himself,  or  any  member  of  his  family  to 
its  influence ;  and  that,  as  a  thing  more  likely 
to  lead  to  evil  than  to  good,  it  should  be  just 
sufficiently  accredited  to  put  people  on  their 
guard  against  it,  but  certainly  not  made  the 
object  of  particular   research   or  inquiry;    its 
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eventual  utility  to  mankind  not  being  suffi- 
ciently established  to  make  it  worth  the  student's 
while. 


*^*  This  singular  trial  is  recorded  in  "  Pitta- 
val's  Causes  Celebres,^'*  together  with  one  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  nature,  and  almost  similar 
circumstances,  but  of  an  anterior  date,  that  of 
Father  GaufFredy,  who  perished  at  the  stake. 


THE  STUDENT'S  STORY. 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  HAARLEM. 


THE 


OLD  MAN  OF  HAARLEM. 


In  the  year  1440,  Haarlem  was  already  a  flou- 
rishing city ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Sparr,  which  now  divides  the  town  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  there  appeared  even  then  many 
houses  of  stone,  whose  more  solid  masonry, 
greater  pretension  to  architectural  elegance, 
together  with  the  armorial  bearings  above  the 
door,  denoted  them  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  noble.  Yet  here  and  there  still  re- 
mained some  small  wooden  tenements,  where 
resided  persons  of  the  poorer  class. 

In    one    of   the   latter    description — distin- 
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guished  from  the  rest  l^y  being  situated  nearer 
the  river's  edge^  so  that  the  water  ahnost  laved 
its  threshold — apparently  tottering  with  age, 
half  rotten  from  the  damp,  a  species  of  green 
moss  extending  in  fragmentary  lines  along  its 
dank  walls,  dwelt  a  fisherman ;  a  circumstance 
made  evident  by  the  boat  filled  with  fishing 
tackle,  that  lay  high  and  dry  at  the  very  door. 
That  he  was  not  thriving  was  obvious  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  boat  and  nets 
were  in  a  miserable  state  ;  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage and  its  small  shutters  all  but  fell  from  their 
hinges;  and  the  little  garden  lying  behind  the 
hut  was  but  a  patch  of  overgrown  weeds.  One 
single  large  willow  in  front  extended  its  pale 
foliage  sparingly  around,  its  branches  sweeping 
in  the  untrimmed  luxuriance  of  nature,  until 
their  extremities  tipped  the  water.  The  squaUd 
appearance  of  the  place  was  not  diminished  by 
a  couple  of  long  poles,  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
cottage  nearest  the  water,  as  if  to  afford  the 
dilapidated  structure  indispensable  support. 

The  air  of  neglect  and  wretchedness  thus  ex- 
hibited formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neat- 
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ness  and  cheerful  comfort  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  whose  people  have 
been  long  renowned  for  industry  and  cleanliness. 
But  there  were  strong  reasons  for  this  exception. 
The  fisherman  was  the  infirm  son  of  a  poor  old 
widow,  who  had,  for  a  person  of  her  class,  known 
easy  and  even  affluent  circumstances.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  once  numerous  and  happy 
family,  of  which  he,  too,  had  promised  to  be- 
come, one  day,  a  useful  member;  but,  the 
dread  inundation  of  the  year  1421,  that 
rolled  its  waves  over  eighty  flourishing  villages, 
innumerable  castles  and  places  of  strength,  en- 
gulfing thousands  in  its  deadly  embrace,  and 
sending  as  many  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the 
country  as  houseless  beggars,  had  spared  of  this 
family — Kluyn  by  name — but  two  individuals. 
The  mother  and  her  youngest  born — a  mere 
boy  at  the  time — were  absent  on  a  visit  further 
inland,  when  the  convulsion  of  nature  took 
place  that  extended  the  limits  of  the  mighty 
Zuidersee,  and  created  the  lake  of  Haarlem. 

We  will  not  paint  the  horrors  of  the  return — 
or  rather  the  intended  return  of  the  poor  woman 
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to  that  home  which  existed  no  more.  Her 
despair  was  such  that  her  surviving  the  catas- 
trophe and  retaining  her  reason  would  have 
been  a  cause  for  marvel,  had  there  been  any- 
leisure  to  attend  to  individual  son'ow  in  so 
general  and  overwhelming  a  calamity.  But  she 
was  yet  a  mother — the  mother  of  a  helpless 
boy — and  this  thought  gave  her  courage  for  the 
strong  effort.  She  lingered  long  near  the  place 
of  her  former  happiness,  in  the  vain  expectation, 
which  thousands  shared  with  her,  that  the  sea 
would  withdraw  as  suddenly  as  it  had  advanced. 
Her  boy  caught  a  complicated  fever,  caused  by 
the  damps  and  exhalations,  from  which  the 
poor  child  recovered,  indeed,  but  only  to  remain 
infirm  for  life. 

Friendless  and  destitute,  she  now  saw  the 
impossibility  of  remaining  any  longer  a  burthen 
on  the  afflicted  people  around  her — that  she 
must  leave  the  spot  if  she  and  her  child  would 
not  perish  with  hunger.  When  they  accord- 
ingly set  forth,  hand  in  hand,  pale,  thin,  like 
two  apparitions  risen  from  the  dead,  none 
guessed  the  sublime  resignation  which  guided 
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her  first  steps  along  the  path  of  a  hopeless 
wandering.  She  was  one  of  those  who  had 
dwelt  between  Dort  and  Gertruidenberg ;  and, 
it  was  a  weary  road  she  had  to  traverse  before 
she  could  reach  Haarlem — weary,  for  the  eye 
rested  on  naught  but  sights  of  distress,  and  the 
ear  heard  nothing  but  the  groans  of  the 
wretched.  When,  at  last,  she  came  within 
sight  of  the  thick  wood,  that  then  served  the 
inhabitants  as  their  chief  source  of  amusement, 
she  sat  herself  on  one  of  the  numerous  stone 
benches  interspersing  the  wood  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  walkers,  and  took  out  of  a  small 
basket  a  fresh  loaf  and  some  cold  meat — be- 
stowed upon  her  by  the  retainers  of  a  noble  house 
as  she  passed  along — together  with  a  few  pieces 
of  money,  her  only  and  last  resource.  After 
having  with  a  sigh  contemplated  the  scantiness 
of  both  supplies,  she  put  the  money  into  her 
bosom  and  began  to  divide  the  food  into  sparing 
portions — giving  her  child  the  largest — and  re- 
turned the  residue  carefully  into  the  basket, 
saying : — 

"We  must  not  squander  carelessly  the  last 
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means  we  can  make  sure  of,  for  God  only  knows 
when  and  how  we  may  procure  more  !" 

As  she  spoke,  the  twigs  rustled  gently  behind 
them,  and  a  figure,  gliding  from  the  underwood, 
approached  with  the  timid  hesitating  step — the 
frightened  eager  look  of  a  starved  dog.  It  was 
the  tall  form  of  a  man,  bent  apparently  by  age, 
although  his  physiognomy  did  not  bespeak  him 
much  past  seventy.  A  few  grey  hairs  still 
lingered  round  his  temples,  though  they  had 
left  the  crown  of  his  head  totally  bare.  His 
small  grey  eyes  glistened  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression that  denoted  the  miser,  a  notion  which 
his  sharp,  meagre  features,  and  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance, tended  to  confirm.  His  peaked  nose 
and  pointed  chin  almost  met  across  his  thin 
blue  lips,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  were 
lost  in  the  hollow  of  his  cheeks.  His  eyelashes 
were  blanched,  and  so  thinl}^  sown  as  to  have 
left  his  grey  orbs  inconveniently  exposed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  protection  of  the  protruding 
bones  above  them,  which  boasted  but  two  red 
streaks  marking  the  place  where  the  eye  brows 
should  have  been.      There  was  in  the  whole 
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man  a  general  appearance  of  craft  and  cunning, 
mingled  with  a  certain  air  of  severity,  which 
served  to  excite,  at  the  very  first  glance,  a  feel- 
ing of  mistrust  and  dislike  towards  him.  The 
habiliments  of  this  individual  were  so  tattered 
and  discoloured  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  reco- 
gnise their  original  hue  and  form ;  still,  such  as 
they  were,  they  appeared  to  belong  to  a  sea- 
faring man. 

^*  Good  woman,"  began  this  strange  figure — 
but  at  the  very  first  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
widow  Kluyn  started  from  her  seat,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  over  her  head,  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  the  greatest  surprise  — "  Good  heavens  ! 
Lord  Wonter  the  Rich !" 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  Virgin,  woman,  speak 
not  that  name — it  lies  buried,  with  many  a  fair 
and  goodly  treasure,  beneath  the  sea  of  Haar- 
lem. It  must  never  be  heard  again — never — 
never."  He  laughed  wildly  as  he  spoke.  "  I 
am  Wonter,  the  poor  Wonter,  the  beggar ! 
But,"  he  added,  suddenly  sinking  the  shrill  tone 
in  which  he  had  spoken  to  a  whining  whisper, 
*^good  woman,  I  am  very  hungry — I  am  a  poor 

VOL.  IL  L 
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man — I  have  lost  my  all ;  for  the  sake  of  Jesus, 
give  me  some  bread." 

The  woman  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart, 
and  held  them  there,  as  if  to  still  its  beatings ; 
then  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven.  "  But  he  has 
asked  it  in  thy  name,"  she  murmured,  "  and 
may  not  be  refused."  She  put  the  portion  she 
had  destined  for  herself  into  his  hand,  and  mo- 
tioning him  to  sit  down  by  her  son,  placed  her 
basket  beside  him,  saying — "  my  share  may  be 
too  small." 

"And  you,  mother?"  inquired  the  boy  in 
surprise. 

"  Oh  !  I — I  am  no  longer  hungry,"  she  re- 
plied ;  and,  folding  her  arms  upon  her  breast, 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  watching  her  small 
stock  of  provisions  disappear  before  the  keen 
appetite  of  the  old  man,  the  growth,  as  it  seemed, 
of  many  a  day's  fast.  There  was  a  slight  con- 
traction on  her  brow  and  round  her  mouth,  as 
if  a  sudden  pain  shot  across  her  heart. 

"It  is  thy  will,"  she  murmured,  "that  we 
should  repay  evil  with  good.  Truly  hast  thou 
dealt  vengeance  with  thine  own  hand.     If  yon 
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bad  man  be  now  poor — if  the  assertion  be  not 
one  of  his  thousand  falsehoods — then,  indeed, 
has  his  punishment  begun  on  this  earth ;  and 
what  evil  could  weigh  down  his  hard  heart, 
but  that  poverty  to  which  he  has  reduced 
thousands !" 

At  last  the  meal  of  the  stranger  came  to  a 
close.  He  had  not  left  a  fragment  of  meat  or 
bread,  and  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh,  silently 
helped  him  from  a  horn  flask  filled  with  beer. 

"  Now,  good  woman,  you  who  seem  to  know 
me,"  said  he,  returning  the  horn,  "  tell  me  your 
name  ?" 

"  Kluyn,"  said  the  woman,  sternly,  "  I  am 
the  widow  of  Jan  Kluyn,  who  bought  the 
Steenhuys  of  you." 

"  Ah !  an  excellent  bargain  that,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  seemed, 
however,  rather  the  consequence  of  habit  than 
of  any  peculiar  feeling  of  exultation  at  the 
moment,  for  it  was  instantly  changed  to  one 
of  deprecatory  humility.  "  I  hope,  good  woman, 
you  have  no  faith  in  all  the  calumnies  that  it  has 
pleased  the  people  to  spread  concerning  me." 
L  2 
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**  It  matters  not  what  I  believe,"  she  replied, 
"  nor  what  I  know.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  did 
not  mingle  reproaches  with  the  bread  I  gave, 
nor  will  I  betray  you  to  the  incensed  people,  to 
whom  your  name  is  an  abomination.  What 
more  would  you  have  of  me  ?" 

"  More — much  more.  Do  not  leave  me,  good 
woman,  I  beseech  you— I  dare  not  go  on  my 
road  alone,  nor  beg  my  bread,  for  fear  of  being 
recognised  and  murdered ;  for,  I  know  not 
why,  the  people  hate  me.  Take  me  with  you,  I 
implore  you,  lest  they  find  me  out  and  slay 
me.  Surely  you  would  not  abandon  a  helpless 
old  man,  who  has  lost  everything,  even  his 
children !" 

"  Did  you  love  them  in  life,  that  you  mourn 
them  in  death?"  inquired  the  old  woman, 
sternly. 

Wonter  hung  his  head,  and  returned  no 
answer. 

"  Come,  Jan,"  said  the  mother  to  her  boy,  who 
stood  listening  in  silent  wonderment  to  the 
foregoing  dialogue. 

•'  You  are  going,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
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look  of  wild  alarm.  "  You  leave  me  to  perish — 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  this  one  day — I  call 
upon  Heaven " 

"  Blaspheme  not !"  said  the  widow,  casting  a 
fearful  look  around;  "I  never  yet  knew  one 
thrive  on  curses.  The  orphan,  the  widow,  have 
cursed  you,  Wonter  the  Rich — Wonter  the  Bad. 
And  what  are  you  now  ?  a  miserable  outcast 
like  ourselves  !  But,  such  as  you  are,  come 
and  take  your  portion  along  with  us.  You  are 
poor  now,  and  may  well  share  what  charity  may 
afford ;  and  pray  God  that  those  of  whom  we 
may  demand  bread,  bear  not  in  their  bosoms 
such  hearts  as  yours." 

The  widow  perhaps  imagined,  that  after  this 
reproof  the  old  man  would  not  follow.  If  so, 
she  was  mistaken ;  he  bore  her  rebuke  like  a 
chided  child,  and  pressed  hard  upon  her  foot- 
steps. 

Many  months  elapsed,  during  which  the  old 
woman,  her  companion,  and  child,  entirely  sub- 
sisted on  the  alms  of  the  charitable,  which  we 
are  compelled  to  own  did  not  afford  them  a 
very  substantial  existence.     It  was  a  luxury  not 
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often  enjoyed,  when  they  were  permitted  to 
abide  for  a  time  by  a  cheerful  kitchen  fire.  For 
the  most  part,  their  fare  consisted  of  cold 
broken  victuals,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
seek  their  rest  in  miserable  sheds  and  out- 
houses; for  the  objects  claiming  compassion 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  most  humanely  dis- 
posed were  obliged  to  restrict  their  benevolence 
towards  individuals,  that  they  might  benefit  the 
multitude — to  give  but  little  that  they  might 
give  to  all. 

The  once  competent  farmer's  wife  felt  the 
change  even  more  keenly  than  the  Baron. 
Accustomed  to  all  the  decencies  of  life,  and  its 
gentle  charities,  this  vagrant  life  contrasted 
painfully  with  all  her  habits;  but  the  fallen 
lord  had  been  so  stunned  by  the  shock  of  his 
reverse  of  fortune,  that  he  barely  retained 
enough  consciousness  of  existence  to  seek  to 
prolong  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He 
had,  moreover,  in  his  happier  days,  been  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  obduracy  of  mind,  which 
had  caused  him  to  set  at  naught  all  principles 
of  honour  and  rectitude.     He  had  gloried  in 
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overreaching  those  who  were  more  honest  and 
trusting  than  himself,  and  had  dignified  low 
cunning  by  calling  it  sagacity.  This  peculiarity 
did  not  abandon  him,  even  in  the  half  imbecile 
state  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  and  it  was  re- 
markable how  gleeful  he  would  feel,  when,  by 
any  pretended  tale  of  moving  distress,  in  which 
the  power  of  his  imagination  would  display  it- 
self to  the  uttermost,  he  received  any  pecuniary 
donation  that  he  conceived  due  to  his  ingenious 
falsehoods.  Such  sum,  however  trifling,  he 
would  hug  to  his  secret  bosom,  concealing  it 
carefully  from  his  benefactress,  watchful  not  to 
betray  his  possession  of  it,  even  though  she  had 
not  tasted  food  that  day.  If  the  gift  were  eat- 
ables, he  would  retire  to  some  out-of-the-way 
comer,  and  devour  them  alone  and  unperceived. 
During  the  first  months  of  their  singular  as- 
sociation, more  than  once  the  widow  thought 
Wonter's  intellects  would  entirely  desert  him ; 
and  after  a  time,  he  sank  into  a  state  from 
which  it  seemed  improbable  that  anything 
would  rouse  him.  It  was  not  madness,  nor 
was    it    altogether    the    imbecility   of   second 
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childhood ;  yet  it  partook  of  both.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  past  was  not,  indeed,  always  fal- 
lacious as  to  details,  and  remained  singularly 
tenacious  of  the  leading  events  of  his  life, 
especially  such  as  reverted  to  his  ruling  passion 
— the  love  of  gold.  But  the  energy  and  vi- 
gour he  once  possessed  had  completely  departed 
from  him,  whether  from  the  effect  of  age,  or  of 
a  mean  spirit  suffering  under  adversity,  it  were 
difficult  to  decide.  His  selfishness  was  in  no- 
ways abated  from  what  it  had  formerly  been; 
but  it  had  changed  objects;  and  to  secure  or 
augment  his  small  stock  of  personal  comforts 
seemed  now  to  be  the  aim,  the  mainspring,  of 
all  his  actions.  Though  he  mechanically  obeyed 
the  habit,  long  since  acquired,  of  hoarding  what- 
ever he  could  lay  hold  of,  yet  the  thought  of 
retrieving  past  losses,  or  raising  himself  at  least 
from  his  present  abject  condition,  to  all  appear- 
ance, never  once  occurred  to  him.  Far  from 
wishing  to  vindicate  his  former  station  in  the 
world,  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  dis- 
covery of  his  real  name  and  identity.  And, 
sooth  to  say,  he  had  reasons  for  this  reserve. 
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Wonter,  Baron  of  Oosterstecn,  wherever  he 
had  been  known,  was  hated  for  his  hardness  of 
heart  and  griping  disposition.  Whosoever  had 
come  in  contact  with  him,  high  or  low,  had  suf- 
fered for  it;  and  so  great  had  been  the  dread 
he  inspired,  such  the  universal  detestation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  the  name  of  Wonter 
the  Rich,  which  he  had  long  borne,  had  been 
exchanged  for  that  of  Wonter  the  Bad,  or  the 
Bad  Lord  of  Oostersteen.  His  equals  had  with- 
drawn from  him  in  contempt — his  inferiors  in 
dread.  He  had  therefore  nothing  to  hope 
from  being  recognised,  but  much  to  fear  from 
the  effects  of  some  unforgiven  offence.  He 
had  no  kindred  to  claim,  or  rather,  none  who 
would  not  have  beheld  in  him  their  bitterest 
enemy;  the  very  mob  would  have  triumphed 
in  his  fall.  For  this  reason,  he  had  not  dared 
to  approach  the  only  property  he  had  left  in  the 
world,  a  stately  mansion  in  Haarlem,  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Spaar. 

But  the  young  Kluyn  and  his  mother  were 
not  so  disposed  to  content  themselves  with  a 
life  of  idleness  as  the  septuagenarian ;  and 
l3 
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though  the  lad  was  but  young,  weak  in  body, 
and  sickly  in  health,  he  managed  to  earn  his 
bread  by  performing  odd  jobs  for  the  fisher- 
men, until,  finally,  he  so  distinguished  himself 
by  his  docility  and  good-will,  that  he  obtained 
permanent  employment  among  them.  In  his 
leisure  hours,  he  and  his  mother  occupied  them- 
selves in  mending  or  making  baskets  and  nets. 
In  short,  what  with  one  little  traffic  or  another, 
a  great  stock  of  industry  and  patience,  without 
fortune  having  favoured  them  with  any  extra- 
ordinary turn,  in  a  very  few  years  young  Kluyn 
was  able  to  afford  his  mother  the  shelter  of  a 
tolerable  roof,  under  which  she  might  hope  to 
close  her  days  in  peace.  It  is  but  fair  to  state, 
that  during  this  time  they  had  cared  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  old  man,  without  once  mur- 
muring at  the  charge,  or  bidding  him  begone. 
If  he  continued  to  beg,  it  was  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  his  own  caprice  than  at  any  re- 
quest of  theirs,  who  indeed  never  touched  or 
even  saw  a  penny  of  his  gainings,  whatever 
they  might  be. 

Chance,  as  well  as  predilection,  had  led  Jan 
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to  fix  his  home  at  Haarlem,  in  the  very  tene- 
ment we  have  described,  where  they  had  all 
three  resided  at  the  period  our  story  opens,  for 
upwards  of  twelve  years.  The  old  woman  had 
by  this  time  grown  too  infirm  to  increase  in 
any  way  their  stock.  All  she  could  do  was  to 
keep  house,  and  that  not  without  the  help  of 
a  young  maiden  of  thirteen,  the  fruit  of  her 
son's  one  year  of  marriage ;  for  his  wife  had  not 
survived  the  birth  of  her  child.  The  task, 
therefore,  of  supporting  the  old  lord  of  Ooster- 
steen,  his  aged  mother,  and  his  helpless  daugh- 
ter, had  entirely  devolved  upon  poor  Jan,  who, 
unequal  to  great  exertion,  found  it  difficult 
enough  to  provide  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
His  little  daughter  had  her  hands  fully  occupied 
in  keeping  the  cottage  tidy,  and  helping  her 
grandmother  in  all  the  domestic  arrangements. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  Jan's  diligence,  and  his  child's 
good-will,  their  dwelling  looked,  as  we  have 
described  it,  dilapidated  and  forlorn. 

As  to  Oostersteen,  no  one  expected  the 
slightest  aid  from  him ;  and  accordingly,  he  was 
left  to  do  very  much  as  he  pleased.     The  small 
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closet  he  slept  in  had  but  one  window,  looking 
out  on  the  Spaar,  and  facing  the  very  house 
hd  dared  not  claim,  which  having  become,  for 
lack  of  heirs,  the  property  of  the  town,  and 
being  as  yet  undisposed  of,  was  hermetically 
closed.  This  circumstance  tending  to  awaken 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  made  him  naturally 
averse  to  his  home ;  and,  having  been  reco- 
gnised by  none  in  the  town,  he  ventured  by 
degrees  to  beg  about  the  streets,  according  to 
his  wont,  without  the  least  anxiety  or  embar- 
rassment. 

About  this  time  a  new  idea  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  His  chief  pleasure— if  indeed 
what  constituted  his  torment  can  be  designated 
by  such  a  name — consisted  in  sailing  upon  the 
recently  created  sea  of  Haarlem ;  and  his  whole 
soul  seemed  concentrated  on  such  adventures. 
Now  he  would  cast  his  nets  like  a  fisherman, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  his  lost  treasures 
might  be  thus  recovered,  glancing  suspiciously 
at  every  boat  that  skimmed  the  lake,  which, 
he  believed,  was  either  seeking  or  taking  away 
a  fragment  of  his  wealth ;  then  he  would  throw 
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himself  backwards  in  despair,  in  the  stern  sheets, 
as  the  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  no- 
thing could  remain  of  all  he  had  once  pos- 
sessed— that  the  waves  had  yielded  everything 
up  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  poor 
fishermen,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  make 
this  spot  the  object  of  their  search;  and  again 
he  would  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
and  he  alone  could  ever  discover  them. 

But  vain  his  fears,  and  vain  his  labours! 
The  waters  yielded  up  their  prey  to  no  mortal 
desires.  His  hoarded  gold,  bought  with  so  many 
a  sin — his  towers  of  strength — his  broad  lands 
— all  that  he  felt  conscious  of  having  once  pos- 
sessed— lay  parted  from  him  but  by  a  few  feet 
of  water — yet  irretrievably  lost!  He  fancied 
he  might,  by  a  mere  plunge  of  his  hand,  tear 
up  his  own  banner  from  the  turret  on  which  it 
waved ;  and  yet,  for  all  his  jewels  and  gold— 
the  riches  that  lay  beneath  that  flag — he  was 
a  beggar ! — he,  the  lord  of  four  castles,  all  of 
which  stood  deep  below  the  keel  of  the  boat 
that  bore  him — he,  whose  name  was  yet  a  pro- 
verb in  the  mouths  of  all, — a  pensioner  on  the 
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charity  of  a  poor  fisherman !  Often  and  often 
did  the  people  yet  speak  of  the  fabulous  riches 
of  Wonter  the  Bad ;  and  tears  would  involun- 
tarily spring  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  as  the 
thought  flashed  upon  him  that  they  were  now 
to  him  but  as  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  could  not 
help  talking  of  his  former  prosperity,  and  the 
people  would  smile  as  they  listened  to  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  ravings  of  a  distem- 
pered fancy.  His  passionate  desire  to  recover 
his  treasures  grew  more  rooted  every  day,  until 
the  remembrance  of  them  became  the  fever  of 
his  brain,  and  seemed  to  bum  it. 

This  feeling  waxed  so  strong,  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  could  neither  enjoy  his 
proper  rest  nor  food,  that  the  people — from 
whom,  as  well  as  from  her  family,  the  widow 
Kluyn  had  concealed  the  real  name  and  cir- 
cumstances of  her  strange  inmate,  and  who 
only  knew  him  by  the  appellation  of  the  old 
man — frequently  added  the  epithet,  mad.  Dur- 
ing the  many  long  years  he  spent  in  Haarlem, 
no  other  denomination  was  given  him ;  and  he 
was  well  satisfied  to  abide  by  it. 
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On  a  raw,  gusty,  autumnal  evening,  the  family 
was  reunited  round  their  cheerless  hearth,  list- 
ening to  the  mournful  wailing  of  the  wind  with- 
out, that  now  rose  into  a  threatening  blast,  and 
then  died  away  in  repining  moans,  like  an  ac- 
cusing, injured  spirit,  that  could  not  rest.  The 
loud  hissing  of  the  Spaar,  as  it  rolled  tumultu- 
ously  by — the  occasional  sounds  of  the  bells 
ringing  from  neighbouring  churches,  wafted  in 
feebler,  more  melancholy  accents  than  usual 
across  the  troubled  air,  —  all  tended  to  make 
the  comfortless  hovel  still  more  desolate. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  night !"  said  the  child,  creep- 
ing up  closer  to  her  father,  and  putting  his 
rough  hand  upon  her  head,  as  if  it  could  shield 
her  from  the  storm  without. 

"  Holy  Virgin !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
"  I  never  hear  the  wind  howl  in  that  manner 
but  I  bethink  me  of  the  eve  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
Ah!  when  my  husband  and  children  listened 
to  the  growing  storm,  little  did  they  guess,  as 
they  closed  their  doors  and  shutters  against  it, 
as  we  have  done  this  night — little  did  they 
guess  the  fearful  eve  would  have  no  morrow! 
They  perhaps  named  me — perhaps  thought  of 
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me — my  brave  sons  ! — my  pretty  daughters  I — 
all  grown  up,  too — my  poor  husband  I — and  to 
think  that  I  have  survived  them  all  so  long — 
that  my  heart  has  not  broken !  It  always  seems 
to  me,  on  such  nights  as  this,  that  their  voices 
are  borne  past  my  window\  Sancta  Maria  I 
what  a  night !" 

"And  hark!  father,"  said  the  httle  girl,  in 
trembling  accents,  **  how  the  Spaar  dashes  fu- 
riously along.  Wont  it  enter  our  house,  and 
wash  us  all  away?  And  see  how  the  walls 
tremble !   If  they  were  to  fall  and  crush  us !" 

"  The  child  is  right,"  murmured  IQuyn, 
thoughtfully.  "  I'd  better  go  and  see  if  there's 
danger." 

"  Nay ;  what  you  hear,"  said  his  mother, 
"  is  the  step  of  the  old  man  in  his  closet.  On 
nights  like  this  he  cannot  sleep — and  no  won- 
der. He  has  that  to  think  of  that  prevents  the 
eyes  from  closing." 

"  Oh  !  grandmother,  you  promised,"  said  the 
child,  "  to  tell  us  all  about  him ;  if  you  w^ould 
do  so  now,  I  would  forget  the  storm." 

Jan's  hand,  which  was  on  the  latch  of  the 
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door,  was  arrested  by  these  words;  and  the 
most  intense  curiosity  was  depicted  in  his 
weather-beaten  countenance. 

"  My  child,  I  have  said  it,"  answered  the 
grandmother.  "  Should  I  survive  him,  you 
will  know  the  secret  of  his  mysterious  exist- 
ence ;  but  if  I  go  to  my  grave  before  him,  his 
secret  dies  with  me." 

Jan  Kluyn,  without  uttering  a  word,  left  the 
hut ;  for  though  past  thirty,  he  was  as  submis- 
sive to  his  mother  as  an  infant ;  and  the  little 
girl  hung  her  head,  and  listened  to  her  father's 
retreating  footsteps.  Another  step  was  soon 
heard  on  the  creaking  stairs — a  cautious,  stealthy 
step ;  then  an  inner  door  opened,  and  the  old 
man  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  can't  sleep,"  he  said,  as  he  came  in,  and  sat 
himself  down  on  a  low  stool  between  the  females. 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  said  the  widow. 
"  It  is  a  night  to  make  one  think  of  one's  end, 
and  repent  of  one's  sins." 

"  No — I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  answered 
the  old  man.  "  I  have  been  hanging  out  one 
of  little  Dortje's  aprons  from  my  casement,  to 
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see  which  way  the  wind  blows.  It  is  seaward 
—seaward — think  of  that !"  and  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  glee. 

"  What  if  it  be  ?"  said  the  widow. 

"  What  if  it  be !  Don't  you  see,  that  if  a 
storm  rises,  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Eve,  blowing  towards  instead  of 
from  the  sea,  all  the  waves  which  cover  my 
castles  may  be  driven  back ;  and  then,  you 
know,  we'll  come  into  our  own  again." 

"  And  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen,  would 
it  restore  the  lost — the  dead  ?"  asked  the  widow, 
severely. 

"  The  dead!"  he  mechanically  repeated. 
"  Yes — the  dead !  They  never  can  claim  any- 
thing. There  is  that  rich  chalice  that  the 
monks  of  St.  Alexis  have  pledged  to  me;  they 
never  can  claim  it ;  they  are  all  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  But,  alas !  the  chahce,  too,  is  buried 
in  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  and  so  are  the  rich 
pearls  of  the  Countess  of  Namur.  I  caught 
her  rarely !  She  pawned  them  for  a  trifle ;  but 
she  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply,  that  the  trans- 
action might  remain  a  secret  to  her  husband. 
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It  was  as  much  as  her  Ufe  was  worth,  she  said, 
if  he  should  discover  it.  And,  later,  when  she 
would  have  reclaimed  the  jewels,  I  took  care 
she  should  never  have  speech  of  me  but  in  her 
lord's  presence.  Ah — ah — ah!  she  dared  not, 
for  her  life,  claim  her  own  again.  Ah — ah — 
ah!  was  not  that  shrewdly  done?  But  woe's 
me !"  he  continued,  the  transient  gleam  of  satis- 
faction fading  almost  instantaneously  from  his 
features,  and  giving  way  to  one  of  extreme 
wretchedness — "  Woe's  me  !  they  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  my  iron  chest,  in  the  wall  on  the 
right  hand  of  my  bed.  Woe's  me !  I  shall  never 
behold  those  glorious  pearls  again !" 

"  Instead  of  bewailing  the  objects  of  your 
sinful  desires,  should  you  not  rather  lament  the 
means  by  which  you  obtained  them  ?" 

"  Nay,  they  were  all  good  bargains,"  said 
the  old  man.  "  If  people  did  not  understand 
what  they  were  about,  sure  it  was  no  fault  of 
mine.  If  I  had  more  sagacity — more  foresight 
than  others,  it  was  a  gift  of  nature,  of  which  I 
had  a  right  to  profit." 

"  Alas  I   what  is  human  wisdom,  or  human 
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foresight,  that  we  should  pride  ourselves  on 
them! — God  alone  can  see  into  the  future," 
said  the  widow,  crossing  herself  devoutly. 
"  You  foresaw  many  things,  but  could  you, 
with  all  your  sagacity,  predict  that  the  waters 
would  cover  your  own  high  towers  ?" 

"  I  might,  I  ought  to  have  known  it — that 
w^as  my  folly  !"  said  the  old  man,  striking  his 
head  violently  with  his  hands.  "  I  should 
have  deduced  that  knowledge  from  the  same 
circumstance  that  made  me  foresee  the  inunda- 
tions in  the  North ;  but  who  could  believe  the 
waters  would  have  extended  so  far  I" 

Kluyn  reappeared  at  that  moment. 

"  The  house  shakes  fearfully  !"  he  said,  "  but 
I  think  there  is  no  danger;  the  props  stand 
fast,  nor  will  the  Spaar  overleap  its  banks 
to-night.  Though  the  waters  are  violently 
agitated,  they  have  not  risen  an  inch." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man ; 
"  the  Sea  of  Haarlem  has  fallen  at  least  the 
breadth  of  my  hand  since  it  first  appeared — I 
have  measured  it  year  after  year  myself,  on 
different  points  along  the  margin." 
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"  Foolish  man  !"  said  the  widow.  "  And  if 
it  should  every  fifteen  years  sink  by  so  much, 
do  you  expect  to  live  to  see  it  dried  up  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  confused. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Kluyn,  laughing,  "  I 
would  seek  a  bladder  large  enough  to  put 
myself  in,  get  at  the  bottom,  and  take  out  all 
the  fine  things  you  are  always  talking  about." 

"  Oh  that  I  could  !"  exclaimed  Wonter,  with 
an  almost  youthful  energy — "  I  have  thought 
of  it  by  day  and  by  night,  so  that  I  could  nei- 
ther take  food  nor  rest.  But  I  can  devise  no 
feasible  plan  —  none  —  none  whatever."  He 
leant  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  extending 
his  hands,  buried  his  face  within  them. 

A.  long  pause  ensued,  which  no  one  in  the 
cabin  felt  inclined  to  break,  and  the  bowlings  of 
the  wind  were  alone  heard. 

*^  It  is  in  vain,"  he  continued,  starting  wildly 
from  his  languid  posture.  "  If  I  could  recover 
my  iron  chest,  it  would  not  restore  my  four  fair 
castles,  my  villages,  my  vassals.  I  am  a 
wretched — a  ruined  old  man  !  But,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Jan  Kluyn,  "  if  you  can  recover  that 
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chest  for  me,  half  of  its  contents  shall  be  yours. 
I  Vill  cover  this  table  with  gold.  Where  this 
wretched  hut  of  wood  now  stands  shall  rise  a 
palace  of  stone.  Little  Dortje's  neck  shall  be 
covered  with  pearls  of  price  and  precious  stones; 
she  may  then,  like  the  fisherman's  daughter  in 
the  old  ballad,  marry  the  king's  son.  Think  of 
that,  fisherman — think  of  that !" 

"  And  if  your  treasures  were  in  this  hut,  my 
curse  would  light  on  him  if  he  dared  to  touch 
but  one  stiver  of  them  !"  said  the  widow,  in  a 
deep  emphatic  tone,  which  agreed  well  with  her 
austere,  withered  features,  on  which  a  keen, 
preying  sorrow  had  left  deeper  furrows  than 
the  flight  of  time. 

"  You  need  have  no  care,"  said  Jan,  again 
laughing — and  that  feeble  sound  of  merriment 
rang  discordant  through  the  desolate-looking 
dwelling.  "  Could  I  this  moment  deliver  into 
his  hands  all  and  more  than  ever  he  called  his 
own,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  he  would 
not  give  me  out  of  it  so  much  as  would  suffice 
to  purchase  a  new  net." 

"  That's  true !"    cried  the  little  girl,  with  a 
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sudden  burst  of  anger.  "  This  spring,  when 
you  lay  so  ill  of  the  fever,  and  granny  knew 
not  where  to  find  money  to  pay  the  apothecary, 
who  would  not  trust  us  with  the  physic,  I  once 
went  to  the  old  man  in  his  room,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  I  knew  he  was  not  asleep,  for  I 
heard  him  walking  up  and  down  overhead,  and 
I  went  partly  to  beg  him  to  be  quiet,  for  it 
annoyed  you,  and  partly  to  ask  to  be  taken  the 
next  day  to  beg  with  him.  He  did  not  per- 
ceive me  as  I  entered,  and  he  had  on  the  table 
before  him  a  heap  of  money." 

"  My  poor  alms,"  said  the  old  man,  impati- 
ently— "  the  few  pennies  I  have  found  so  hard  to 
collect  together.  Wicked  child,  to  mention 
them,  when  you  promised  me  to  be  silent !" 

"But  I  will  not  be  silent!"  repHed  the  child, 
indignantly.  "  When  I  saw  the  money,  I  en- 
treated him  for  the  smallest  part  of  it — only  so 
much  as  would  buy  the  physic  that  might  save 
my  father's  life.  He  said  no — not  to  save 
the  whole  world.  Again,  when  we  wanted 
bread  but  a  short  time  ago,  he  refused  to  give 
me  a  few  stivers,  and  that  with  hard  words, 
threatening  to  beat  me  if  I  asked  any  more." 
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"  And  is  this  the  man,"  exclaimed  Jan 
Kluyn,  a  fierce  expression  Ughting  up  his  at- 
tenuated features,  which,  in  spite  of  the  joint 
evils  of  poverty  and  ill  health  was  not  familiar  to 
his  countenance — "  is  this  the  man  to  tend 
whose  old  age — to  warm  and  clothe  whose  old 
limbs  I  have  toiled  for  years — to  satisfy  whose 
hunger  my  mother  and  my  child  have  lessened 
their  share  !  A  wretch,  who  cares  not  whether 
I  famish  or  die  on  straw  like  a  masterless  cur ! 
And  he  would  beat  my  child,  would  he  ?  but," 
he  added,  with  increasing  violence,  striking  the 
table  as  he  spoke,  "  it  shall  not  be  under  this 
roof— he  shall  remain  here  no  longer  !" 

The  rage  of  the  storm  without  was  silenced 
for  a  moment  by  this  sudden  outbreak  of  hu- 
man passion. 

"  Forbear,  my  son !"  said  his  mother,  with 
her  usual  severity  of  tone  and  aspect — "  respect 
his  white  hair,  and  bethink  you  that  he  is  our 
guest !" 

"  And  who  invited  him  ?"  insisted  Jan, 
whose  anger,  once  fairly  roused,  was  not  so 
easily  assuaged.     "  Who  invited  him  ? — not  I !" 

"  It  was  I  who  invited  him,"  continued  th  e 
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widow,  in  the  same  cold,  assured  manner; 
"  and  at  my  bidding  he  shall  stay !" 

"  But  he  shall  go  at  mine !"  cried  young 
Kluyn,  with  ungovernable  fury  in  eye  and 
voice — "  he  shall,  by  the  Virgin !  I  will  no 
longer  rise  earlier  and  work  harder  than  other 
folk,  to  shelter  and  feed  an  ungrateful " 

"  Hold !"  exclaimed  his  mother,  in  an  autho- 
ritative tone,  displaying,  as  she  rose  and  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  the  dignity  of 
nature  in  look  and  mien.  "  Dismiss  him  from 
the  shelter  of  this  roof,  and  you  drive  me  forth 
with  him — together  we  will  quit  this  inhospit- 
able hearth,  nor  will  my  blessing  rest  on  the 
head  of  a  disobedient  son !" 

Her  solemn  tones  and  implied  threat,  the 
deep  respect  for  her  authority  which  progressive 
years  had  by  no  means  impaired  in  Jan's  simple 
and  manly  bosom,  reduced  him  at  once  to  his 
usual  state  of  passive  obedience.  He  slunk 
back  into  his  chair,  muttering,  as  his  wrath  died 
away,— 

"  Who  and  what  is  he  to  us,  that  we  should 

VOL.  II.  M 
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thus  bear  all  things  from  him  ?  What  good  turn 
h^s  he  ever  done  us  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  widow,  impressively, 
"  for  what  reason  we  should  cherish  him  as 
though  he  were  one  of  us.  Because  it  is  easy  to 
love  our  friends,  and  no  merit ;  but  to  love  our 
enemies  is  a  hard  task  to  learn.  We  are  told  it 
is  God's  will  that  we  return  good  for  evil.  He 
has  done  us  wrong — the  greatest  wrong  man  ever 
did  to  man — therefore,  and  for  the  love  of  Him 
who  commanded  it,  shall  we  administer  to  his 
wants  even  until  the  latest  hour." 

The  old  man,  during  the  foregoing  discussion, 
looked,  frightened  and  abashed,  from  one  dis- 
putant to  the  other;  then  fixed  his  ej^es  im- 
ploringly on  the  widow  as  she  advocated  his 
cause.  When  she  quietly  resumed  her  seat, 
like  one  assured  of  victory,  he  again  breathed 
freely  and  glanced  triumphantly  at  little  Dortjc, 
who,  however,  had  so  thoroughly  fixed  her 
attention  on  her  grandmother,  whose  every  word 
appeared  to  enter  her  very  soul,  that  for  some 
time  his  regards  were  wholly  thrown  away ;  but 
when  the  widow  had  ceased  speaking,  she  rose, 
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and,  coming  up  to  the  old  man,  said,  as  she 
stretched  forth  her  little  hand, — 

"  I  forgive  you,  then,  and  will  pray  again  for 
you,  which  I  have  not  done  since  you  treated 
me  so  harshly." 

"  Pray  that  I  may  find  my  treasures,  Dortje." 

"  But  if  you  had  them,"  said  the  child,  "  you 
are  so  old  you  could  not  keep  them  long — the 
people  are  always  wondering  that  you  are  yet 
alive,  and  ask  me  when  we  mean  to  bury  you." 

"I  cannot  die — I  will  not  die  away  from 
them !"  answered  the  miser,  impatiently. 

For  some  time  Jan's  ill  temper  continued  to 
vent  itself  in  muttered  grumblings,  then  all 
became  unbroken  silence  in  the  hut.  The 
tempest,  too,  gradually  softened,  and  finally  died 
away  in  the  patterings  of  a  heavy  incessant  rain, 
and  lulled  nature  appeared  no  longer  likely  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  night. 

Though  all  four  retired  to  their  appointed 
places  of  rest,  it  was  rather  to  court  that  blessing 
than  to  experience  its  actual  enjoyment ;  for  the 
roughness  of  the  weather  had  reawakened  in 
the  bosom  of  two,  at  least,  in  that  lonely  cot, 
M  2 
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reminiscences  which  banished  sleep.  The  widow 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer; 
and  the  old  man  continued  to  walk  restlessly 
about  in  his  den,  absorbed  in  those  passionate 
regrets  and  wild  desires  which  time,  instead  of 
softening,  seemed  to  heighten  into  madness. 

At  break  of  day  every  trace  of  the  storm  had 
passed  away,  and  nature  looked  as  bright  and 
smiling  as  if  no  convulsion  had  ever  ruffled  its 
calm  expanse.  The  widow  and  her  son  resumed 
their  ordinary  work,  and  the  old  man  proceeded 
unquestioned,  as  usual,  to  betake  himself,  it  was 
supposed,  to  his  accustomed  rounds.  He  did 
not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  place  himself, 
according  to  his  wont,  in  the  principal  streets 
or  squares,  or  at  the  doors  of  churches,  to 
implore  the  charity  of  the  passers  by — a  change 
had  come  over  him,  which  none  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  him  to  observe,  except  the 
boys  about  the  streets,  who  remarked  one  to 
another,  as  he  went  along, — "  How  proud  our 
old  man  seems  to-day ;  he  struts  as  if  he  would 
not  dirty  his  hands  with  copper." 

In  sooth,  Wonter  bore  himself  as  he  had  not 
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done  since  the  eve  of  St,  Elizabeth.  The  load 
of  twenty  years  was  apparently  removed  from 
his  shoulders.  His  step  was  feeble  no  longer, 
nor  his  person  bent — there  was  not  on  his 
shrivelled  features  the  humble,  fawning  aspect, 
which,  for  the  long  series  of  years  he  had  spent 
in  Haarlem,  had  characterized  them.  The  old 
man  had  assumed  an  air  of  triumph,  which  did 
not  conceal  nor  mitigate  an  expression  of  harsh- 
ness, that  seemed  also  to  have  revived  from  the 
ashes  of  the  past. 

On  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  houses  stood  a 
young  girl,  who  had  frequently  proved  herself 
his  benefactress,  and  who  had  never  seen  him 
without  bestowing  upon  him  some  token  of  re- 
cognition. As  he  walked  by,  she  stretched  forth 
her  hand,  with  a  smile,  to  bestow  the  customary 
grant  of  hard  coppers,  which  the  old  man 
generally  received  with  a  childish  joy,  but  he 
shook  his  head  scornfully,  saying — 
5]  J'  Keep  them  for  yourself,  my  pretty  lass ;  you 
arc  more  likely  to  need  them  than  I." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  young  girl,  laughing. 
"  And  what  sudden  prosperity  makes  you  so 
disdainful  ?" 
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"I  am  coming  into  my  own  again,"  he 
ariswercd,  with  a  somewhat  wild  smile,  "and 
then,  you  know,  who  so  rich  in  all  Haarlem  as 
I?"  And  he  passed  on  with  a  Hght  step  for 
one  of  his  years. 

"  Poor  deluded  being !"  thought  the  young 
girl.  "  A  beggar  in  rags — and  yet  the  owner  of 
wealth !  But,  may  it  not,  after  all,  be  happiness 
to  imagine  oneself  possessed  of  that  which  one 
most  longs  for  ?" 

After  wandering  some  time,  as  it  appeared, 
without  object,  Wonter  betook  himself  to  follow 
the  windings  of  the  Spaar,  and  soon  stood  op- 
posite to  his  own  house,  before  which  he  stopped, 
and  gazed  intently  upon  the  grey  walls.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  done  so  since  his 
return  to  Haarlem  in  his  character  of  a  beggar. 

"  I  will  claim  this,  too,"  he  said,  as  he  leaned 
on  his  staff,  "  for  who  dare  gainsay  a  rich  man  ? 
Besides — it  is  so  many  years  ago,  the  people 
must  have  forgotten  all  about  it !" 

A  passenger,  struck  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
old  man's  gaze,  arrested  his  steps,  and  turned  his 
eyes  in  the  same  direction,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  beggar ; 
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but  seeing  notliing  to  justify  it,  he  addressed 
him. 

"Are  you  of  Plaarlem,  my  good  man  ?"  Wonter 
shook  his  head  impatiently,  angry  at  being  in- 
terrupted in  his  reverie. 

'^  Because,  if  you  are,  you  must  know  the 
history  of  him  to  whom  this  mansion  once 
belonged — mayhap  you  have  seen  or  even  known 
him,  and  you  are  standing  here  to  vent  a  curse 
against  the  walls,  for  there  are  few  of  your  age 
who  have  not  some  in  store  against  the  Lord  of 
Oostersteen." 

"  Ay,  this  house  belonged  to  Lord  Wonter 
the  Rich,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Wonter  the  Bad !"  answered  the  stranger. 

"  It  matters  not  whether  he  was  good  or  bad ; 
he  was  rich  !"  querulously  retorted  the  old  man ; 
"very  rich!  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  only 
thing  important.  Rich  !"  he  repeated,  with 
increasing  energy.  "  Is  not  all  that  life  has 
of  joy  contained  within  that  word  ?  And  for 
twenty  years  I  have  been  a  beggar .'" 

"  The  sick  man,"  said  the  stranger,  "  knows 
no  other  desire  but  health ;  but,  beggar  as  you 
are,  you  would  not  have  exchanged  condition 
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with  Lord  Wontcr  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when,  had  he  put  his  foot  within  this  town,  it  is 
a  chance  if  the  mob  had  not  torn  him  limb 
from  hmb." 

"It  matters  not — and,  though  but  for  one 
day,  I  will  be  rich !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

"  If  the  wish  could  be  father  to  the  fact, 
so  would  many,"  said  the  stranger,  laughing. 

"I  will" — continued  Wonter,  muttering  to 
himself — "  I  will !"  and  he  resumed  his  course 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 

To  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  had 
succeeded  a  calm,  serene  day,  such  as  is  often 
enjoyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea;  a  clear  sun, 
cheering  without  warming,  permitted  the  fresh 
breeze  to  invigorate  the  limbs  and  the  heart. 
The  tints  pervading  the  horizon  and  the 
meadows,  harmonized  by  an  universal  pearly 
hue,  imparted  to  the  landscape  that  tranquil 
character  so  peculiar  to  the  countr}^ 

The  sea  of  Haarlem,  however,  retained,  from 
the  bad  weather  of  the  preceding  eve,  an  un- 
usual agitation — a  circumstance  deemed  favour- 
aljle  to  the  fishing ;  it  was  accordingly  studded 
with  boats,  which,  gliding  past  each  other  in 
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every  direction,  and  stationary  long  in  none, 
seemed  like  so  many  water-birds  skimming  the 
water  after  a  gale.  In  one  of  these  light  crafts 
the  old  man  soon  took  his  place.  He  did  not, 
as  on  former  occasions,  ask  or  obtain  this  as  a 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen.  On  the 
contrary,  he  beckoned  the  nearest  boatmen  to 
the  shore  with  an  imperative  air,  and  demanded 
how  much  they  would  take  to  put  themselves 
at  his  disposal  for  the  day.  They  first  replied 
only  by  a  laugh  of  derision ;  but  when  he 
actually  shewed  them  gold,  and  spoke  as  one 
not  only  willing  but  able  to  pay,  they  changed 
their  tone  ; — perhaps  the  air  of  command  natural 
to  him,  but  which  for  years  he  had  not  ex- 
hibited, convinced  them,  even  more  than  his 
words,  of  his  claim  on  their  compliance.  They 
placed  themselves  at  his  disposal  accordingly^, 
not,  however,  without  insisting  on  receiving  the 
sum  stipulated  in  advance. 

"There,"  said  he,  throwing  his  purse  into 
the  boat,  "  I  will  double  it  on  our  return." 

The  men  were  inclined  to  think  their  old 
customer  crazy, — an  opinion  which  would  lonji 
M  3 
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since  have  prevailed  in  the  country  had  it  not 
been  for  the  glimpses  of  shrewdness  he  some- 
times displayed  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
there  was  so  much  of  self-possession  and  assur- 
ance in  his  manner,  that  they  discarded  the 
thought  at  once.  The  various  gyrations,  indeed, 
which  he  commanded,  would  have  appeared 
strange  enough  to  persons  in  whose  minds  the 
catastrophe  of  St.  Elizabeth's  eve  had  not  been 
so  fresh  as  it  was  in  those  of  the  fishermen ; 
but  they  well  knew  how  many  persons  in  their 
vicinity — especially  among  the  old — had  actually 
escaped  its  immediate  horrors,  to  suffer  through 
life  under  its  consequences.  Among  suiferers 
of  this  class  the  old  man  had  long  been  ranked ; 
it  was  therefore  with  pity,  at  first,  and  then 
with  increasing  interest,  that  they  observed 
him  endeavouring  to  retrace  the  haunts  of 
former  days  over  the  broad  surface  of  the 
waters. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  such  was  the 
purpose  on  which  the  old  man  was  bent. 
Now  throwing  an  inquiring  look  across  the 
horizon,  and  scanning  the  four  points  of  the 
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heavens — then  suffering  his  glance  to  wander 
over  the  shore,  he  seemed  desirous  of  fixing 
upon  some  marks  whereby  he  might  guide  him- 
self— and  again,  leaning  over  the  boat's  side, 
his  eye  anxiously  questioned  the  depth  of  the 
waves,  as  if  to  discover  the  mysteries  that  lay 
beneath  them. 

His  efforts,  however,  did  not  seem  likely  to 
be  crowned  with  any  success.  Scarcely  had  he 
urged  the  boatmen  forward  in  one  direction, 
when  he  bade  them  put  back  in  another.  His 
perplexity  grew  with  every  instant,  and  hour 
after  hour  passed  away  in  this  fruitless  manner. 
In  vain  did  he  scan  the  sky  and  the  water. 
With  every  fresh  disappointment  his  eagerness 
increased — his  cheek,  ashy  with  age,  became 
tinged  with  the  crimson  spot  of  feverish  excite- 
ment—  his  eyes  brightened,  and  his  whole 
person  betrayed  the  impetus  of  the  soul  within. 

"  Nay,  good  man,"  said  one  of  the  fishermen, 
persuasively ;  "  you  see  it  will  not  do — the 
waters  give  not  back  what  they  have  once 
swallowed  up.     Come,  let  us  put  to  shore." 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Wonter.     ^^  It  is  true 
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what  the  child  said;  I  cannot  Uve  to  enjoy  them 
long — but  it  matters  not.  If  it  were  but  for 
one  day — one  single  hour — if  I  recover  them 
but  for  one  instant,  I  were  content  to  die  the 
next !" 

"  It  is  useless,  good  man,"  persisted  the 
former  speaker.  "  Be  what  you  seek  ever  so 
valuable,  it  is  past  all  recovery." 

"  But,  I  tell  you,  I  loill  recover  it !"  answered 
the  old  man,  querulously.  "There — listen — 
we  are  touching  on  the  very  ground  !" 

The  boatmen  lay  on  their  oars.  A  faint 
sound  reached  their  ears  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  jjut  whether  it 
was  the  rippling  of  an  under  current,  or  the 
tingling  of  bells — as  popular  tradition  asserts — 
it  is  not  our  province  to  decide.  The  super- 
stitious credulit}^  of  that  time  was  more  willing 
to  accept  the  latter  supposition,  and  the  old 
man  did  not  even  hesitate  between  them. 

"  That's  the  bell  of  my  own  castle !"  he  ex- 
claimed, rapturously.  "  I  am  sure  of  it ! — I 
recognise  its  tones !  Now  it  comes  clearer  on 
the  ear !     Rest  on  your  oars,  my  men ;  if  we 
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succeed  you  shall  have  gold — if  we  fail,  the 
dungeon  shall  be  your  portion  !  Ha,  ha  !"  he 
laughed,  wildly,  "  it  is  mine  !" 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  amaze- 
ment as  they  listened  to  his  broken  exclama- 
tions. His  air  was  so  commanding,  there  was 
such  an  impress  of  truth  upon  his  brow,  that 
they  no  longer  doubted  the  real  rank  of  the 
man  w4iom  they  had  up  to  this  day  con- 
sidered only  as  a  beggar.  In  those  days  the 
feeling  of  servitude  was  as  much  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  lower  classes  as  revolt  against  all 
authority  is  at  present ;  and  the  lowly  fisher- 
men looked  up  to  the  ill-clad,  miserable  lord 
with  awe,  although  the  little  dignity  yet  linger- 
ing around  him  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  past. 
Wonter  stooped  over  the  boat's  side  until  his 
silvery  hair  almost  touched  the  water. 

"  I  see  my  tower !"  he  « said.  "  Its  blue- 
pointed  roof  pierces  through  the  water  !  My 
flag  still  rises  above  its  summit — see  how  the 
tide  waves  it  to  and  fro  !" 

"  It  is  but  some  torn  weeds  hanging  by  a  log 
of  wood  floating   by,"   whispered   one   of  the 
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men,  though  not  in  so  low  a  tone  but  it  was 
overheard  by  Lord  Wonter. 

"  And  the  bell !"  said  he,  raising  himself  up 
indignantly.  "  Hear  ye  not  the  toll  of  my 
castle  beU  ?" 

"He  is  right" — said  the  man — "there  it 
comes  distinct  enough,  though  God  wot  who 
rings  the  peal." 

"  It  sounds  like  a  knell,"  said  another ;  "  it 
is  awful  to  listen  to.  Holy  Virgin,  speed  us ! 
I  wish  we  were  safely  off  this  spot !" 

The  desire  found  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of 
all  except  the  old  man,  whose  delusion  in- 
creased with  every  moment. 

"  It  is  fearful  to  look  on  him — he  is  quite 
wild !"  muttered  one  of  the  men,  crossing  him- 
self. "  If  I  get  safely  home  to-night,  I'll  lay  a 
taper  on  St.  Elizabeth's  shrine  no  later  than 
the  morrow." 

"  There — there  ! — I  knew  I  should  find  my 
castle — my  treasures !"  shouted  the  old  man  with 
ecstasy,  throwing  his  arms  triumphantly  about 
his  tall,  spare  form,  whilst  the  few  thin  hairs  he 
still  retained  were  blown  back  from  his  fore- 
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head  by  the  fresh  wind.  The  feebleness  of  age 
supported  by  the  intensity  of  passion,  beheld 
at  that  moment  in  the  person  of  the  beggar 
lord — the  visible  struggle  between  the  perish- 
able and  the  imperishable — ^was  indeed  awful 
to  behold. 

"  I  now  plainly  see  the  battlements" — he 
exclaimed — "  they  are  deserted !  Ha  !  I  knew 
it  would  be  so,  but  I  will  soon  man  them  again. 
My  turret,  too,  there  it  is! — my  daughter's 
windows — my  son's  chamber — they  are  empty ! 
Pshaw ! — but  mine — ah  !  there,  I  see  my  own 
casements — the  chest,  too,  is  there  yet — I  see 
it — yes — but  who  has  dared  to  unclose  the 
niche  within  the  wall  ? — that's  strange  !" 

"  Give  way,  my  men !"  said  the  man  at  the 
helm,  in  low  and  quivering  accents.  "  For  the 
Virgin's  sake  give  way,  or  harm  will  come  of  it ! 
He'll  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  dead !" 

"  He  is  mad — stark  mad !"  muttered  another 
with  suppressed  anger,  as  he  dipped  his  oar. 

"  Stir  not,  I  charge  you  !"  screamed  Wonter, 
shaking  his  fist  at  them  with  impotent  rage. 
"  Stir  not,  I  command  you !     Know,  that  the 
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poor  old  man  of  Haarlem — the  despised — the 
Ijeggar— is  no  other  than  the  Lord  of  Ooster- 
stccn !" 

"  Jesu  Maria !"  said  the  helmsman,  falUng 
on  his  knees.  "We  are  on  a  haunted  spot, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  bad  Lord  Wonter  is 
among  us !" 

"  Lord  Wonter  the  Rich — the  Rich — do  you 
hear? — vassals  !— slaves  !  Ha!  lam  a  beggar 
no  longer,  and  you  are  at  my  mercy — within 
my  castle  gates!  But  you  are  moving  off! 
My  chest — my  castle — my  gold — my  treasures 
— no  !  you  shall  not  again  escape  me  !" 

x\s  he  spoke,  with  outstretched  arms  and 
straining  eyes,  he  leaped  into  the  waves.  They 
closed  upon  him  with  a  gurgling  sound,  which, 
to  the  terrified  mariners  appeared  that  of  a 
distant  chime,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as 
their  sinewy  arms  urged  forward  their  light 
craft. 

When  the  strange  end  of  the  old  man  became 
known  in  the  town,  enriched  with  all  the  em- 
bellishments the  teeming  fancy  of  the  mariners 
could  lend  it,  and  at  the  same  time  his  realcharac- 
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ter  was  revealed,  the  circumstance  revived  the 
memory  of  his  fauks  and  history  ;  and  the  widow 
Kluyn's  narrative  was  not  the  only  one  where- 
with, after  so  many  years  of  deprivation,  Jan 
and  Dortje  sated  their  curiosity. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  nothing  else  was  spoken 
of,  among  high  and  low,  but  the  retributive 
justice  which  had  lighted  on  the  head  of  one, 
who,  after  having  made  gold  the  idol  to  which 
he  had  sacrificed  every  human  feeling,  had  thus 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  very  sin  he  had  cherished, 
— whose  days  had  been  lengthened  beyond  the 
ordinary  span  that  he  might  drain  to  the  last 
drop  the  cup  of  bitterness. 

As  no  heirs  remained  to  claim  his  house, 
it  w^as  sold ;  and  the  magistrates,  struck  with 
the  generous  conduct  of  the  family  Kluyn 
towards  its  late  proprietor,  gave  the  money 
paid  for  it  to  the  widow  and  her  son,  which 
enabled  the  former  to  spend  her  few  remaining 
days  in  comfort,  and  assured  the  fate  of  her 
family. 

Among  the  many  laborious  monks  who  took 
the  trouble  of  recording  so  minutely  the  prin- 
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cipal  transactions  of  their  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, it  was  impossible  that  the  remarkable  fate 
of  Lord  Wonter  should  escape  mention ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  we  owe  that  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing fragment. 


monttx  f^t  md). 

The  castle  of  Terwick,  where  the  Lord  of 
Oostersteen  usually  dwelt,  was  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  wood  of  Haarlem.  It 
consisted,  like  most  of  the  smaller  edifices  of 
that  period,  pretending  to  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture, of  a  square  building,  flanked  by  four 
towers,  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat.  Although 
denominated  a  fortress,  it  was  tolerably  insignifi- 
cant as  a  place  of  defence ;  but,  according  to 
the  limited  views  of  the  time  with  respect  to 
comfort,  it  was  a  very  eligible  place  of  resi- 
dence— more  especially  as  the  Lord  Wonter 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  perils  and 
glory  of  warfare.     His  patrimonial  estates  lay 
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between  Dort  and  Gertruydciiberg.  Upon  this 
territory,  near  the  first  mentioned  place,  stood 
proudly  pre-eminent,  the  fair  and  strong  castle 
of  Oostersteen ;  but,  either  in  consequence  of 
his  possessing  a  mansion  in  Haarlem,  where  he 
often  spent  a  few  months,  or,  on  account  of 
having  married  a  lady  of  that  city,  by  which 
alliance  he  had  acquired  dominion  over  Terwick 
and  its  dependencies,  he  much  preferred  abiding 
in  its  vicinity. 

There  were,  too,  perhaps  other  motives  for 
this  predilection.  His  only  daughter,  by  a 
former  marriage,  was  entitled,  in  right  of  her 
mother,  to  no  inconsiderable  domains,  and  to 
a  fine  defensible  castle,  in  that  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  whilst,  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  his  own  dwelhng,  rose  the  turrets  of  one 
whose  person  and  property  lay  under  his  sole 
guardianship.  Terwick  formed  thus  a  central 
position  in  the  midst  of  the  scattered  objects  of 
his  solicitude. 

Lord  Wonter  was  the  last  of  a  house  more 
distinguished  for  its  wealth  than  for  its  prowess. 
Averse  to  deeds  of  arms  from  his  youth,  he 
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never  had  recourse  to  violent  measures,  except 
when  it  became  necessary  to  cover  some  of  the 
numerous  acts  of  petty  fraud  or  oppression  which 
his  pecuHar  disposition  induced  him  frequently 
to  commit.  In  those  days,  when  might  was 
right,  he  knew  as  well  as  most  men  how  to 
apply  that  great  lever  to  his  own  purposes  ;  and 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  whole  life,  to  whose 
gratification  he  applied  all  the  resources  of  a 
shrewd  and  cunning  mind,  was  avarice — that 
avarice  which  seeks  to  grasp,  even  more  than 
to  retain — the  thoughtful  calculating  avarice 
which,  when  it  once  invades  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  human  bosom,  excludes  thence  every 
other  thought  and  feeling. 

His  first  marriage  had  been  one  of  interest, 
nor  had  its  fetters  weighed  long  upon  him;  and 
his  daughter,  left  so  early  an  heiress,  had  not 
proved,  it  was  reported,  an  unprofitable  ward. 
He  had  been  influenced  in  his  second  choice 
by  the  same  calculations — the  lady  was  rich  and 
an  orphan — and  so  perfect  was  Wonter's  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  affairs  of  life,  especially  with 
regard  to  property — so  well  did  he  understand 
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how  to  lay  out  small  sums  on  large  securities, 
whether  in  lands  or  jeweller}^,  and  so  successfully 
did  he  back  his  rights  as  a  creditor  by  his  power 
as  a  lord,  that  he  soon  trebled  the  wealth 
originally  his  own. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  speak,  the  ordinary 
method  of  raising  money  consisted  in '  engaging 
houses,  lands,  or  moveables ;  and  it  was  no  un- 
frequent  practice  among  the  princes  and  lesser 
nobles,  either  to  apply  to  the  towns  or  clergy  to 
obtain  money  by  such  pledges  or  deposits,  or  to 
pawn  their  jew^els  to  each  other.  Such  accom- 
modations disgraced  as  little  the  creditor  as  the 
debtor — it  w^as  not  considered  more  disreputable 
to  lend  or  borrow  money  on  such  securities,  than 
is  a  mortgage  in  our  time. 

It  was  also  no  unusual  occurrence,  when  the 
clergy  and  the  corporations  of  towns  under  any 
embarrassment,  applied  to  the  richer  nobles  for 
assistance  under  similar  conditions ;  and  Lord 
Wonter  had,  by  such  means,  increased  his  pro- 
perty to  a  considerable  amount. 

By  an  arrangement  of  this  nature,  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  times, 
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the  fiery  young  Lord  Henry  of  Matenesse, 
desirous  of  raising  a  large  body  of  lances  to 
assist  the  Duke  in  his  wars,  had,  in  the  head- 
long impetuosity  of  youth,  pledged  his  castle 
and  lands  to  the  Lord  of  Oostersteen  for  a  sum 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  redeem.  On  his 
return — a  knight  renowned  for  his  prowess,  but 
whose  poverty  was  rendered  more  grievous  by 
his  having  burthened  himself  with  a  portionless 
bride — he  was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal with  which  Lord  Wonter  greeted  him — 
that,  namely,  of  overlooking  his  claims  for  the 
moment — and,  large  as  they  were,  this  was  a 
great  concession — upon  the  sole  condition  that, 
should  Henry  de  Matenesse  predecease  the 
Lord  of  Oostersteen,  leaving  no  heirs  of  his 
body,  he  should  name  the  latter  as  his  successor, 
or,  in  case  of  male  issue,  at  least  appoint  him 
guardian. 

This  proposal,  proceeding  from  one  consider- 
ably his  senior,  appeared  so  advantageous  to  the 
young  lord,  that  it  was  unhesitatingly  accepted. 
But  matters  were  not  to  remain  thus.  Wonter, 
a  few  years  later,  contrived  to  fan  into  flame  a 
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feud  between  Henry  de  Matenesse  and  one  of 
his  neighbours — the  fiery  youth  flew  to  arms, 
and  after  a  few  severe  conflicts,  remained  upon 
the  field,  leaving  his  helpless  widow  and  son — 
the  only  offspring  of  their  union— in  a  manner 
he  had  little  anticipated,  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  his  perfidious  creditor;  thus,  personal  in- 
terest, as  well  as  inclination,  strongly  bound 
the  Lord  of  Oostersteen  to  the  vicinity  of 
Haarlem. 

One  of  the  four  towers  we  have  mentioned 
as  flanking  the  castle  of  Terwick,  contained  the 
apartment  of  the  Lady  Aleyde  Oostersteen — 
Wonter's  second  wife — in  the  solitary  enjoy- 
ment of  which  she  was  seldom  interrupted, 
either  by  the  presence  of  her  husband,  or  by 
that  of  any  guest ;  for  hospitality,  the  virtue  of 
that  rude  age,  and  of  all  nations  at  an  early 
stage  of  civilization,  was  not  known  to  the  Lord 
of  the  castle;  nor  was  it  probable  that  the 
soothing  power  of  love,  to  whose  sunny  influence 
his  youth  had  been  a  stranger,  should  melt  the 
snows  of  age.  Thus,  she  would  have  been  con- 
demned to  complete  solitude  but  for  the  com- 
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panionship  of  her  daughter  in  law,  and  that  of 
her  maidens. 

To  this  tower  was  attached  a  smaller  turret 
which  formed  an  inner  recess,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  over  the  fertile  plains  beneath. 
Within  this  bower,  on  a  calm  summer  evening 
of  the  year  1420,  Ale3^de  and  her  friend  Ger- 
trude sat  in  confidential  discourse,  the  maidens 
having  descended  to  attend  the  evening  meal, 
leaving  them  free  leisure  to  disburthen  their 
minds  to  each  other. 

The  Lady  Aleyde  had  the  advantage  of  Ger- 
trude in  years  but  by  very  few  summers,  and 
was  scarcely  less  beautiful,  though  her  features 
were  of  a  less  commanding  order.  The  eyes  of 
both  ladies  wandered  ever  and  and  anon  wist- 
fully over  the  verdant  meadows,  that  extended 
far  and  wide,  until  they  blended  in  the  distance 
with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Zuydersee. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  you  are  so  good,  dear 
Aleyde,"  said  the  daughter  of  Oostersteen,  "  I 
should  half  suspect  you  of  envying  my  approach- 
ing happiness." 

"  Because  I  advise  you  to  postpone  it  ?    You 
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would  greatly  wrong  me  there,  Gertrude,  but,  I 
repeat,  I  mistrust  your  father  s  joyful  consent  to 
so  disadvantageous  a  union — he  who  has  refused 
your  hand  to  so  many  good  and  rich  knights." 

"  And  do  you,  too,  value  wealth  and  pomp 
above  all  else  ?" 

"  I,  once  in  my  life,"  answered  Aleyde,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  valued  them  too  highly,  and 
I  am  not  likely  ever  to  fall  into  that  error 
again." 

"  I  know  it,  my  poor  friend  !"  said  Gertrude. 
"And  it  is  warned  by  your  example,  that  I  am 
determined  to  act  upon  another  principle." 

"  But  fall  not  into  the  contrary  error,"  said 
Aleyde.  "  Beware  of  extremes !  the  knight  of 
your  choice  has  not  the  qualities  that  could 
have  inspired  you  with  a  real  love.  Beware, 
dear  girl,  lest  the  infatuation  of  a  moment,  and 
an  ardent  desire  for  change,  conduct  you  to 
your  ruin." 

"  You  speak,  perhaps,  from  experience, 
madam,"  replied  Gertude,  bitterly,  for  hers  was 
a  spirit  impatient  of  control. 

"  Nay,  Gertrude,  for  all  the  anger  I  may  ex- 
VOL.  n.  N 
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cite  by  speaking  my  mind  freely,  I  am  decided 
to  give  you  my  best  advice  on  this  matter ;  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  so  doing  that  I  refused 
attending  the  evening  meal,  which,  luckily,  the 
absence  of  Lord  Wonter  has  enabled  us  to 
escape  without  animadversion." 

"  But,  I  repeat.  Madam,"  continued  Gertrude, 
still  offended,  "  as  I  suppose  all  you  can  say 
on  this  subject  must  be  dictated  by  your  ex- 
perience   " 

"  Well !  be  it  so — I  will  not  deny  it,"  said 
Aleyde — "I  will  not  deny  that,  when  your 
father  demanded  my  hand,  I,  scarcely  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  childhood,  accepted  it 
merely  with  the  view  of  exchanging  the  dul- 
ness  of  my  guardian's  isolated  castle  in  the 
marshes,  for  the  pleasures  Lord  Wonter  depicted 
in  so  tempting  a  form,  and  of  which  he  promised 
me  so  large  a  share.  T  was  to  have  been  the 
queen  of  every  tournament — to  wander  from 
court  to  court,  and  everywhere  to  meet  with 
the  most  flattering  reception  as  the  wife  of  a 
rich  and  puissant  baron — I  was  to  go  on  distant 
pilgrimages,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  gay 
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retinue — in  short,  my  dear,  nothing  was  to  have 
been  too  bright  or  too  good  for  the  bride  of 
Oostersteen.  But  it  all  ended  in  the  exchange 
of  a  dull  prison  for  one  more  desolate,  from 
whence  there  is  no  hope  of  release." 

^*  Granted,"  said  Gertrude,  "  yours  was  a  sad 
mistake." 

"  Say  rather  a  cruel  deception,  Gertrude." 

"Well,  perhaps;  but  here  the  case  is  very 
different.  My  intended  bridegroom  is  both 
young  and  good-looking,  truly  devoted  to  me, 
and  were  he  not  so,  my  wealth  alone  would 
give  me  all  due  preponderance  in  my  home : 
and  if  it  be,  indeed,  as  you  say,  for  liberty  and 
pleasure  that  I  pine,  and  not  for  my  lover,  surely 
by  this  marriage  I  shall  secure  both.  My  wealth 
is  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  deficiencies  of  my 
husband  in  that  respect,  and  moreover,  I  shall 
be  free  to  do  with  it  what  I  please." 

"  Possibly  so ;  and  yet  you  may  buy  regret 
with  it.  You  may,  one  day,  blush  for  the  in- 
significance of  your  choice  in  every  respect, — 
rank,  fortune,  knightly  accomplishments — for 
he  is  deficient  in  all.  And  you,  forgive  me  for 
n2 
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hinting  at  the  truth,  are  changeful  in  disposition, 
proiid,  fond  of  show,  and  value  your  own  ad- 
vantages but  too  highly.  Do  not  look  so  dark 
and  frowning  at  me,  Gertrude — I  do  not  wish 
to  offend,  but  to  warn.  No  one  knows  and  can 
appreciate  your  good  qualities  so  well  as  my- 
self, though  I  am  not  blind  to  your  faults." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  candour,"  said  Ger- 
trude, with  a  look  anything  but  grateful ;  "  but 
as  I  love  both  the  knight  and  the  prospect  of 
liberty  which  this  marriage  affords  me,  and  as 
he  is,  moreover,  the  only  suitor  my  father  will 
hear  of,  I  will  even  try  the  venture." 

"  I  repeat  it,"  insisted  Aleyde,  shaking  her 
head  thoughtfully, — "  I  mistrust  your  father.  His 
hasty  consent  to  this  marriage  is,  to  me,  an  in- 
explicable mystery  which,  I  am  persuaded,  must 
conceal  some  plan  discreditable  to  himself,  and 
disadvantageous  to  you." 

"  That's  impossible,"  said  Gertrude.  "  What 
plan  can  he  have  ?" 

"I  know  not — I  cannot  sift  it.  His  plans 
always  lay  too  deep  for  my  poor  brain  to  un- 
ravel ;  but,  taught  by  the  experience  of  many  a 
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paiiiful  year,  I  ever  suspect  him  most  in  his  fits 
of  good-nature.  If  I  were  you,  Gertrude,  I 
would  not  marry  this  poor  powerless  knight,  or, 
at  least,  would  postpone  the  event  until  I  could 
see  clearer  through  my  father's  motives.  For, 
say  yourself,  Gertrude,  why  should  he  suffer 
his  daughter,  an  heiress,  to  marry  a  penniless 
obscure  knight,  when  he  refuses  his  son,  in  so 
harsh  a  manner,  an  alliance  with  a  lady  so  un- 
exceptionable, in  every  respect  but  fortune, 
as  our  friend,  Marie  de  Matenesse."  She 
pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
young  widow,  which  lay  between  them  and 
the  Zuydersec.  Gertrude's  eyes  followed  the 
same  direction,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  both 
remained  lost  in  thought.  At  last  x\leyde  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  the  discourse. 

"I  have  made  it  a  rule,  the  prudence  of 
which,  young  as  I  am,  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  appreciate,  ever  to  oppose  the  measures  which 
your  father  recommends." 

"  Then  how  is  it  that  you  have  consented  to 
reside  alone  in  my  house  at  Haarlem  ?  for  you 
know,  dear  Aleyde,  though  equally  at  your 
service,  it  is  mine,  not  his,  to  dispose  of." 
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"  First,  it  was  not  he  who  offered,  but  I  who 
asked  it  of  him,"  repUed  the  lady  ;  "  secondly, 
my  dear  child,  I  did  not  wish  to  live  there 
alone,  but  with  you  ;  and  if  you  will  grant  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  society,  still  do  I  desire  it. 
Besides,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  though  I 
much  doubt  your  father's  acquiescence  to  the 
plan  of  your  removing  with  me  to  Haarlem,  I 
could  not  resist  this  temptation  of  withdrawing 
myself  entirely  from  his  society.  But  reflect 
well  on  what  I  have  said  to  you, — be  wiser  than 
myself  in  resisting  the  force  of  your  own  wishes, 
and,  above  all,  guard  against  your  father's  per- 
suasions and  deceitful  promises," 

So  deep  did  the  advice  of  the  Lady  of  Oos- 
tersteen  sink  into  the  mind  of  her  step-daughter, 
that  her  affianced  bridegroom,  who  entered 
the  castle  by  chance  during  the  absence  of 
Lord  Wonter,  was  imperatively  put  off  for  an 
indefinite  space. 

The  estates  of  the  Lord  Wonter  lay,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  between  Dort  and  Ger- 
truydenberg,  a  fine  flourishing  country,  which 
the  number  of  dikes  and  other  irrigations  ren- 
dered unusually  fruitful.      Nowhere    did    the 
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meadows  offer  softer,  more  velvet-like  pasture. 
Nowhere  did  the  corn  more  luxuriate — each  ear 
growing  double  the  dimension  of  the  ordinary 
produce.  Li  none  other  of  the  provinces,  rich 
and  populated  as  they  were,  was  there  to  be 
seen  so  many  smiling  villages  with  gaily  painted 
huts,  and  tall  steeples,  scattered  like  summer 
flowers  on  the  verdant  plain ;  whilst  here  and 
there  a  well  moated  battlemented  castle  threw 
out  its  black  mass  in  relief  against  the  pale  blue 
northern  sky,  by  its  gloomy  aspect  breaking  in 
upon,  though  not  destroying,  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  scene. 

There  was  a  breathing  life  along  the  whole 
district,  which,  like  the  hum  of  bees,  never 
ceased  from  morning  till  night.  The  chimes 
of  one  village  answered  to  that  of  another  across 
the  plain — the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  loud 
blast  of  a  warder's  horn,  and  the  occasional 
glee  of  some  boors  returning  from  the  fields, 
or  the  solemn  chant  proceeding  from  some 
near  monastery,  continually  greeted  the  ear  of 
the  wanderer  over  this  favoured  ground.  Pro- 
perty hereabouts  was  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
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money ;  and  there  were  none  among  those  who 
possessed  any  parcel  of  it,  however  small,  who 
could  not  boast  wealth,  according  to  their 
comparative  situations.  But  no  one  had  so 
large  a  share  of  these  lands  as  the  Lord  of 
Oostcrsteen,  and  no  castle  was  to  be  compared 
with  his  in  strength  or  importance.  He  had, 
therefore,  much  to  overlook  in  these  parts, 
which  necessitated  his  frequent  and  prolonged 
absences  from  home,  and  many  wondered  he 
had  not  selected  the  residence  of  his  ancestors, 
instead  of  that  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
alliance  ;  but  though  the  Baron  w^as  already  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  had  lost  none  of  the  activity 
of  his  youth — the  eye  of  the  master  was  never 
wanting  to  the  prosperity  of  his  estate,  large  as 
it  was,  nor  was  its  care  ever  entrusted  to  the 
vigilance  of  strangers. 

The  same  autumnal  evening  on  which  we 
have  described  his  ladies  engaged  in  discussing 
his  character  and  plans,  found  him  occupied  in 
surveying  part  of  his  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dort.  He  had  dismounted,  and  leaving  his  at- 
tendants on  the  road,  had  entered  one  of  his 
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meadows  to  examine  the  cattle  browsing  there. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  only  one  of  his 
menials  who  possessed  his  confidence,  or  rather, 
so  much  of  it  as  it  was  possible  for  one  of  his 
disposition  to  grant.  He  was  the  intelligent 
remorseless  agent  of  his  master's  mean,  and 
sometimes  cruel  schemes,  bold  and  intrepid  as 
a  man  at  arms,  a  discreet  and  silent  confidant — 
exactly,  in  short,  the  sort  of  tool  of  which 
Wonter  knew  the  use. 

The  Baron  slowly  followed  the  course  of  one 

of  the  large  dikes  that  enclosed  his  meadows, 

surveying,  with  a  satisfied   glance,  the  beasts 

whose  heavy  sides  proclaimed  the  richness  of 

their  nurture,  occasionally  suffering  his  eye  to 

wander  over  the  neighbouring  corn  fields,  whose 

golden  produce  was  already  ripe  for  the  sickle. 

As  he  was  thus  employed,  the  man,  who  followed 

at  due  distance,  and  observed  with  exactness 

each  movement  of  his  master's  eyes,  perceived 

the  Baron  start  suddenly,  and  look  with  strong 

interest  into  the  ditch  beneath.  It  seemed  to  him, 

at  the  same  time,  that  a  frog  had  leapt  from  the 

grass  into  the    water,  for  he  heard   a  splash 

N  3 
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though  he  could  not  sec  the  object  which  had 
caused  it. 

This  circumstance,  in  itself  so  trifling,  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  man  ;  for  he  knew  his 
master,  whom  nothing  escaped,  be  it  ever  so 
minute,  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  things 
in  appearance  the  most  unimportant.  Wonter, 
indeed,  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  inci- 
dent, whatever  it  might  be,  than  the  occasion 
appeared  to  justify.  He  looked  long  and  wist- 
fully into  the  water — then  stooped  low,  and, 
taking  some  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  raised  it 
to  his  lips.  Apparently  he  was  but  half 
satisfied;  he  shook  his  head,  and  tasted  it 
again, — then,  to  the  amazement  of  his  com- 
panion, crouched  down,  and  put  his  ear  to  the 
soft  grass,  as  if  listening  to  the  gentle  sound  of 
the  insects  that  lay  concealed  within  its  verdure. 
He  remained  long  in  this  attitude — so  long,  in- 
deed, that  his  attendant  began  to  fear  that  some 
fit  had  prostrated  him,  and  hesitated  whether 
to  run  to  his  assistance  or  to  call  further  aid ; 
but  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  his  lord 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  look  so  thoughtful,  and 
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a  brow  so  contracted,  that  the  favourite  dared 
not  hint  at  his  surmise,  nor  comment,  even  by 
so  much  as  a  look  of  surprise,  upon  his  late 
extraordinary  movements.  He  had  recourse, 
however,  to  his  usual  expedient  for  leading  his 
master  into  conversation,  one  which  hitherto 
had  never  failed  him.  As  they  were  retracing 
their  steps  along  the  meadow,  he  at  once 
entered  upon  this  topic. 

"  It  is  a  fair  pasture  land,"  he  said,  "  My 
lord  may  well  admire  every  blade  of  grass  that 
grows  upon  it.  There  is  not  such  another  to 
be  seen  throughout  the  whole  of  Holland — 
there's  many  a  one  laments  he  can't  buy  a  rood 
of  it  with  his  hard  gold." 

This  encomium  extracting  no  answer,  he 
proceeded  with  unchecked  volubility : — 

"  The  Lords  of  Oostersteen  had  ever  reason 
to  value  the  domains  which  it  was  their  happy 
lot  to  be  born  to ;  and  lucky  it  is  for  the  des- 
cendants of  that  illustrious  house  that  each 
successive  lord  was  as  chary  of  it  as  his  prede- 
cessor. When  I  think,"  continued  the  man, 
with   upHfted  hands  and  eyes,  "  of  the  sums 
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which  my  lord  has  refused  in  my  day,  for  very 
small  portions  of  this  same  land ! " 

"  Have  I  though  ?"  said  the  Baron  suddenly, 
"  the  greater  fool  I !" 

The  attendant  was  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment, nor  did  he  again  venture  to  break  the 
silence  that  ensued  until  they  reached  the  spot 
where  the  retinue  and  horses  were  waiting. 

When  Wonter  had  remounted,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  and  cast  a  long,  inquiring  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  and  suffered  his  eye  to 
sweep  over  the  landscape,  so  as  to  embrace 
every  object  within  the  range  of  sight.  He 
then  bestowed  on  the  ground  near  him  a  no 
less  investigating  examination.  Still  he  did  not 
seem  satisfied,  but  continued  this  mute  scrutiny 
for  so  long  that  it  began  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  awaken  the  alarm  of  his  men.  They,  too, 
looked  anxiously  abroad  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  could  justify  their  lord's  abstraction;  but 
their  efforts  were  in  vain.  No  glittering  spears 
—no  floating  pennon  appeared  in  the  distance, 
announcing  the  approach  of  a  knight,  possibly 
of  an  enemy ;  for  they  knew  their  lord  did  not 
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lack  such,  though  he  very  prudently  kept  out  of 
their  way — but  peer  out  in  what  direction  they 
would,  there  was  nothing — absolutely  nothing 
to  be  seen. 

Wonter  rode  on  a  little  in  advance,  then 
halted,  and  looked  perplexed  as  before.  He 
repeated  this  strange  manoeuvre  several  times, 
until  at  length,  seized,  it  would  appear,  with  a 
sudden  thought,  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
ungauntleted  hand,  and  exclaimed  aloud :  "  I 
have  it !"  and,  turning  his  horse's  head,  rode 
furiously  back  on  the  very  road  up  which,  but  a 
short  time  previous,  he  had  been  advancing. 

"  Urge  the  men,  Jost,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
would  reach  St.  Alexis  betimes." 

"  But,  my  lord,  we  have  just  left  it !" 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  answered  Ooster- 
steen  sternly.  "  Obey  my  bidding,  and  ask  no 
questions." 

Jost  knew  his  master  too  well  to  draw  his 
anger  upon  himself  by  insistance ;  and  falling 
silently  to  the  rear,  retained  his  position  until 
they  had  reached  the  gates  of  the  convent. 

Great  was  the  amazement  of  the  monks,  and 
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small  theii'  pleasure,  on  witnessing  this  speedy 
and  linlooked  for  return  ;  for  Lord  Wonter  was 
seldom  a  desired  guest  anywhere,  but  least  of 
all  was  his  presence  agreeable  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Alexis ;    which  had,  but  that  day,  made 
itself  his  debtor  to  a  considerable  amount.     The 
Abbot  had,  since  his  departiure,  betaken  himself 
to  his  own  apartments,    to   meditate  in  quiet 
upon  the  pressing  and  heavy  embarrassments  of 
the  community,  which  had  forced  him  to  pawn 
the   best   part   of  its   dependencies,    upon  the 
hardest    conditions,  to   the   grasping   Lord   of 
Oostcrsteen — he  being  the  only  one  within  his 
cognizance     capable     of   affording    immediate 
relief.     Certainly,   he  thought,    there   was   no 
chance  of  redeeming  the  pledges  he  had  that 
day  sanctioned  on  the  part  of  the  monastery, 
short  of  a   miracle ;  but   its  total  impoverish  - 
ment,  its  ruin,  perhaps,  could  not  take  place  for 
some  years ;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
be  at  rest  with  his  predecessors  before  the  final 
consummation  of  the  evil.     For  his  lifetime,  at 
any  rate,  he  had  secured  rest — but  whilst  the  old 
man,  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  his  conces- 
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sions,  was  soothing  his  mind  with  these  reflec- 
tions, he  was  most  disagreeably  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  the  inteUigence  of  the  Baron's 
return. 

"  Holy  St.  Alexis !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Our 
patron  saint  protect  us  !  What  can  that  bad 
man  want  of  us  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  see 
him — a  sufficient  penance  for  the  worst  sin  I 
have  committed  for  many  a  long  year." 

The  words  of  welcome  dropped .  slowly  and 
coldly  from  the  frightened  Abbot's  lips,  as  he 
re-entered  the  chamber  where  he  had  so 
recently  bidden  adieu  to  the  Lord  of  Ooster- 
steen. 

"Nay,"  said  the  latter,  "I  am  about  as 
welcome  as  a  white  frost  in  May.  All  the 
brethren  looked  scared  at  the  sight  of  me,  as  if 
I  were  a  walking  malefice — but  it  is  because 
you  know  me  not.  You  think  me  hard-hearted 
and  griping,  because  I  have  been  represented 
as  such  by  some  discontented  boors  or  envious 
neighbours.  But  I  assure  you,  good  father,  in 
harbouring  such  an  opinion  you  do  me  great 
injustice." 
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"  Indeed,  my  good  lord,"  replied  the  Abbot, 
somewhat  pettishly,  "what  we  think  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  you ;  nor 
do  I  suppose  you  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
retracing  your  steps  merely  to  discuss  this  point 
with  us  poor  brothers  of  an  impoverished 
community." 

"  There  again  you  do  me  wrong,  good 
father,"  answered  Lord  Wonter  with  a  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  smile,  which  he  meant  to  be 
conciliating.  "It  is  for  the  purpose  of  justify- 
ing myself  in  your  eyes,  and  of  recovering 
your  good  opinion — which  I  value  much  more 
than  you  seem  to  imagine — that  I  have  again 
sought  your  abode.  The  fact  is,  I  overheard 
this  morning,  at  my  departure,  some  expressions 
which  dropped  from  you,  as  it  seemed,  invo- 
luntarily, plainly  intimating,  that  in  your 
opinion,  I  had  not  acted  the  part  of  a  true  son 
of  the  church  in  the  matter  which  passed 
between  us.  Is  it  not  so,  good  father  ?  I  ask 
it  in  all  humihty." 

"I  do  not  exactly  remember  what  I  said," 
repUed  the  Abbot,  hesitating ;  for  he  began  to 
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fear  Wontcr  had  returned  fur  the  express 
purpose  of  retracting  his  loan  if  possible.  "  I 
must,  however,  confess  that  for  a  loving  son,  I 
think  you  have  dealt  hardly  with  the  church. 
But,"  added  he,  hastily,  the  bargain  is  made, 
and  such  as  it  is  we  are  content  to  abide  by  it — 
so,  mcthinks,  you  should  be;  and  I  cannot 
understand  what  more  3^ou  have  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

"  Good  Father,  I  have  returned  with  the 
best  intentions  towards  you;  repulse  me  not, 
I  beseech  you,  in  your  peevishness.  Grant  me 
but  your  patience  for  a  short  time,  and  you  will 
see  how  much  the  world  and  you  have  wronged 
a  man  naturally  cUbonnaire,  and  ready  to  make 
any  concessions  to  the  interests  of  others,  which 
those  of  his  o\vn  family  will  admit  of.  You 
insinuate  that  my  conditions  have  been  hard; 
I  am  willing  to  propose  lighter  ones.  Your 
lands  are,  in  sooth,  much  above  in  value  the 
loan  I  have  placed  upon  them.  With  this  my 
conscience  was  forcibly  struck  as  I  rode  along. 
I  felt,  indeed,  that  I  was  despoiling  the  church 
of  its   rights.      Keep    them,    therefore,    good 
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Father,  and  long  may  you  and  the  brethren 
Uvc  to  enjoy  their  produce.  Instead  of  this 
valuable  pledge,  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  receive 
what  you  at  first  proposed — the  golden  chalice, 
and  the  vases  of  the  holy  sacrament,  the  reli- 
quary and  tabernacle ;  in  fact,  the  little  trea- 
sures that  decorate  your  church  on  occasions 
of  high   festivities.     They  are   scarcely  equal 

to " 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  interrupted  the  Abbot, 
with  brightening  eyes  and  expanding  brow; 
"  they  are  equal  in  value  to  the  sum  you  have 
lent  us;  and  our  chapel  will  miss  them  even 
more  than  the  church  lands  and  vassals.  But, 
if  the   exchange  can  in  any  way  oblige  you 

"  It  is  for  your  accommodation — not  mine — 
that  I  offer  these  terms,"  said  Oostersteen,  with 
habitual  caution. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Abbot,  with  a  glow  of  rap- 
ture he  could  not  suppress,  "  I  will  be  fair  with 
you,  my  lord.  This  proposal  fills  my  bosom 
with  delight  and  gratitude ;  for  we  retain  enough 
of  relics  to  make  our  church  rich  in  sanctity. 
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if  poor  in  gold.  What  matters  it  that  the  casket 
be  gone,  if  the  gem  remain !  he,  he,  he !"  and 
the  fat  Abbot  laughed  heartily,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee;  and  Wonter,  in  echoing  it, 
assumed  the  malicious  grin  of  a  monkey,  rather 
than  the  smile  of  congratulation  he  meant  to 
convey.  "  And  we  wdll  trust,"  continued  the 
Abbot,  recovering  his  gravity,  "  to  the  piety 
of  some  good  souls,  to  make  up  to  us  the  losses 
our  church  will  this  day  experience.  If  the 
sacred  deposit  were  to  remain  unredeemed  in 
your  hands,  you  would  still  be  a  gainer  to  a 
considerable  amount ;  but  as  you  had  it  in  your 
power  to  exact  much  more,  and  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  sufferings  of  our  community 
resigned  your  advantages,  I  will  frankly  confess 
I  think  the  world  has  much  wronged  you.  For 
my  own  part,  I  freely  recant  my  opinion,  and 
will  offer  up  for  your  weal  the  prayers  of  the 
church  in  return  for  your  kindness." 

It  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that  Wonter 
departed  from  the  convent,  when,  having  sent 
on  the  previous  night  for  a  reinforcement  of 
men-at-arms — for  he  dared  not  venture  fortli 
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laden  with  his  treasures  without  insuring  at 
onde  a  strong  escort  and  the  light  of  the  day — 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  Terwick. 
Here  he  remained  only  a  few  hours,  during 
which  he  did  not  so  much  as  see  his  family; 
but  having  rested  himself,  and  concealed  his 
precious  deposit,  he  set  out  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

He  now  proceeded  further  inland  towards 
Utrecht.  He  soon,  however,  diverged  from 
the  high  road;  and,  approaching  one  of  the 
smiling  villages  that  lay  embedded  in  trees  at 
no  great  distance,  and  which  he  had  often 
occasion  to  frequent,  he  stopped  at  the  door 
of  one  of  its  wealthiest  inhabitants  —  a  small 
farmer,  named  Kluyn.  The  honour  of  his  visit 
was  acknowledged  with  a  mixture  of  frank  cor- 
diality, and  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  with- 
out the  slightest  touch  of  that  servility  which 
the  inferior  classes  generally  observed  towards 
their  superiors. 

"  No,  my  good  friends,"  said  Wonter,  ad- 
dressing himself,  as  it  appeared,  more  to  the 
wife  than  to  the  husband;  for,  in  Holland,  the 
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women  were,  for  the  most  part,  all-powerful  in 
the  government  of  their  homes.  "  I  have  not 
called  here  to-day  merely  for  a  stirrup-cup ;  I 
wish  to  have  some  words  with  you  on  a  matter 
of  business.  I  am  disposing  of  my  lands  be- 
tween Dort  and  Gertruydenberg ;  and,  know- 
ing you  to  be  both  honest  and  industrious, 
have  thought  of  you;  for,"  he  continued,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  to  deserving  persons,  I 
will  let  them  go  at  the  same  price  as  other 
land." 

"Indeed!"  said  Jan  Kluyn,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  breath. 

"  And,"  continued  Wonter,  "  you  well  know 
it  would  be  no  mean  advantage  to  have  them 
at  any  price." 

Jan  Kluyn  looked  into  his  wife's  face,  in  order 
to  ascertain  her  opinion  of  this  proposal. 

"  We  are  comfortable  where  we  are,"  said 
the  woman,  in  rather  a  rough  tone ;  for  her 
manner  was  naturally  ungracious.  "  Those 
only  can  gain  by  change  who  are  badly  off 
at  home.  If  the  Baron  seeks  to  sell  his  lands, 
he  will  not  lack  buyers." 
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"  True,  my  good  woman,"  said  Oostersteen. 
"  I  can  have  no  trouble  in  selling  them,  and 
at  a  high  rate  too,  I  promise  you.  There  are 
some  rich  lords  I  wot  of,  who  would  be  but 
too  glad  to  possess  them;  but  I  chose  rather 
to  parcel  them  out  to  benefit  the  many." 

"  I  understand  perfectly,"  said  the  woman. 
^^  The  lords  would  not  pay  ready  money." 

"  Wife,  wife !  what  are  you  saying  ?"  inter- 
rupted Jan  Kluyn.  "  My  lord  has  been  very 
good  to  think  of  us ;  the  ground  is  better  than 
ours  by  a  great  deal ;  and  if  I  can,  for  the  price 
I  sell  mine  for,  have  as  much  of  his,  we  ought 
ever  after  to  look  up  to  the  Lord  of  Oostersteen 
as  our  benefactor." 

A  strange  malicious  smile  passed  over  the 
bloodless  lips  of  Wonter ;  and  he  did  not  leave 
the  tidy  farm-house,  in  whose  visible  comforts 
the  prosperity  of  the  family  was  revealed,  until 
he  had  arranged  the  terms  of  the  sale.  Vainly 
did  his  confidential  man  attempt,  more  than 
once,  with  due  deference,  to  hint  at  the  im- 
policy of  his  proceedings.  The  old  Lord,  with- 
out even  so  much  as  noticing  the  remonstrance. 
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repeated  this  manoeuvre,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, with  all  the  rich  farmers  whose  properties 
lay  on  his  road.  But  still  greater  was  the  asto- 
nishment, almost  dismay  of  Jost,  when,  on 
their  return  to  Terwick,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  commission  to  sell  as  much  of  his  master's 
remaining  estate  as  he  could  parcel  away  among 
those  who,  though  humble  in  station,  might  be 
considered  able  to  afford  instant  payment;  for  that 
seemed  the  chief  aim  of  the  Lord  of  Oosterstecn. 
Success  in  this  matter  was  not  the  work  of  a 
day,  and  the  ensuing  spring  was  fast  ripening 
into  summer  before  Jost  had  got  rid  of  all  the 
large  possessions  between  Dort  and  Gertruy- 
denberg.  When  this  great  affair  was  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
desire  of  the  citizens  of  Haarlem  to  become 
purchasers,  Wonter  found  himself  possessed  of 
considerable  sums  in  his  iron  chest,  but  without 
a  rood  of  his  once-extensive  patrimonial  estate 
to  call  his  own.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
concert him ;  nor  was  there  much  cause,  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative. 
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On  Oostersteen's  return  to  Terwick,  he  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that  his  daughter  had 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage — at  least  for 
the  present — and  that  she  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  accompany  her  mother-in-law  to  Haarlem. 
Lady  Aleyde,  who  communicated  this  intelli- 
gence, beheld  his  brow  contract  with  fury, 
which  he  did  not  even  try  to  dissemble. 

'^  And  this  is  at  your  instigation,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  passing  bold,  madam,  to  put  your- 
self between  a  father  and  his  daughter.  How 
dared  you  to  give  advice  unbidden  ?" 

Aleyde  grew  pale,  and  it  was  not  without 
effort  that  she  was  able  to  answer  in  a  mild, 
deprecatory  tone — 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  my  good  lord, 
but  surely  it  is  early  for  us  to  part  with  our 
daughter.  Is  it  a  crime  ts  wish  to  retain  her 
longer  by  my  side  ?" 

"  And  what  right  have  you  to  her  society — 
is  she  your  child  ?" 

"  The  right  of  affection,"  murmured  the 
lady,  growing  more  and  more  embarrassed. 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Wonter,  scornfully.    "  Tell 
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me  not  of  such  follies.  I  know  the  world  too 
well  not  to  know  what  female  friendships  are 
worth — ay,  and  for  that  matter,  friendships  of 
any  kind — so  think  not  to  deceive  me,  madam. 
You  have  some  design  in  thwarting  my  inten- 
tions, which  I  will  fathom  ;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Aleyde,  "  what 
you  mean  by  talking  of  deception.  It  seems 
to  me,  if  any  one  here  has  a  right  to  complain 
of  such  a  thing,  it  is  not  you.  But  I  will  not 
return  unjust  reproaches  with  recriminations." 

"You  have  none  to  make,"  said  Wonter; 
"  for  tell  me,  is  there  a  woman  in  Holland  who 
can  boast  a  richer  lord  than  you  ?" 

"  As  that  does  not  make  me  the  richest  lady 
in  the  land,"  answered  Aleyde,  with  that  readi- 
ness at  retort  which  the  gentlest  of  her  sex  will 
sometimes  exhibit,  "  I  do  not  see  how  that 
consciousness  can  contribute  to  my  felicity." 

"  Nay,  I  know  you  love  nothing  but  plea- 
sure"— said  Wonter,  scornfully — "  senseless,  idle 
pleasure,  which  is  but  the  breath  of  a  moment. 
I  know  your  weakness,   madam  ;  you  need  not 

VOL,  IL  o 
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boast  of  it ;  but  if  you  would  not  be  for  ever 
debarred,  not  only  from  the  pleasures,  but  the 
liberty  you  value  so  highly," — the  lady  stared 
with  amazement,  for  she  was  not  conscious  of 
enjoying  either, — "  you  will  henceforth  beware 
how  you  interfere  with  my  daughter's  affairs, 
or  any  of  my  wishes.  Now,  send  Lady  Gertrude 
to  me." 

It  was  in  his  own  chamber  that  Wonter 
awaited  his  daughter,  but  not  a  trace  of  the 
anger  for  which  Aleyde  had  prepared  her  was 
visible  on  his  countenance  when  she  entered. 
He  was  as  composed  as,,  and  seemed  more  com- 
plaisant than  ordinary. 

"  I  read  your  astonishment  in  your  eyes,  my 
child,"  he  said,  as  he  gazed  fondly  on  her. 
"  Lady  Aleyde  has,  doubtless,  threatened  you 
with  my  indignation ;  but,  my  dear  Gertrude, 
it  is  with  her,  not  with  you,  that  I  am  angry ; 
and  justly  so,  as  you  would  see  if  it  beseemed 
a  father  and  a  husband  to  dwell  on  the  secret 
miseries  of  his  union." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  said  Gertrude,  bluntly, 
"  Aleyde  seems  to  me  an  angel  of  gentleness 
and  resignation." 
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"  Yes,  SO  she  seems," — said  Wonter,  laying 
a  strong  stress  on  the  word, — "  so  she  seems ; 
none  know  the  truth  but  myself,  and  it  is  a 
secret  that  must  go  with  me  to  my  grave." 
Here  the  Lord  of  Oostersteen  drew  himself  up 
with  the  majesty  of  sorrow.  "  But  believe  me, 
my  dear  girl,  the  saddest  hour  of  my  life  was 
that  when,  forgetful  of  your  mother,  I  wedded 
a  second  time — I,  an  old  man,  with  white  hair, 
and  my  bride  a  young  and  giddy  creature. 
Mine  the  fault,  Gertrude — therefore  it  is  but 
fair  that  mine  should  be  the  punishment." 

Gertrude  listened  with  amazement,  and  with 
a  look  of  incredulity  that  did  not  escape  her 
father. 

"Yes,  my  dear  child,"  he  continued,  "I 
repent  my  choice  bitterly,  and  yet  few  men 
would  judge  their  wives  more  leniently  than 
I  do  mine.  I  make  every  allowance  for  the 
circumstance  of  my  white  hairs  and  her  black 
locks  having  been  brought  into  unnatural  con- 
junction, but  I  cannot  forgive  her  seeking  to 
alienate  from  me  my  daughter's  confidence 
when  most  I  need  it." 
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"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Ger- 
trude, seeing  that  her  father  paused  for  an 
answer.  "  Never  has  Aleyde,  to  my  know- 
ledge, attempted  aught  that  was  not  consistent 
with  her  duty  to  you." 

"  Ay,  there  again,  so  it  seems — but  so  it  is 
not !  Has  she  not  dissuaded  you  from  a  mar- 
riage calculated  to  ensure  our  mutual  happi- 
ness?" 

"  I  do  not  really  see — "  said  Gertrude,  looking 
anxiously  at  her  father  at  this  preamble. 

"  No ;  but  I  will  shew  you,"  continued 
Wonter,  without  giving  his  daughter  time  to 
argue  the  point — "  I  will  shew  you  how  my 
happiness  is  no  less  interested  than  yours  in  the 
union  which  I  design  for  you — to  which  I  could 
force,  but  would  rather  persuade.  One  word — 
one  revelation  will  make  this  clear,  and  you  will 
admit  that  the  greatest  tenderness  could  alone 
induce  me  to  give  you  a  similar  explanation. 
Aleyde  loves  the  knight  I  would  have  you 
marry.  Possibly  she  imagines  that  at  my  death 
she  will  be  able  to  satisfy,  with  the  aid  of  my 
wealth,  the  desires  of  her  heart ;  but  this  I  am 
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determined  shall  never  be  !  Now  you  have  my 
secret,  Gertrude, — and  hers.  Keep  them  well ; 
and,  as  you  value  my  affection,  prepare  to 
accept  without  murmur  the  suitor  I  have  chosen 
for  you." 

At  these  words,  a  new  light  broke  in  upon 
Gertrude — she  had  been  betrayed  by  her  mo- 
ther-in-law; and  being  by  nature  of  a  temper 
easily  roused,  and  not  possessing  an  over-shrewd 
judgment,  she  felt  all  the  anger  necessary  to 
prompt  her  to  a  rash  resolution.  Had  Lady 
Aleyde,  she  thought,  openly  avowed  her  weak- 
ness, though  she  must  have  blamed,  she  could 
have  pitied  and  respected  her  feelings — she 
would  not  have  submitted  to  become  an  instru- 
ment of  revenge,  even  in  her  father's  hands, 
against  one  whom  she  had  called  her  friend; 
as  it  was,  her  indignation  was  awakened,  and 
she  gave  a  glad  consent  to  an  immediate  union 
with  her  rejected  lover,  in  order  to  punish  that 
friend's  hypocrisy. 

No  sooner  were  the  nuptial  festivities  over, 
than,  leaving  Gertrude  mistress  of  the  castle. 
Lady  Aleyde  withdrew  to  Haarlem,  where  her 
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daughter-in-law,    disgusted    at    her    imagined 
treachery,  would  not  so  much  as  visit  her. 

In  the  meantime,  Floris,  the  Baron's  only 
son,  returned  from  an  expedition  undertaken  at 
the  desire  of  his  sovereign,  the  ill-fated  Jacque- 
line of  Bavaria,  Countess  of  Holland,  in  which 
he  had  reaped  great  honour,  but  small  profit ; 
a  circumstance  calculated  to  ensure  him  the 
cold  reception,  if  not  the  censure  of  his  sire. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  his  sister  already 
married,  and  to  a  man  whom  he  regarded  much 
in  the  same  light  as  his  mother-in-law  had 
done ;  and  this  extraordinary  concession,  as  he 
conceived  it,  on  the  part  of  his  father  to  the 
wishes  of  Gertrude,  encouraged  him  to  hope 
much  on  his  own  account ;  for  his  first  thoughts 
were  devoted  to  her  whose  image  had  filled  up 
every  moment  of  absence. 
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